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BY  PROFESSOR  TYNDALL. 


The  subject  of  this  evening’s  dis¬ 
course  was  proposed  by  our  late  honorary 
secretary.!  That  word  “  late”  has  for 
me  its  own  connotations.  It  implies, 
among  other  things,  the  loss  of  a  com¬ 
rade  by  whose  side  I  have  worked  for 
thirteen  years.  On  the  other  hand,  re¬ 
gret  is  not  without  its  opposite  in  the 
feeling  with  which  I  have  seen  him  rise 
by  sheer  intrinsic  merit,  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual,  to  the  highest  official  position 
which  it  is  in  the  piower  of  English  sci¬ 
ence  to  bestow.  Well,  he,  whose  con¬ 
stant  desire  and  practice  were  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  interests  and  extend  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  this  institution,  thought  that 
at  a  time  when  the  electric  light  occu¬ 
pied  so  much  of  public  attention,  a  few 

*  A  discourse  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion  of  Great  Britain  on  Friday,  January  17, 
1879. 

f  Mr.  'William  Spottiswoode,  now  President 
of  the  Royal  Society. 

Nkw  Sxaixs. — VoL.  XXIX.,  No.  4 


sound  notions  regarding  it,  on  the  more 
purely  scientific  side,  might,  to  use  his 
own  pithy  expression,  be  ”  planted”  in 
the  public  mind.  I  am  here  to-night 
with  the  view  of  trying,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  to  realise  the  idea  of  our 
friend. 

In  the  year  1800  Volta  announced  his 
immortal  discovery  of  the  pile.  W’hetted 
to  eagerness  by  the  previous  conflict  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Galvani,  the  scientific 
men  of  the  age  flung  themselves  with 
ardor  upon  the  new  discovery,  repeating 
Volta’s  experiments,  and  extending 
them  in  many  ways.  The  light  and  heat 
of  the  ^voltaic  circuit  attracted  marked 
attention,  and  in  the  innumerable  tests 
and  trials  to  which  this  question  was 
subjected,  the  utility  of  platinum  and 
charcoal  as  means  of  exalting  the  light 
was  on  all  hands  recognised.  Mr.  Chil¬ 
dren,  with  d  battery  surpassing  in 
strength  all  its  predecessors,  fused  plati- 
*5 
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num  wires  eighteen  inches  long,  while 
points  of  charcoal  produced  a  light  so 
vivid  that  the  sunshine,  compared  with 
it,  appeared  feeble.”*  Such  effects 
reached  their  culmination  when,  in  1808, 
through  the  liberality  of  a  few  members 
of  the  Royal  Institution,  Davy  was  en¬ 
abled  to  construct  a  battery  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  pairs  of  plates,  with  which  he  after¬ 
wards  obtained  calorific  and  luminous 
effects  far  transcending  anything  pre¬ 
viously  observed.  The  arc  of  flame  be¬ 
tween  the  carbon  terminals  was  four 
inches  long,  and  by  its  heat  quartz,  sap¬ 
phire,  magnesia,  and  lime,  were  melted 
like  wax  in  a  candle  flame  ;  while  frag¬ 
ments  of  diamond  and  plumbago  rapidly 
disappeared,  as  if  reduced  to  vapor,  f 
The  first  condition  to  be  fulfilled  in 
the  development  of  heat  and  light  by  the 
electric  current  is  that  it  shall  encounter 
and  overcome  resistance.*  Flowing 
through  a  perfect  conductor,  no  matter 
what  the  strength  of  the  current  might 
be,  neither  heat  nor  light  could  be  de¬ 
veloped.  A  rod  of  unresisting  copper 
carries  away  uninjured  and  unwarmed 
and  atmospheric  discharge  competent  to 
shiver  to  splinters  a  resisting  oak.  I 
send  the  self-same  current  through  a 
wire  composed  of  alternate  lengths  of 
silver  and  platinum.  The  silver  offers 
little  resistance,  the  platinum  offers 
much.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
platinum  is  raised  to  a  white  heat,  while 
the  silver  is  not  visibly  warmed.  The 
same  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  car¬ 
bon  terminals  employed  ^^OT  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  electric  light.  The  interval 
between  them  offers  a  powerful  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  passage  of  the  current,  and 
it  is  by  the  gathering  up  of  the  force  nec¬ 
essary  to  burst  across  this  interval  that 
the  voltaic  current  is  able  to  throw  the 
carbon  into  that  state  of  violent  intes¬ 
tine  commotion  which  we  call  heat,  and 
to  which  its  effulgence  is  due.  The 


•  Davy,  “  Chemical  Philosophy,”  p.  no. 
f  In  the  concluding  lecture  athhe  Royal  In¬ 
stitution  in  June,  1810,  Davy  showed  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  this  battery.  He  then  fused  iridium, 
the  alloy  of  iridium  and  osmium,  and  other  re¬ 
fractory  substances.  See  Philosophical  Maga- 
tine,  vol.  XXXV.  p.  463.  Quetelet  assigns  the 
first  production  of  the  spark  between  coal-points 
to  Curtet  in  1 80a.  Davy  certainly  in  that  year 
.showed  the  carbon  ‘light  with  a  battery  of  150 
pairs  of  plates  in  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  In¬ 
stitution  {Jour.  Roy.  Inst.  vol.  i.  p.  166). 


smallest  interval  of  air  usually  suffices  to 
stop  the  current.  But  when  the  carbon 
points  are  first  brought  together  and  then 
separated,  there  occurs  between  them  a 
discharge  of  incandescent  matter  which 
carries,  or  may  carry,  the  current  over 
a  considerable  space.  The  light  comes 
almost  wholly  from  the  incandescent  car¬ 
bons.  The  space  between  them  is  filled 
with  a  blue  flame  which,  being  usually 
bent  by  the  earth’s  magnetism,  receives 
the  name  of  the  Voltaic  Arc. 

For  seventy  years,  then,  we  have  been 
in  possession  of  this  transcendent  light 
without  applying  it  to  the  illumination 
of  our  streets  and  houses.  Such  appli¬ 
cations  suggested  themselves  at  the  out¬ 
set,  but  there  were  grave  difficulties  in 
their  way.  The  first  difficulty  arose  from 
the  waste  of  the  carbons,  which  are  dis¬ 
sipated  in  part  by  ordinary  combustion, 
and  in  part  by  the  electric  transfer  of 
matter  from  the  one  carbon  to  the  other. 
To  keep  the  carbons  at  the  proper  dis¬ 
tance  asunder  regulators  were  devised, 
the  earliest,  I  believe,  by  Staite,  and  the 
most  successful  by  Duboscq,  Foucault, 
and  Serrin,  who  have  been  succeeded 
by  Holmes,  Siemens,  Browning,  Carr6, 
Gramme,  Lontin,  and  others.  By  such 
arrangements  the  first  difficulty  was 
practically  overcome  ;  but  the  second,  a 
graver  one,  is  probably  inseparable  from 
the  construction  of  the  voltaic  battery. 
It  arises  from  the  operation  of  that  in¬ 
exorable  law  which  throughout  the  ma¬ 
terial  universe  demands  an  eye  for  an 
eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  refusing  to 
yield  the  faintest  glow  of  heat  or  glim¬ 
mer  of  light  without  the  expenditure  of 
an  absolutely  equal  quantity  of  some 
other  power.  Hence,  in  practice,  the 
desirability  of  any  transformation  must 
depend  upon  the  value  of  the  product  in 
relation  to  that  of  the  power  expended. 
The  metal  zinc  can  be  burnt  like  paper  ; 
it  might  be  ignited  in  a  flame,  but  it  is 
possible  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  all 
foreign  heat  and  to  bum  the  zinc  in  air 
of  the  temperature  of  this  room.  This 
is  done  by  placing  zinc  foil  at  the  focus 
of  a  concave  mirror,  which  concentrates 
to  a  point  the  divergent  electric  beam, 
but  which  does  not  warm  the  air.  The 
zinc  bums  at  the  focus  with  a  violet 
flame,  and  we  could  readily  determine 
the  amount  of  heat  generated  by  its 
combustion.  But  zinc  can  be  burnt  not 
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only  in  air  but  in  liquids.  It  is  thus 
burnt  when  acidulated  water  is  poured 
over  it  ;  it  is  also  thus  burnt  in  the  vol¬ 
taic  battery. 

Here,  however,  to  obtain  the  oxygen 
necessary  for  its  combustion,  the  zinc 
has  to  dislodge  the  hydrogen  with 
which  the  oxygen  is  combined.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  heat  due  to  the 
combustion  of  the  metal  in  the  liquid 
falls  short  of  that  developed  by  its  com¬ 
bustion  in  air,  by  the  exact  quantity 
necessary  to  separate  the  oxygen  from 
the  hydrogen.  Fully  four-fifths  of 
the  total  heat  are  used  up  in  this  molec¬ 
ular  work,  only  one-fifth  remaining  to 
warm  the  battery.  It  is  upon  this  resi¬ 
due  that  we  must  now  fix  our  attention, 
for  it  is  solely  out  of  it  that  we  manu¬ 
facture  our  electric  light. 

Before  you  are  two  small  voltaic  bat¬ 
teries  of  ten  cells  each.  The  two  ends 
of  one  of  them  are  united  by  a  thick 
copper  wire,  while  into  the  circuit  of  the 
other  a  thin  platinum  wire  is  introduced. 
The  platinum  glows  with  a  white  heat, 
while  the  copper  wire  is  not  sensibly 
warmed.  Now  an  ounce  of  zinc,  like 
an  ounce  of  coal,  produces  by  its  com¬ 
plete  combustion  in  air  a  constant  quan¬ 
tity  of  heat.  The  total  heat  developed 
by  an  ounce  of  zinc  through  its  union 
with  oxygen  in  the  battery  is  also  abso¬ 
lutely  invariable.  Let  our  two  batter¬ 
ies,  then,  continue  in  action  until  an 
ounce  of  zinc  in  each  of  them  is  con¬ 
sumed.  In  the  one  case  the  heat  gen¬ 
erated  is  purely  domestic,  being  liber¬ 
ated  on  the  hearth  I  where  the  fuel  is 
burnt,  that  is  to  say  in  the  cells  of  the 
battery  itself.  In  the  other  case,  the 
heat  is  in  part  domestic  and  in  part  for¬ 
eign — in  part  ^within  the  battery  and  in 
part  outside.  One  of  the  fundamental 
truths  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  the 
sum  of  the  foreign  and  domestic — of 
the  external  and  internal — heats  is  fixed 
and  invariable.  Hence,  to  have  heat 
outside,  you  must  draw  upon  the  heat 
within.  These  remarks  apply  to  the 
electric  light.  By  the  intermediation  of 
the  electric  current  the  moderate  warmth 
of  the  battery  is  not  only  carried  away 
but  concentrated,  so  as  to  produce,  at 
any  distance  from  its  origin,  a  heat 
next  in  order  to  that  of  the  sun.  The 
current  might  therefore  be  defined  as 
the  swift  carrier  of  heat.  Loading  itself 


here  with  invisible  power,  by  a  process 
of  transmutation  which  outstrips  the 
dreams  of  the  alchemist,  it  can  dis¬ 
charge  its  load,  in  the  fraction  of  a  sec¬ 
ond,  as  light  and  heat,  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  world. 

Thus,  the  light  and  heat  produced 
outside  the  battery  are  derived  from  the 
metallic  fuel  burnt  within  the  battery  ; 
and,  as  zinc  happens  to  be  an  expen¬ 
sive  fuel,  though  we  have  possessed  the 
electric  light  for  more  than  seventy 
years,  it  has  been  too  costly  to  come 
into  general  use.  But  within  these 
walls,  in  the  autumn  of  1831,  Faraday 
discovered  a  new  source  of  electricity, 
which  we  have  now  to  investigate.  On 
the  table  before  me  lies  a  coil  of  cov¬ 
ered  copper  wire,  with  its  ends  dis¬ 
united.  I  lift  one  side  of  the  coil  from 
the  table,  and  in  doing  so  exert  the 
muscular  effort  necessary  to  overcome 
the  simple  weight  of  the  coil.  I  unite 
its  two  ends  and  repeat  the  experiment. 
The  effort  now  required,  if  accurately 
measured,  would  be  found  greater  than 
before.  In  lifting  the  coil  I  cut  the 
lines  of  the  earth’s  magnetic  force,  such 
cutting,  as  proved  by  Faraday,  being 
always  accompanied,  in  a  closed  con¬ 
ductor,  by  tlie  production  of  an  “  in¬ 
duced”  electric  current  which,  as  long 
as  the  ends  of  the  coil  remained  sepa¬ 
rate,  had  I  no  circuit  through  which  it 
could  pass.  The  current  here  evoked 
subsides  immediately  as  heat ;  this  heat 
being  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  excess 
of  effort  just  referred  to  as  over  and 
above  that  necessary  to  overcome  the 
simple  weight  of  the  coil.  When  the 
coil  is  liberated  it  falls  back  to  the 
table,  and  when  its  ends  are  united  it 
encounters  a  resistance  over  and  above 
that  of  the  air.  It  generates  an  electric 
current  opposed  in  direction  to  the  first, 
and  reaches  the  table  with  a  diminished 
shock.  The  amount  of  the  diminution 
is  accurately  represented  by  the  warmth 
which  the  momentary  current  develops 
in  the  coil.  Various  devices  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  exalt  these  induced  currents, 
among  which  the  instruments  of  Pixii, 
Clarke,  and  Saxton,  were  long  conspic¬ 
uous.  Faraday,  indeed,  foresaw  that 
such  attempts  were  sure  to  be  made  ; 
but  he  chose  to  leave  them  in  the  hands 
of  the  mechanician,  while  he  himself 
pursued  the  deeper  study  of  facts  and 
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principles.  “  I  have  rather,”  he  writes 
in  1831,  “  been  desirous  of  discovering 
new  facts  and  new  relations  dependent 
on  magneto-electric  induction,  than  of 
exalting  the  force  of  those  already  ob¬ 
tained  ;  being  assured  that  the  latter 
would  find  their  full  development  here¬ 
after.” 

For  more  than  twenty  years  magneto¬ 
electricity  had  subserved  its  first  and 
noblest  purpose  of  augumenting  our 
knowledge  of  the  powers  of  nature.  It 
had  been  discovered  and  applied  to  in¬ 
tellectual  ends,  its  application  to  prac¬ 
tical  ends  being  still  unrealised.  The 
Drummond  light  had  raised  thoughts 
and  hopes  of  vast  improvements  in  pub¬ 
lic  illumination.  Many  inventors  tried 
to  obtain  it  cheaply  ;  and  in  1853  an 
attempt  was  made  to  organize  a  com¬ 
pany  in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  procur¬ 
ing,  through  the  decomposition  of 
water  by  a  pjowerful  magneto-electric 
machine  constructed  by  M.  Nollet,  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  necessary  for  the 
lime  light.  The  experiment  failed,  but 
the  apparatus  by  which  it  was  attempted 
suggested  to  Mr.  Holmes  other  and 
more  hopeful,  applications.  Abandon¬ 
ing  the  attempt  to  produce  the  lime 
light,  with  persevering  skill  Holmes 
continued  to  improve  the  apparatus  and 
to  augument  its  power,  until  it  was 
finally  able  to  yield  a  magneto-electric 
light  comparable  to  that  of  the  voltaic 
battery.  Judged  by  later  knowledge, 
this  first  machine  would  be  considered 
cumbrous  and  defective  in  the  extreme  ; 
but  judged  by  the  light  of  antecedent 
events,  it  marked  a  great  step  forward. 

Faraday  was  profoundly  interested  in 
the  growth  of  his  own  discovery.  The 
Elder  Brethren  of  the  Trinity  House 
had  had  the  wisdom  to  make  him  their 
“  Scientific  Adviser  ;”  and  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  notice  in  his  rep)orts  regarding 
the  light,  the  mixture  of  enthusiasm  and 
caution  which  characterized  him.  En¬ 
thusiasm  was  with  him  a  motive  power, 
guided  and  controlled  by  a  disciplined 
judgment.  He  rode  it  as  a  charger, 
holding  it  in  by  a  strong  rein.  While 
dealing  with  Holmes,  he  states  the 
case  of  the  light  pro  and  con.  He 
checks  the  ardor  of  the  inventor,  and, 
as  regards  coat,  rejecting  sanguine  es¬ 
timates,  he  insists  over  and  over  again 
on  the  necessity  of  continued  experi¬ 


ment  for  the  solution  of  this  important 
question.  His  matured  opinion  was, 
however,  strongly  in  favor  of  the  light. 
”  I  beg  to  state,”  he  writes  in  his  report 
to  the  Elder  Brethren,  ”  that,  in  my 
opinion,  Professor  Holmes  has  practi¬ 
cally  established  the  fitness  and  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  magneto-electric  light  for 
lighthouse  purposes,  so  far  as  its  na¬ 
ture  and  management  are  concerned. 
The  light  produced  is  powerful  beyond 
any  other  that  I  have  yet  seen  so  ap¬ 
plied,  and  in  principle  fhay  be  accumu¬ 
lated  to  any  degree  ;  its  regularity  in 
the  lantern  is  great ;  its  management 
easy,  and  its  care  there  may  be  con¬ 
fided  to  attentive  keepers  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  degree  of  intellect  and  knowl¬ 
edge.”  As  regards  the  conduct  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Holmes  during  these  memorable 
experiments,  it  is  only  fair  to  add  the 
following  remark  with  which  Faraday 
closes  the  report  submitted  to  the  Elder 
Brethren  of  the  Trinity  House  on  the 
29th  of  April,  1859  : — "  I  must  bear  my 
testimony,”  he  says,  “to  the  perfect 
openness,  candor,  and  honor  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Holmes.  He  has  answered  every 
question,  concealed  no  weak  point,  ex¬ 
plained  every  applied  principle,  given 
every  reason  for  a  change  either  in  this  or 
that  direction,  during  several  periods  of 
close  questioning,  in  a  manner  that  was 
very  agreeable  to  me,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  search  for  real  faults  or  possible  ob¬ 
jections  in  respect  both  of  the  present 
time  and  the  future.”  * 

Soon  afterwards  the  Elder  Brethren  of 
the  Trinity  House  had  the  intelligent 
courage  to  establish  the  machines  of 
Holmes  permanently  at  Dungeness, 
where  the  magneto-electric  light  contin¬ 
ued  to  shine  for^many  years. 

The  magneto-electric  machine  of  the 
Alliance  Company  soon  succeeded  that 
of  Holmes,  and  was  in  various  ways  a 
very  marked  improvement  on  the  latter. 
Its  currents  were  stronger  and  its  light 
brighter  than  those  of  its  predecessor. 
In  it,  moreover,  the  commutator,  the 
flashing  and  destruction  of  which  were 
sources  of  irregularity  and  j deteriora¬ 
tion  in  the  machine  of  Holmes,  was,  at 
the  suggestion  of  M.  Masson,  f  entirely 

*  Holmes’s  first  offer  of  his  machine  to  the 
Trinity  House  bears  the  date  February  2,  1857. 

t  Du  Moncel,  "  I’^lectriciti,”  Aug.  1878,  p. 
150. 
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abandoned ;  alternating  currents  in¬ 
stead  of  the  direct  current  being  em¬ 
ployed.  M.  Serrin  modified  his  excel¬ 
lent  lamp  with  the  express  view  of  en¬ 
abling  it  to  cope  with  alternating  cur¬ 
rents.  During  the  International  Exhib¬ 
ition  of  1862,  where  the  machine  was 
shown,  M.  Berlioz  offered  to  disp>ose  of 
the  invention  to  the  Elder  Brethren  of 
the  Trinity  House.  They  referred  the 
matter  to  Faraday,  and  he  replied  as 
follows  ; — “  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
Trinity  House  authorities  have  ad¬ 
vanced  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  decide 
whether  they  will  require  more  magneto¬ 
electric  machines,  or  whether,  if  they 
should  require  them,  they  see  reason  to 
suppose  the  means  of  their  supply  in 
this  country,  from  the  source  already 
open  to  them,  would  not  be  sufficient. 
Therefore  I  do  not  see  that  at  present 
they  want  to  purchase  a  machine.” 
Faraday  was  obviously  swayed  by  the 
desire  to  protect  the  interests  of 
Holmes,  who  had  borne  the  burden  and 
heat  which  fall  upon  the  pioneer.  The 
Alliance  machines  were  introduced  with 
success  at  Cape  la  Hbve,  near  Havre  ; 
and  the  Elder  Brethren  of  the  Trinity 
House,  determined  to  have  the  best 
available  apparatus,  decided,  in  1868, 
on  the  introduction  of  machines  on 
the  Alliance  principle  into  the  light¬ 
houses  at  Souter  Point  and  the  South 
Foreland.  These  machines  were  con¬ 
structed  by  Professor  Holmes,  and  they 
still  continue  in  operation.  With  regard, 
then,  to  the  application  of  electricity  to 
lighthouse  purposes,  the  course  of 
events  was  this  :  The  Dungeness  light 
was  introduced  on  January  31,  1862  ; 
the  light  at  La  Hfeve  ^on  December  26, 
1863,  or  nearly  two  years  later.  But 
Faraday’s  experimental  trial  at  the  South 
Foreland  preceded  the  lighting  of  Dun¬ 
geness  by  more  than  two  years.  The 
electric  light  was  afterwards  established 
at  Cape  Grisnez.  The  light  was  started 
at  Souter  Point  on  January  ii,  1871  ; 
and  at  the  South  Foreland  on  January  1, 
1872.  At  the  Lizard,  which  probably 
enjoys  the  newest  and  most  powerful 
development  of  the  electric  light,  it  be¬ 
gan  to  shine  on  January  i,  1878. 

I  have  now  to  revert  to  a  point  of  ap¬ 
parently  small  moment,  but  which  really 
constitutes  an  important  step  in  the  de¬ 


velopment  of  this  subject.  I  refer  to 
the  form  given  in  1857  to  the  rotating 
armature  by  Dr.  Werner  Siemens,  of 
Berlin.  Instead  of  employing  coils 
wound  transversely  round  cores  of  iron, 
as  in  the  machine  of  Saxton,  Siemens, 
after  giving  a  bar  of  iron  the  proper 
shape,  wound  his  wire  longitudinally 
round  it,  and  obtained  thereby  greatly 
augumented  effects  between  suitably 
placed  magnetic  poles.  Such  an  arma¬ 
ture  is  employed  in  the  small  magneto¬ 
electric  machine  which  I  now  introduce 
to  your  notice,  and  for  which  the  in¬ 
stitution  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Henry 
Wilde,  of  Manchester.  There  are  here 
sixteen  permanent  horse-shoe  magnets 
placed  parallel  to  each  other,  and  be¬ 
tween  their  poles  a  Siemens  armature. 
The  two  ends  of  the  wire  which  sur¬ 
rounds  the  armature  are  now  discon¬ 
nected.  In  turning  the  handle  and 
causing  the  armature  to  rotate,  I  simply 
overcome  ordinary  mechanical  friction. 
But  the  two  ends  of  the  armature  coil 
can  be  united  in  a  moment,  and  when 
this  is  done  I  immediately  experience  a 
greatly  increased  resistance  to  rotation. 
Something  over  and  above  the  ordinary 
friction  of  the  machine  is  now  to  be 
overcome,  and  by  the  expenditure  of  an 
additional  amount  of  muscular  force  I 
am  able  to  overcome  it.  The  excess  of 
labor  thus  thrown  upon  my  arm  has  its 
exact  equivalent  in  the  electric  currents 
generated,  and  the  heat  produced  by 
their  subsidence  in  the  coil  of  the  arma¬ 
ture.  A  portion  of  this  heat  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  visible  by  connecting  the  two  ends 
of  the  coil  with  a  thin  platinum  wire. 
When  the  handle  of  the  machine  is  rap¬ 
idly  turned  'the  wire  glows,  first  with  a 
red  heat,  then  with  a  white  heat,  and 
finally  with  the  heat  of  fusion.  The 
moment  the  wire  melts,  the  circuit  round 
the  armature  is  broken,  an  instant  relief 
from  the  labor  thrown  upon  the  arm 
being  the  consequence.  Clearly  realise 
the  equivalent  of  the  heat  here  devel¬ 
oped.  During  the  period  of  turning  the 
machine  a  certain  amount  of  combusti¬ 
ble  substance  was  oxidized  or  burnt  in 
the  muscles  of  my  arm.  Had  it  done 
no  external  work,  the  matter  consumed 
would  have  produced  a  definite  amount 
of  heat.  Now,  the  muscular  heat  ac¬ 
tually  developed  during  the  rotation  of 
the  machine  fell  short  of  this  definite 
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amount,  the  missing  heat  being  repro¬ 
duced  to  the  last  fraction  in  the  glowing 
platinum  wire  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
machine.  Here,  then,  the  electric  cur¬ 
rent  intervenes  between  my  muscles  and 
the  generated  heat,  exactly  as  it  did  a 
moment  ago  between  the  voltaic  battery 
and  its  generated  heat.  The  electric 
current  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
vehicle  which  transports  the  heat  both 
of  muscle  and  battery  to  any  distance 
from  the  hearth  where  the  fuel  is  con¬ 
sumed.  Not  only  is  the  current  a  mes¬ 
senger,  but  it  is  also  an  intensifier  of 
magical  power.  The  temperature  of 
my  arm  is,  in  round  numbers,  loo® 
Fahr.,  and  it  is  by  the  intensification  of 
this  heat  that  one  of  the  most  refrac¬ 
tory  of  metals,  which  requires  a  heat  of 
3,600®  Fahr.  to  fuse  it,  has  been  re¬ 
duced  to  the  molten  condition. 

Zinc,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  fuel  far  too 
expensive  to  permit  of  the  electric  light 
produced  by  its  combustion  being  used 
for  the  common  purposes  of  life,  and 
you  will  readily  perceive  that  the  human 
muscles,  or  even  the  muscles  of  a  horse, 
would  be  more  expensive  still.  Here, 
however,  we  can  employ  the  force  of 
burning  coal  to  turn  our  machine,  and 
it  is  this  employment  of  our  cheapest 
fuel,  rendered  possible  by  Faraday’s  dis¬ 
covery,  which  opens  out  the  prospect  of 
our  being  able  to  apply  the  electric  light 
to  public  use. 

In  1866  a  great  step  in  the  intensifi¬ 
cation  of  induced  currents,  and  the 
consequent  ‘augmentation  of  the  mag¬ 
neto-electric  light,  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Henry  Wilde.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  re¬ 
port  upon  them  to  the  Royal  Society, 
but  before  doing  so  I  took  the  trouble 
of  going  to  Manchester  to  witness  Mr. 
Wilde’s  experiments.  He  Of>erated  in 
this  way  :  starting  from  a  small  machine 
like  that  worked  in  your  presence  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago,  he  employed  its  current  to 
excite  an  electro-magnet,  of  a  peculiar 
shape,  between  whose  poles  rotated  a 
Siemens  armature  ;*  from  this  armature 
currents  were  obtained  vastly  stronger 
than  those  generated  by  the  small  mag¬ 
neto-electric  machine.  These  currents 
might  have  been  immediately  employed 
to  produce  the  electric  light  ;  but  in- 

*  Page  and  Moigno  had  previously  shown 
that  the  magneto-electric  current  could  produce 
powerful  electro  magnets. 


Stead  of  this  they  were  conducted  round 
a  second  electro-magnet  of  vast  size,  be¬ 
tween  whose  poles  rotated  a  Siemens 
armature  of  corresponding  dimensions. 
Three  armatures  therefore  were  involved 
in  this  series  of  operations  ;  first,  the 
armature  of  the  small  magneto-electric 
machine  ;  secondly,  the  armature  of  the 
first  electro-magnet,  which  was  of  con¬ 
siderable  size  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  arma¬ 
ture  of  the  second  electro-magnet,  which 
was  of  vast  dimensions.  With  the  cur¬ 
rents  drawn  from  this  third  armature, 
Mr.  Wilde  obtained  effects,  both  as  re¬ 
gards  heat  and  light,  enormously  tran¬ 
scending  those  previously  known.* 

But  the  discovery  which,  above  all 
others,  brought  the  practical  question  to 
the  front  is  now  to  1^  considered.  On 
the  4th  of  February,  1867,  a  paper  was 
received  by  the  Royal  Society  from  Mr. 
William  Siemens  bearing  the  title,  "  On 
the  conversion  of  Dynamic  into  Elec¬ 
trical  Force  without  the  use  of  Perma¬ 
nent  Magnetism.”!  On  the  14th  of 
February  a  paper  from  Sir  Charles 
V/heatstone  was  received,  bearing  the 
title,”  On  the  augmentation  of  the  Power 
of  a  Magnet  by  the  reaction  thereon  of 


*  Mr.  Wilde’s  paper  is  published  in  the  PAi/- 
esopkical  Ttansactions  for  1867,  p.  89.  My 
opinion  regarding  Wilde's  machine  was  briefly 
expressed  in  a  report  to  the  Elder  Brethren  of 
the  Trinity  House  on  the  17th  of  May,  1866  : 
**  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state. that  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  exceedingly  effective,  and  that  it  far 
transcends  in  power  all  other  apparatus  of  the 
kind.” 

f  A  paper  on  the  same  subject,  by  Dr.  Wer¬ 
ner  Siemens,  was  read  on  the  17th  of  January, 
1867,  before  the  Academy  of  ^Sciences  in  Ber¬ 
lin.  In  a  letter  to  Engineering,  No.  622,  p.  45, 
Mr.  Robert  Sabine  states  that  Professor 
Wheatstone’s  machines  were  constructed  by 
Mr.  Stroh  in  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
1866.  I  do  not  doubt  Mr.  Sabine’s  statement ; 
still  it  would  be  dangerous  'in  ^the  highest  de¬ 
gree  to  depart  from  the  canon,  in  asserting 
which  Faraday  was  specially  strenuous,  that 
the  date  of  a  discovery  is  the  date  of  its  publi¬ 
cation.  Towards  the  end  of  I>ecember,  1866, 
Mr.  Alfred  Varley  also  lodged  a  provisional 
specification  (which,  I  believe,  is  a  sealed  docu¬ 
ment)  embodying  the  principles  of  the  dynamo- 
electric  machine,  but  some  years  elapsed  be¬ 
fore  he  made  anything  public.  His  brother, 
Mr.  Cromwell  Varley,  when  writing  on  this 
subject  in  1867,  does  not  mention  him  (Proc. 
Roy,  Soc.,  March  14,  1867).  It  probably 
marks  a  national  trait  that  sealed  communica¬ 
tions,  though  allowed  in  France,  have  never 
been  recognised  by  the  scientific  societies  of 
England. 
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Currents  induced  by  the  Magnet  itself.” 
Both  papers,  which  dealt  with  the  same 
discovery,  and  which  were  illustrated  by 
experiments,  were  read  upon  the  same 
night,  viz.  the  14th  of  February.  The 
whole  held  of  science  hardly  furnishes  a 
more  beautiful  example  of  the  interac¬ 
tion  of  natural  forces  than  that  set  forth 
in  these  two  papers.  You  can  hardly 
hnd  a  bit  of  iron — you  can  hardly  pick 
up  an  old  horse-shoe,  for  example — that 
does  not  possess  a  trace  of  permanent 
magnetism  ;  and  from  such  a  small  be¬ 
ginning  Siemens  and  Wheatstone  have 
taught  us  to  rise  by  a  series  of  interac¬ 
tions  between  magnet  and  armature  to  a 
magnetic  intensity  previously  unap¬ 
proached.  Conceive  the  Siemens  arma¬ 
ture  placed  between  the  poles  of  a  suit¬ 
able  electro-magnet.  Suppose  this  latter 
to  possess  at  starting  the  faintest  trace 
of  magnetism  ;  when  the  armature  ro¬ 
tates,  currents  of  inhnitesimal  strength 
are  generated  in  its  coil.  Let  the  .ends 
of  that  coil  be  connected  with  the  wire 
surrounding  the  electro-magnet.  The 
infinitesimal  current  generated  in  the 
armature  will  then  circulate  round  the 
magnet,  augmenting  its  intensity  by  an 
infinitesimal  amount.  The  strengthen¬ 
ed  magnet  instantly  reacts  upon  the  coil 
which  feeds  it,  producing  a  current  of 
greater  strength.  This  current  again 
passes  round  the  magnet,  which  imme¬ 
diately  brings  its  enhanced  power  to  bear 
upon  the  coil.  By  this  play  of  mutual 
give  and  take  between  magnet  and  arm¬ 
ature,  the  strength  of  the  former  is  raised 
in  a  very  brief  interval  from  almost 
nothing  to  complete  magnetic  saturation. 
Such  a  magnet  and  armature  are  able  to 
produce  currents  of  extraordinary  power, 
and  if  an  electric  lamp  be  introduced 
into  the  common  circuit  of  magnet  and 
armature,  we  can  readily  obtain  a  most 
powerful  light.*  By  this  discovery, 
then,  we  are  enabled  to  avoid  the  trouble 
and  expense  involved  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  i)ermanent  magnets  ;  we  are  also 
enabled  to  drop  the  exciting  magneto¬ 
electric  machine,  and  the  duplication  of 
the  electro-magnets.  By  it,  in  short, 
the  electric  generator  is  so  far  simplified, 

*  In  1867  Mr.  Ladd  introduced  the  modifi¬ 
cation  of  dividing  the  armature  into  two  sep¬ 
arate  coils,  one  of  which  fed  the  electro-mag- 
neu,  while  the  other  yielded  the  induced  cur¬ 
rents. 


and  reduced  in  cost,  as  to  enable  elec¬ 
tricity  to  enter  the  lists  as  the  rival  of 
our  present  means  of  illumination. 

Soon  after  the  announcement  of  their 
discovery  by  Siemens  and  Wheatstone, 
Mr.  Holmes,  at  the  instance  of  the  Elder 
Brethren  of  the  Trinity  House,  endeav¬ 
ored  to  turn  this  discovery  to  account 
for  lighthouse  purposes.  Already,  in 
the  spring  of  1 869,  he  had  constructed 
a  machine  which,  though  hampered  with 
defects,  exhibited  extraordinary  power. 
The  light  was  developed  in  the  focus  of  a 
dioptric  apparatus  placed  on  the  Trinity 
Wharf  at  Blackwall,  and  witnessed  by 
the  Elder  Brethren,  Mr.  Douglass,  and 
myself,  from  an  observatory  at  Charl¬ 
ton,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Thames. 
Falling  upon  the  suspended  haze,  the 
light  illuminated  the  atmosphere  for 
miles  all  around.  Anything  so  sunlike 
in  splendor  had  not,  I  imagine,  been  pre¬ 
viously  witnessed.  The  apparatus  of 
Holmes,  however,  was  rapidly  distanced 
by  the  safer  and  more  powerful  machines 
of  Siemens  and  Gramme. 

As  regards  lighthouse  illumination, 
the  next  step  forward  was  taken  by  the 
Elder  Brethren  of  the  Trinity  House  in 
1876-77.  Having  previously  decided 
on  the  establishment  of  the  electric  light 
at  the  Lizard  in  Cornwall,  they  institut¬ 
ed,  at  the  time  referred  to,  an  elaborate 
series  of  comparative  experiments  where¬ 
in  the  machinery  of  Holmes,  of  the  Al¬ 
liance  Company,*  of  Siemens,  and  of 
Gramme,  were  pitted  against  each  other. 
The  Siemens  and  the  Gramme  machines 
delivered  direct  currents,  while  those  of 
Holmes  and  the  Alliance  Company  de¬ 
livered  alternating  currents.  The  light 
of  the  latter  was  of  the  same  intensity  in 
all  azimuths  round  the  place  of  observa¬ 
tion  ;  that  of  the  former  was  different  in 
different  azimuths,  the  discharge  being 
so  regulated  as  to  yield  a  gush  of  light 
of  special  intensity  in  one  direction. 
The  following  table  gives  in  standard 
candles  the  performance  of  the  respect¬ 
ive  machines  :* 


*  Observations  from  the  sea  on  the  night  of 
November  21,  1876,  made  the  Gramme  and 
small  Siemens  practically  equal  to  the  Alliance. 
But  the  photometric  observations,  in  which 
the  external  resistance  was  abolished,  and  pre¬ 
vious  to  which  the  light-keepers  had  become 
more  skilled  in  the  management  of  the  direct 
current,  showed  the  differences  recorded  in  the 
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These  determinations  were  made  by 
Mr.  Douglass,  the  engineer-in-chief,  and 
Mr.  Ayres,  the  assistant  engineer  of  the 
Trinity  House.  After  this  contest,  which 
was  conducted  throughout  in  the  most 
amicable  manner,  Siemens  machines  of 
the  smaller  type  were  chosen  for  the 
Lizard.^ 

We  have  machines  capable  of  sustain¬ 
ing  a  single  light,  and  also  machines 
capable  of  sustaining  several  lights.  The 
Gramme  machine,  for  example,  which 
ignites  the  Jablochkoff  candles  on  the 
Thames  Embankment  and  at  the  Hol- 
bom  Viaduct,  delivers  four  currents, 
each  passing  through  its  own  circuit.  In 
each  circuit  are  five  lamps  through  which 
the  current  belonging  to  the  circuit 
passes  in  succession.  The  lights  corre¬ 
spond  to  so  many  resisting  spaces,  over 
which,  as  already  explained,  the  current 
has  to  leap  ;  the  force  which  accom¬ 
plishes  the  leap  being  that  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  light.  Whether  the  current  is 
to  be  competent  to  pass  through  five 
lamps  in  succession,  or  to  sustain  only 
a  single  lamp,  depends  entirely  upon  the 
will  and  skill  of  the  maker  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  He  has,  to  guide  him,  definite 
laws  laid  down  by  Ohm  half  a  century 
ago,  by  which  he  must  abide. 

Ohm  has  taught  us  how  to  arrange  the 
elements  of  our  battery  so  as  to  augment 
indefinitely  its  electro-motive  force — that 
force,  namely,  which  yrges  the  current 
forward  and  enables  it  to  surmount  ex¬ 
ternal  obstacles.  W'e  have  only  to  link 
the  cells  together  so  that  the  current 
generated  by  each  cell  shall  pass  through 
all  the  others,  and  add  its  electro¬ 
motive  force  to  that  of  all  the  others. 
We  increase,  it  is  true,  at  the  same 
time  the  resistance  of  the  battery, 
diminishing  thereby  the  quantity  of 


the  current  from  each  cell,  but  we 
augment  the  power  of  the  integrated 
current  to  overcome  external  hindrances. 
The  resistance  of  the  battery  itself  may, 
indeed,  be  rendered  so  great,  that  the 
external  resistance  shall  vanish  in  com¬ 
parison.  What  is  here  said  regarding 
the  voltaic  battery  is  equally  true  of 
magneto-electric  machines.  If  we  wish 
our  current  to  leap  over  five  intervals, 
and  produce  five  lights  'in  succession, 
we  must  invoke  a  sufficient  electro¬ 
motive  force.  This  is  done  through 
multiplying  by  the  use  of  thin  wires  the 
convolutions  of  the  rotating  armature 
as,  a  moment  ago,  we  augmented  the 
cells  of  our  voltaic  battery.  Each  addi¬ 
tional  convolution,  like  each  additional 
cell,  adds  its  electro-motive  force  to  that 
of  all  the  others  ;  and  though  it  also 
adds  its  resistance,  thereby  diminishing 
the  quantity  of  current  contributed  by 
each  convolution,  the  integrated  current 
becomes  endowed  with  the  f)ower  of 
leaping  across  the  successive  spaces 
necessary  for  the  production  ef  a  series 
of  lights  in  its  course.  The  current  is, 
as  it  were,  rendered  at  once  thinner  and 
more  piercing  by  the  simultaneous  addi¬ 
tion  of  internal  resistance  and  electro¬ 
motive  power.  The  machines,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  produce  only  a  single 
light  have  a  small  internal  resistance 
associated  with  a  small  electro-motive 
force.  In  such  machines  the  wire  of  the 
rotating  armature  is  comparatively  short 
and  thick,  copper  riband  instead  of  wire 
being  commonly  employed.  Such  ma¬ 
chines  deliver  a  large  quantity  of  electric¬ 
ity  of  low  tension  — in  other  words,  of 
low  leaping  power.  Hence,  though 
competent  when  their  power  is  converg¬ 
ed  upon  a  single  interval,  to  produce 
one  splendid  light,  their  currents  are 
unable  to  force  a  passage  when  the  num- 


table.  A  close  inspection  of  these  powerful 
lights  at  the  South^Foreland  caused  my  face  to 
peel,  as  if  it  had  been  irritated  by  an  Alpine 
sun. 


Name  of  Machines.  Maximum. 

Holmes .  >,5*3 

Alliance .  >,953 

Gramme  (No.  i) .  6,663 

Gramme  (No.  t) .  ^663 

Siemens  (Larn). .  i4,>i8 

Siemens  (Smml,  No.  i)....  5,339 

Siemens  (Small,  No.  1)....  6,864 

Two  Holmes's  coupled  ....  a,8it 

Two  Gramme’s. .  11,396 

Two  Siemens’  (Nos.  1  and  a)  14,134 


Minimum. 

1,5*3 

1,953 

4,016 

4,016 

8,93* 

3,339 

4,138 

s,8ii 

6,869 

8,5*0 


•  As  the  result  of  a  recent  trial  by  Mr.  Schwend- 
ler,  they  have  been  also  chosen  for  India. 


ber  of  intervals  is  increased.  Thus,  by 
augmenting  the  convolutions  of  our  ma¬ 
chines  we  sacrifice  quantity  and  gain 
electro-motive  force  ;  while  by  lessen¬ 
ing  the  number  of  the  convolutions,  we 
sacrifice  electro-motive  force  and  gain 
quantity.  Whether  we  ought  to  ch<X)se 
the  one  form  of  machine  or  the  other 
depends  entirely  upon  the  external  work 
the  machine  has  to  perform.  If  the  ob¬ 
ject  be  to  obtain  a  single  light  of  great 
splendor,  machines  of  low  resistance  and 
large  quantity  must  be  employed.  If 
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we  want  to  obtain  in  the  same  circuit 
several  lights  of  moderate  intensity, 
machines  of  high  internal  resistance  and 
of  correspondingly  high  electro-motive 
power  must  be  invoked. 

When  a  coil  of  covered  wire  sur¬ 
rounds  a  bar  of  iron,  the  two  ends  of 
the  coil  being  connected  together,  every 
alteration  of  the  magnetism  of  the  bar  is 
accompanied  by  the  development  of  an 
induced  current  in  the  coil.  The  cur¬ 
rent  is  only  excited  during  the  period  of 
magnetic  change.  No  matter  how 
strong  or  how  weak  the  magnetism  of 
the  bar  may  be,  as  long  as  its  condition 
remains  pennanent  no  current  is  devel¬ 
oped.  Conceive,  then,  the  pole  of  a 
magnet  placed  near  one  end  of  the  bar 
to  be  moved  along  it  towards  the  other 
end.  During  the  time  of  the  pole’s 
motion  there  will  be  an  incessant  change 
in  the  magnetism  of  the  bar,  and  accom¬ 
panying  this  change  we  shall  have  an 
induced  current  in  the  surrounding  coil. 
If,  instead  of  moving  the  magnet,  we 
move  the  and  its  surrounding  coil 
past  the  magnetic  pole,  a  similar  alter¬ 
ation  of  the  magnetism  of  the  bar  will 
occur,  and  a  similar  current  will  be  in¬ 
duced  in  the  coil.  You  have  here  the 
fundamental  conception  which  led  M. 
Gramme  to  the  construction  of  his  beau¬ 
tiful  machine.*  He  aimed  at  giving 
continuous  motion  to  such  a  bar  as  we 
have  here  described  ;  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  he  bent  it  into  a  continuous  ring, 
which,  by  a  suitable  mechanism,  he 
caused  to  rotate  rapidly  close  to  the 
poles  of  a  horse-shoe  magnet.  The 
direction  of  the  current  varied  with  the 
motion  and  with  the  character  of  the  in¬ 
fluencing  pole.  The  result  was  that  the 
currents  in  the  two  semicircles  of  the 
coil  surrounding  the  ring  flowed  in  op¬ 
posite  directions.  But  it  was  easy,  by 
the  mechanical  arrangement  called  a 
commutator,  to  gather  up  the  currents 
and  cause  them  to  flow  in  the  same 
direction.  The  first  machines  of 
Gramme,  therefore,  furnished  direct  enr- 
rents,  similar  to  those  yielded  by  the 
voltaic  pile.  M.  Gramme  subsequently 
so  modified  his  machine  as  to  produce 
alternating  currents.  Such  machines  are 
employed  to  produce  the  lights  now  ex- 

•  Comptes  Rendus,  1871,  p.  176.  See  also 
Gaugain  on  fthe  Gramme  machine,  Ann.  di 
Chtm,  ttde  Phys.,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  324. 
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hibited  on  the  Holbom  Viaduct  and  the 
Thames  Embankment. 

Another  machine  of  great  alleged 
merit  is  that  of  M.  Lontin.  It  resem¬ 
bles  in  shape  a  toothed  iron  wheel,  the 
teeth  being  used  as  cores,  round  which 
are  wound  coils  of  copper  wire.  The 
wheel  is  caused  to  rotate  between  the 
opposite  poles  of  powerful  electro-mag¬ 
nets.  On  passing  each  pole  the  core  or 
tooth  is  strongly  magnetised,  and  in¬ 
stantly  evokes  in  the  surrounding  coil 
an  induced  current  of  corresponding 
strength.  The  currents  excited  in  ap¬ 
proaching  and  retreating,  and  in  passing 
different  poles,  move  in  opj>osite  direc¬ 
tions,  but  by  means  of  a  commutator 
these  conflicting  electric  streams  are 
gathered  up  and  caused  to  flow  in  a 
common  bed.  The  bobbins  in  which 
the  currents  are  induced  can  be  so  in¬ 
creased  in  number  as  to  augment  indefi¬ 
nitely  the  power  of  the  machine.  To 
excite  his  electro-magnets,  M.  Lontin 
applies  the  principle  of  Mr.  Wilde.  A 
small  machine  furnishes  a  direct  current, 
which  is  carried  round  the  electro-mag¬ 
nets  of  a  second  and  larger  machine. 
Wilde’s  principle,  it  may  be  added,  is 
also  applied  on  the  Thames  Embank¬ 
ment  and  the  Holbom  Viaduct  ;  a  small 
Gramme  machine  being  used  in  each 
case  to  excite  the  electro-magnets  of  the 
large  one.  , 

The  Farmer- Wallace  machine  is  also 
an  apparatus  of  great  power.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  combination  of  bobbins  for  in¬ 
duced  currents,  and  of  inducing  electro¬ 
magnets,  the  latter  being  excited  by  the 
method  discovered  by  Siemens  and 
Wheatstone.  In  the  machines  intended 
for  the  production  of  the  electric  light, 
the  electro-motive  force  is  so  great  as  to 
permit  of  the  introduction  of  several 
lights  in  the  same  circuit.  A  peculiarly 
novel  feature  of  the  Farmer-W allace  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  shape  of  the  carbons.'^  Instead 
of  rods,  two  large  plates  of  carbons  with 
bevelled  edges  are  employed,  one  above 
the  other.  The  electric  discharge  passes 
from  edge  to  edge,  and  shifts  its  position 
according  as  the  carbon  is  dissipated. 
The  duration  of  the  light  in  this  case  far 
exceeds  that  obtainable  with  rods.  I 
have  myself  seen  four  of  these  lights  in 
the  same  circuit  in  Mr.  Ladd’s  workshop 
in  the  City,  and  they  are  now,  I  believe, 
employed  at  the  Liverpool  Street  Station 
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of  the  Metropolitan  Railway.  The 
Farmer-Wallace  “  quantity  machine” 
j)ours  forth  a  flood  of  electricity  of  low 
tension.  It  is  unable  to  cross  the  inter¬ 
val  necessary  for  the  production  of  the 
electric  light,  but  it  can  fuse  thick  cop¬ 
per  wires.  When  sent  through  a  short 
bar  of  iridium,  this  refractory  metal 
emits  a  light  of  extraordinary  splen¬ 
dor.* 

The  machine  of  M.  de  M^ritens, 
which  he  has  generously  brought  over 
from  Paris  for  our  instruction,  is  the 
newest  of  all.  In  its  construction  he 
falls  back  upon  the  principle  of  the  mag¬ 
neto-electric  machine,  employing  per¬ 
manent  magnets  as  the  exciters  of  the 
induced  currents.  Using  the  magnets 
of  the  Alliance  Company,  by  a  skilful 
disposition  of  his  bobbins,  M.  de  M6ri- 
tens  produces  with  eight  magnets  a  light 
equal  to  that  produced  by  forty  magnets 
in  the  Alliance  machines.  While  the  space 
occupied  is  only  one-fifth,  the  cost  is 
little  more  than  onc-fourth  that  of  the 
latter.  In  the  de  M^ritens  machine  the 
commutator  is  abolished.  The  internal 
heat  is  hardly  sensible,  and  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  power,  in  relation  to  the  effects 
produced,  is  small.  With  his  larger  ma¬ 
chines,  M.  de  Meritens  maintains  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  lights  in  the  same 
circuit.! 

In  relation  to  this  subject,  inventors 
fall  into  two  classes,  the  contrivers  of 
regulators  and  the  constructors  of  ma¬ 
chines.  M,  Rapieff  has  hitherto  belong¬ 
ed  to  inventors  of  the  first  class,  but  I 
have  reason  to  know  that  he  is  engaged 
on  a  machine  which,  when  complete, 
will  place  him  in  the  other  class  also. 
Instead  of  two  single  carbon  rods,  M. 
Rapieff  employs  two  pairs  of  rods,  each 
pair  forming  a  V.  The  light  is  produced 
at  the  common  junction  of  the  four 
carbons.  The  device  for  regulating  the 
light  is  of  the  simplest  character.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  stand  which  supports 
the  carbons  are  two  small  electro-mag¬ 
nets.  One  of  them,  when  the  current 
passes,  draws  the  carbons  together,  and 


*  The  iridium  light  was  shown  by  Mr.  Ladd. 
It  brilliantly  illuminated  the  theatre  of  the 
Royal  Institution. 

f  The  small  machine  transforms  one-and-a 
quarter  horse-power  into  heat  and  light,  yield¬ 
ing  about  1.900  candles  ;  the  large  machine 
transforms  five  horse-power,  yielding  about 
9,000  candles. 


in  so  doing  throws  itself  out  of  circuit, 
leaving  the  -control  of  the  light  to  the 
other.  The  carbons  are  caused  to  ap¬ 
proach  each  other  by  a  descending 
weight,  which  acts  in  conjunction  with 
the  electro-magnet.  Through  the  liber¬ 
ality  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Times, 
every  facility  has  been  given  to  M.  Ra¬ 
pieff  to  develop  and  simplify  his  inven¬ 
tion  at  Printing  House  Square.  The 
illumination  of  the  press-room,  which  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing,  under 
the  guidance  of  M.  Rapieff  himself,  is 
extremely  effectual  and  agreeable  to  the 
eye.  There  are,  I  believe,  five  lamps  in 
the  same  circuit,  and  the  regulators  are 
so  devised  that  the  extinction  of  any 
lamp  does  not  compromise  the  action  of 
the  others.  M.  Rapieff  has  lately  im¬ 
proved  his  regulator. 

Many  other  inventors  might  here  be 
named,  and  fresh  ones  are  daily  crowd¬ 
ing  in.  Mr.  Werdermann  has  been  long 
known  in  connection  with  this  subject. 
Employing  as  negative  carbon  a  disc, 
and  as  positive  carbon  a  rod,  he  has,  I 
am  assured,  obtained  very  satisfactory 
results.  The  small  resistances  brought 
into  play  by  his  minute  arcs  enable  Mr. 
Werdermann  to  introduce  a  number  of 
lamps  into  a  circuit  traversed  by  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  only  moderate  electro-motive 
powe^.  M.  Reynier  is  also  the  inventor 
of  a  very  beautiful  little  lamp,  in  which 
the  point  of  a  thin  carbon  rod,  properly 
adjusted,  is  caused  to  touch  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  a  carbon  wheel  which 
rotates  underneath  the  point.  The 
light  is  developed  at  the  place  of  con¬ 
tact  of  rod  and  wheel.  One  of  the  last 
steps,  though  I  am  informed  not  quite 
the  last,  in  the  improvement  ©f  regula¬ 
tors  is  this  :  The  positive  carbon  wastes 
more  profusely  than  the  negative,  and 
this  is  alleged  to  be  due  to  the  greater 
heat  of  the  former.  It  occurred  to  Mr. 
William  Siemens  to  chill  the  negative 
artificially,  with  the  view  of  diminishing 
or  wholly  preventing  its  waste.  This  he 
accomplishes  by  making  the  negative 
pole  a  hollow  cone  of  copper,  and  by 
ingeniously  discharging  a  small  jet  of 
cold  water  against  the  interior  of  the 
cone.  His  negative  of  copper  is  thus 
caused  to  remain  fixed  in  space,  for  it  is 
not  dissipated,  the  positive  carbon  only 
needing  control.  I  have  seen  this  lamp 
in  action,  and  can  bear  witness  to  its 
success. 
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I  might  go  on  to  other  inventions, 
achieved  or  projected.  Indeed,  there  is 
something  bewildering  in  the  recent  rush 
of  constructive  talent  into  this  domain 
of  applied  electricity.  The  question  and 
its  prospects  are  modified  from  day  to 
day,  a  steady  advance  being  made  to¬ 
wards  the  improvement  both  of  machines 
and  regulators.  With  regard  to  our  pub¬ 
lic  lighting,  I  strongly  lean  to  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  electric  light  will  at  no  dis¬ 
tant  day  triumph  over  gas.  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  it  will  do  so  in  our  private 
houses.  As,  however,  I  am  anxious  to 
avoid  dropping  a  word  here  ‘that  could 
influence  the  share  market  in  the  slight¬ 
est  degree,  I  limit  myself  to  this  general 
statement  of  opinion. 

To  one  inventor  in  particular  belongs 
the  honor  of  the  idea,  and  the  re.ilisation 
of  the  idea,  of  causing  the  carbon  rods 
to  bum  away  like  a  candle.  It  is  need¬ 
less  for  me  to  say  that  I  here  refer  to  the 
young  Russian  officer,  M.  Jablochkoff. 
He  sets  two  carbon  rods  upright  at  a 
small  distance  apart,  and  fills  the  space 
between  them  with  an  insulating  sub¬ 
stance  like  plaster  of  Paris.  The  carbon 
rods  are  fixed  in  metallic  holders.  A 
momentary  contact  is  established  be¬ 
tween  the  two  carbons  by  a  little  cross¬ 
piece  of  the  same  substance  placed  hori¬ 
zontally  from  top  to  top.  This  cross¬ 
piece  is  immediately  dissipated  or  re¬ 
moved  by  the  current,  the  passage  of 
which  once  established  is  afterwards 
maintained.  The  carbons  gradually 
waste,  while  the  substance  between  them 
melts  like  the  wax  of  a  candle.  The 
comparison,  however,  only  holds  good 
for  the  act  of  melting ;  for,  as  regards 
the  current,  the  insulating  plaster  is  prac¬ 
tically  inert.  Indeed,  as  proved  by  M. 
Rapieff  and  Mr.  Wilde,  the  plaster  may 
be  dispensed  with  altogether,  the  current 
passing  from  point  to  p>oint  between  the 
naked  carbons.  M.  de  M^ritens  has  re¬ 
cently  brought  out  a  new  candle,  in 
which  the  plaster  is  abandoned,  while 
between  the  two  principal  carbons  is 
placed  a  third  insulated  rod  of  the  same 
material.  With  the  small  de  M^ritens 
machine  two  of  these  candles  can  be 
lighted  before  you  ;  they  produce  a  very 
brilliant  light.*  In  the  Jablochkoff  can- 

*  Both  the  machines  of  M.  de  Meritens  and 
the  Farmer-Wallace  machine  were  worked  by 
an  excellent  gas-engine,  lent  for  the  occasion 


die  it  is  necessary  that  the  carbons 
should  be  consumed  at  the  same  rate. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  alternating  cur¬ 
rents  by  which  this  equal  consumption  is 
secured.  It  will  be  seen  that  M.  Jab¬ 
lochkoff  has  abolished  regulators  alto¬ 
gether,  introducing  the  candle  principle 
in  their  stead.  In  my  judgment,  the 
performance  of  the  Jablochkoff  candle 
on  the  Thames  Embankment  and  the 
Holbom  Viaduct  is  highly  creditable, 
notwithstanding  a  considerable  waste  of 
light  towards  the  sky.  The  Jablochkoff 
lamps,  it  may  be  added,  would  be  more 
effective  in  a  street,  where  their  light 
would  be  scattered  abroad  by  the  ad¬ 
jacent  houses,  than  in  the  positions 
which  they  now  occupy  in  London. 

It  was  my  custom  some  years  ago, 
w’henever  I  needed  a  new'  and  compli¬ 
cated  instrument,  to  sit  down  beside  its 
proposed  constructor,  and  to  talk  the 
matter  over  with  him.  The  study  of  the 
inventor’s  mind  which  this  habit  opened 
out  was  always  of  the  highest  interest  to 
me.  I  particularly  well  remember  the  im¬ 
pression  made  upon  me  on  such  occa¬ 
sions  by  the  late  Mr.  Darker,  a  philo¬ 
sophical  instrument  maker  in  Lambeth. 
This  man’s  life  was  a  struggle,  and  the 
reason  of  it  was  not  far  to  seek.  No 
matter  how  commercially  lucrative  the 
work  upon  which  he  was  engaged  might 
be,  he  would  instantly  turn  aside  from  it 
to  seize  and  realise  the  ideas  of  a  scien¬ 
tific  man.  He  had  an  inventor’s  power, 
and  an  inventor’s  delight  in  its  exercise. 
The  late  Mr.  Becker  possessed  the  same 
power  in  a  very  considerable  degree. 
On  the  Continent,  Froment,  Breguet, 
Sauerwald,  and  others  might  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  eminent  instances  of  ability  of 
this  kind.  Such  minds  resemble  a  liquid 
on  the  point  of  crystallization.  Stirred 
by  a  hint,  crystals  of  constructive 
thought  immediately  shoot  through  them. 
That  Mr.  Edison  possesses  this  intuitive 
power  in  no  common  measure,  is  proved 
by  what  he  has  alrejidy  accomplished. 
He  has  the  penetration  to  seize  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  facts  and  principles,  and  the 
art  to  reduce  them  to  novel  and  concrete 
combinations.  Hence,  though  he  has 
thus  far  accomplished  nothing  that  we 


by  the  Messrs.  Crossley,  of  Manchester.  The 
Siemens  machine  was  worked  by  steam. 
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can  recognise  as  new  in  relation  to  the 
electric  light,  an  adverse  opinion  as  to  his 
ability  to  solve  the  complicated  problem 
on  which  he  is  engaged,  would  be  un¬ 
warranted. 

I  will  endeavor  to  illustrate  in  a  sim¬ 
ple  manner  Mr.  Edison’s  alleged  mode 
of  electric  illumination,  taking  advantage 
of  what  Ohm  has  taught  us  regarding  the 
laws  of  the  current,  and  what  Joule  has 
taught  us  regarding  the  relation  of  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  development  of  light  and 
heat.  From  one  end  of  a  voltaic  battery 
runs  a  wdre,  dividing  at  a  certain  point 
into  two  branches,  which  reunite  in  a 
single  wire  connected  with  the  other  end 
of  the  battery.  From  the  positive  end 
of  the  battery  the  current  passes  first 
through  the  single  wire  to  the  point  of 
junction,  where  it  divides  itself  between 
the'  branches  according  to  a  well-known 
law.  If  the  branches  be  equally  resist¬ 
ant,  the  current  divides  itself  equally 
between  them.  If  one  branch  be  less 
resistant  than  the  other,  more  than  half 
the  current  will  choose  the  (freer  path. 
The  strict  law  is  that  the  quantity  of 
current  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
resistance.  A  clear  image  of  the  process 
is  derived  from  the  deportment  of  water. 
When  a  river  meets  an  island  it  divides, 
passing  right  and  left  of  the  obstacle, 
and  afterwards  reuniting.  If  the  two 
branch  beds  be  equal  in  depth,  w'idth, 
and  inclination,  the  water  will  divide  it¬ 
self  equally  between  them.  If  they  be 
unequal,  the  larger  quantity  of  water 
will  flow  through  the  more  open  course. 
And,  as  in  the  case  of  the  water,  we  may 
have  an  indefinite  number  of  islands 
producing  an  indefinite  subdivision  of 
the  trunk  stream,  so  in  the  case  of  elec¬ 
tricity  we  may  have,  instead  of  two 
branches,  any  number  of  branches,  the 
current  dividing  itself  among  them,  in 
accordance  with  the  law  which  fixes  the 
relation  of  flow  to  resistance. 

Let  us  apply  this  knowledge.  Sup¬ 
pose  an  insulated  copper  rod,  which  we 
may  call  an  “  electric  main,”  to  be  laid 
down  along  one  of  our  streets,  say  along 
the  Strand.  Let  this  rod  be  connected 
with  one  end  of  a  powerful  voltaic  bat¬ 
tery,  a  good  metallic  connection  being 
established  between  the  other  end  of  the 
battery  and  the  gas-pipes  under  the 
street.  As  long  as  the  electric  main 
continues  unconnected  with  the  gas- 


pipes,  the  circuit  is  incomplete  and  no 
current  will  flow  ;  but  if  any  part  of  the 
main,  however  distant  from  the  battery, 
be  connected  with  the  adjacent  gas- 
pipes,  the  circuit  will  be  completed  and 
the  current  will  flow.  Supposing  our 
battery  to  be  at  Charing  Cross,  and  our 
rod  of  copper  to  be  tapped  opposite 
Somerset  House,  a  branch  wire  can  be 
carried  from  the  rod  into  the  building, 
the  current  passing  through  which  may 
be  subdivided  into  any  number  of  sub¬ 
ordinate  branches  which  reunite  after¬ 
wards  and  return  through  the  gas-pipes 
to  the  battery.  The  branch  currents 
may  be  employed  to  raise  to  vivid  incan¬ 
descence  a  refractory  metal  like  iridium 
or  one  of  its  alloys.  Instead  of  being 
tapped  at  one  point,  our  main  may  be 
tapped  at  one  hundred  points.  The 
current  will  divide  in  strict  accordance 
with  law,  its  power  to  produce  light  be¬ 
ing  solely  limited  by  its  strength.  The 
process  of  division  closely  resembles  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  ;  the  electric 
main  carrying  the  outgoing  current  rep¬ 
resenting  a  great  artery,  the  gas-pipes 
carrying  the  return  current  representing 
a  great  vein,  w’hile  the  intermediate 
branches  represent  the  various  vessels  by 
which  the  blood  is  distributed  through 
the  system.  This,  if  I  understand 
aright,  is  Mr.  Edison’s  proposed  mode 
of  illumination.  The  electric  force  is  at 
hand.  Metals  sufficiently  refractory  to 
bear  being  raised  to  vivid  incandescence 
are  also  within  reach.  The  principles 
which  regulate  the  division  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  and  the  development  of  its  light  and 
heat  are  perfectly  well  known.  There  is 
no  room  for  a  "  discovery,”  in  the  scien¬ 
tific  sense  of  the  term,  but  there  is  am¬ 
ple  room  for  the  exercise  of  that  me¬ 
chanical  ingenuity  which  has  given  us 
the  sewing  machine  and  so  many  other 
useful  inventions.  Knowing  something 
of  the  intricacy  of  the  practical  problem, 
I  should  certainly  prefer  seeing  it  in 
Mr.  Edison’s  hands  to  having  it  in  mine.* 
It  is  sometimes  stated  as  a  recommen¬ 
dation  to  the  electric  light,  that  it  is  light 
without  heat ;  but  to  disprove  this,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  point  to  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Davy,  which  show  that  the 
heaf  of  the  voltaic  arc  transcends  that 

t  *  More  than  thirty  years  ago  the  radiation 
from  incandescent  platinum  was  admirably  in¬ 
vestigated  by  Dr.  Draper  of  New  York. 
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of  any  other  terrestrial  source.  The 
emission  from  the  carbon  points  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  accurate  analysis.  To  simplify 
the  subject,  we  will  take  the  case  of  a 
platinum  wire  at  first  slightly  warmed  by 
the  current,  and  then,  through  the  grad¬ 
ual  augmentation  of  the  latter,  raised  to 
a  white  heat.  When  first  warmed,  the 
wire  sends  forth  rays  which  have  no 
power  on  the  optic  nerve.  They  are 
what  we  call  invisible  rays ;  and  not 
until  the  temperature  of  the  wire  has 
reached  nearly  1,000®  Fahr.,  does  it  be¬ 
gin  to  glow  with  a  faint,  red  lighL  The 
rays  which  it  emits  prior  to  redness  are 
all  invisible  rays,  which  can  warm  the 
hand  but  cannot  excite  vision.  W'hen 
the  temperature  of  the  wire  is  raised  to 
whiteness,  these  dark  rays  not  only  per¬ 
sist,  but  they  are  enormously  augmented 
in  intensity.  They  constitute  about  95 
per  cent,  of  the  total  radiation  from  the 
white-hot  platinum  wire.  They  make  up 
nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  emission  from 
a  brilliant  electric  light.  You  can  by  no 
means  have  the  light  of  the  carbons 
without  this  invisible  emission  as  an  ac¬ 
companiment.  The  visible  radiation  is, 
as  it  were,  built  upon  the  invisible  as  its 
necessary  foundation. 

It  is  easy  to  illustrate  the  growth  in 
intensity  of  these  invisible  rays  as  the 
visible  ones  enter  the  radiation  and  aug¬ 
ment  in  power.  The  transparency  of 
the  simple  gases  and  metalloids — of  oxy¬ 
gen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  io¬ 
dine,  bromine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
even  of  carbon,  for  the  invisible  heat 
rays  is  extraordinary.  Dissolved  in  a 
proper  vehicle,  iodine  cuts  the  visible 
radiation  sharply  off,  but  allows  the  in¬ 
visible  free  transmission.  By  dissolving 
iodine  in  sulphur.  Professor  Dewar  has 
recently  added  to  the  number  of  our  ef¬ 
fectual  ray-filters.  The  mixture  may  be 
made  as  black  as  pitch  for  the  visible, 
while  remaining  transparent  for  the  invis¬ 
ible  rays.  By  such  filters  it  is  possible  to 
detach  the  invisible  rays  from  the  total 
radiation,  and  to  watch  their  augmenta¬ 
tion  as  the  light  increases.  Expressing 
the  radiation  from  a  platinum  wire  when 
it  first  feels  warm  to  the  touch — when, 
therefore,  all  its  rays  are  invisible — by 
the  number  one,  the  invisible  radiation 
from  the  same  wire  raised  to  a  white 
heat  may  be  five  hundred  or  more.  It 
is  not,  then,  by  the  diminution  or  trans¬ 


formation  of  the  non-luminous  emission 
that  we  obtain  the  luminous ;  the  heat 
rays  maintain  their  ground  as  the  neces¬ 
sary  antecedents  and  companions  of  the 
light  rays.  When  detached  and  concen¬ 
trated,  these  powerful  heat  rays  can  pro¬ 
duce  all  the  effects  ascribed  to  the  mirrors 
of  Archimedes  at  the  siege  of  Syracuse. 
While  incompetent  to  produce  the  faint¬ 
est  glimmer  of  light,  or  to  effect  the  most 
delicate  air-thermometer,  they  will  in¬ 
flame  paper,  bum  up  wood,  and  even 
ignite  combustible  metals.  When  they 
impinge  upon  a  metal  refractory  enough 
to  bear  their  shock  without  fusion,  they 
can  raise  it  to  a  heat  so  white  and  lumi¬ 
nous  as  to  yield,  when  analysed,  all  the 
colors  of  the  spectrum.  In  this  way  the 
dark  rays  emitted  by  the  incandescent 
carbons  are  converted  into  light  rays  of 
all  colors.  Still,  so  powerless  are  these 
invisible  rays  to  excite  vision  that  the 
eye  has  been  placed  at  a  focus  compe¬ 
tent  to  raise  platinum  foil  to  bright  red¬ 
ness,  without  experiencing  any  visual 
impression.  Light  for  light,  no  doubt, 
the  amount  of  heat  imparted  by  the  in¬ 
candescent  carbons  to  the  air  is  far  less 
than  that  imparted  by  gas  flames.  It  is 
less  because  of  the  smaller  size  of  the  car¬ 
bons,  and  of  the  comparative  smallness 
of  the  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  in  a 
given  time.  It  is  also  less  because  the 
air  cannot  penetrate  the  carbons  as  it 
penetrates  a  flame.  The  temperature  of 
the  flame  is  lowered  by  the  admixture  of 
a  gas  which  constitutes  four-fifths  of  our 
atmosphere,  and  which,  while  it  appro¬ 
priates  and  diffuses  the  heat,  does  not 
aid  in  the  combustion  ;  and  this  lower¬ 
ing  of  the  temperature  by  the  inert  at¬ 
mospheric  nitrogen,  renders  necessary 
the  combustion  of  a  greater  amount  of 
gas  to  produce  the  necessary  light.  In 
fact,  though  the  statement  may  appear 
paradoxied,  it  is  entirely  because  of  its 
enormous  actual  temperature  that  the 
electric  light  seems  so  cool.  It  is  this 
temperature  that  renders  the  proportion 
of  luminous  to  non-luminous  heat  great¬ 
er  in  the  electric  light  than  in  our  bright¬ 
est  flames.  The  electric  light,  moreover, 
requires  no  air  to  sustain  it.  It  glows 
in  the  most  perfect  air  vacuum.  Its 
light  and  heat  are  therefore  not  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  expense  of  the  vitalising 
constituent  of  the  atmosphere.  It  sheds 
its  light  without  vitiating  the  air. 
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Two  orders  of  minds  have  been  impli¬ 
cated  in  the  development  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  ;  first,  the  investigator  and  discover¬ 
er,  whose  object  is  purely  scientific,  and 
who  cares  little  for  practical  ends  ;  sec¬ 
ondly,  the  practical  mechanician,  whose 
object  is  mainly  industrial.  It  would  be 
easy,  and  probably  in  many  cases  true, 
to  say  that  the  one  wants  to  gain  knowl¬ 
edge,  while  the  other  wants  to  make 
money ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
mechanician  not  unfrequently  merges 
the  hope  of  profit  in  the  love  of  his 
work.  Members  of  each  of  these  classes 
are  sometimes  scornful  towards  those  of 
the  other.  There  is,  tor  example,  some¬ 
thing  superb  in  the  disdain  with  which 
Cuvier  hands  over  the  discoveries  of 
pure  science  to  those  who  apply  them  : 
“  Your  grand  practical  achievements  are 
only  the  easy  application  of  truths  not 
sought  with  a  practical  intent — truths 
which  their  discoverers  pursued  for  their 
own  sake,  impelled  solely  by  an  ardor 
for  knowledge.  Those  who  turned  them 
into  practice  could  not  have  discovered 
them,  while  those  who  discovered  them 
had  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination 
to  pursue  them  to  a  practical  result. 
Your  rising  workshops,  your  peopled 
colonies,  your  vessels  which  furrow  the 
seas  ;  this  abundance,  this  luxury,  this 
tumult  ” —  “  this  commotion,”  he  would 
have  added,  were  he  now  alive,  ‘  ‘  regard¬ 
ing  the  electric  light  ” — ”  all  come  from 
discoverisrs  in  Science,  though  all  remain 
strange  to  them.  The  day  that  a  discov¬ 
ery  enters  the  market  they  abandon  it ; 
it  concerns  them  no  more.” 

In  writing  thus  Cuvier  probably  did 
not  sufficiently  take  into  account  the  re¬ 
action  of  the  applications  of  science  up¬ 
on  science  itselL  The  improvement  of 
an  old  instrument  or  the  invention  of  a 
new  one  is  often  tantamount  to  an  en¬ 
largement  and  refinement  of  the  senses 
of  the  scientific  investigator.  Beyond 
this,  the  amelioration  of  the  community 
is  also  an  object  worthy  of  the  best 
efforts  of  the  human  brain.  Still,  assur¬ 
edly  it  is  well  and  wise  for  a  nation  to 
bear  in  mind  that  those  practical  appli¬ 
cations  which  strike  the  public  eye,  and 
excite  public  admiration,  are  the  out¬ 
growth  of  long  antecedent  labors  begun, 
continued,  and  ended  under  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  purely  intellectual  stimulus. 


“Few,”  says  Pasteur,  “seem  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  real  origin  of  the  marvels  of 
industry  and  the  wealth  of  nations.  I 
need  no  other  proof  of  this  than  the  fre¬ 
quent  employment  in  lectures,  speeches, 
and  official  language  of  the  erroneous 
expression,  ‘  applied  science.  ’  A  states¬ 
man  of  the  greatest  talent  stated  some 
time  ago  that  in  our  day  the  reign  of 
theoretic  science  had  rightly  yielded 
place  to  that  of  applied  science.  Noth¬ 
ing,  I  venture  to  say,  could  be  more 
dangerous,  even  to  practical  life,  than 
the  consequences  which  might  flow  from 
these  words.  They  show  the  imperious 
necessity  of  a  reform  in  our  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  There  exists  no  category  of  sci¬ 
ences  to  which  the  name  of  applied  sci¬ 
ence  could  be  given.  We  have  science 
and  the  applications  of  science  which  are 
united  as  tree  and  fruit.” 

A  final  reflection  is  here  suggested. 
We  have  amongst  us  a  small  cohort  of 
social  regenerators  —  men  of  high 
thoughts  and  aspirations — who  would 
place  the  operations  of  the  scientific 
mind  under  the  control  of  a  hierarchy 
which  should  dictate  to  the  man  of  sci¬ 
ence  the  course  that  he  ought  to  pursue. 
How  this  hierarchy  is  to  get  its  wisdom 
they  do  not  explain.  They  decry  and 
denounce  scientific  theories  ;  they  scorn 
all  reference  to  aether,  and  atoms,  and 
molecules,  as  subjects  lying  far  apart 
from  the  world’s  needs  ;  and  yet  such 
ultra-sensible  conceptions  are  often  the 
spur  to  the  greatest  discoveries.  The 
source,  in  fact,  from  which  the  true 
natural  philosopher  derives  inspiration 
and  unifying  power  is  essentially  ideal. 
Faraday  lived  in  this  ideal  world.  Near¬ 
ly  half  a  century  ago,  when  he  first  ob¬ 
tained  a  spark  from  a  magnet,  an  Oxford 
don  expressed  regret  that  such  a  discov¬ 
ery  should  have  been  made,  as  it  placed 
a  new  and  facile  implement  in  the  hands 
of  the  incendiary.  To  regret,  a  Comtist 
hierarchy  would  have  probably  added  re¬ 
pression,  sending  Faraday  back  to  his 
bookbinder’s  bench  as  a  more  dignified 
and  practical  sphere  of  action  than  ped¬ 
dling  with  a  magnet.  And  yet  it  is  Far¬ 
aday’s  spark  which  now  shines  upon  our 
coasts,  and  promises  to  illuminate  our 
streets,  halls,  quays,  squares,  ware¬ 
houses,  and,  perhaps  at  no  distant  day, 
our  homes. — Fortnightly  Review. 
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At  no  period  of  her  history  did  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  better  deserve  her 
complimentary  title  of  the  ‘  Modem 
Athens,’  than  during  the  last  ten  years 
of  the  1 8th  and  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
19th  century.  She  was  then,  not  only 
nominally,  but  actually  the  capital  of 
Scotland  ;  the  city  in  which  was  concen¬ 
tred  all  the  intellectual  life  and  vigor  of 
the  country.  London  then  occupied  a 
position  of  much  less  importance  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  more  distant  parts  of  the 
Empire  than  is  now  the  case.  Many 
causes  have  contributed  to  bring  about 
the  change,  of  which  the  most  prominent 
is  the  increased  facilities  for  locomotion 
which  have  since  been  introduced.  The 
time  occupied  in  making  a  journey  of 
any  considerable  length  prior  to  the  in¬ 
vention  of  railways  was  so  long,  and  the 
expense  and  other  inconveniences  were 
so  great,  that  persons  living  in  remote 
parts  of  the  country  rarely  attempted  so 
serious  an  undertaking  as  an  expedition 
to  London  without  very  pressing  cause. 
The  following  is  a  description  of  the 
vehicles  in  which  persons  travelled  to 
Edinburgh  in  1797 — ‘  Do  not  form  your 
ideas  of  chaises  in  Scotland  and  the 
North  of  England  from  what  you  see  in 
the  South.  The  chance  is  of  not  getting 
them  at  all,  or  getting  them  in  so  wretch¬ 
ed  a  state  that  it  is  not  only  discreditable 
and  inconvenient,  but  i>ositively  unsafe 
to  ride  in  them.  We  were  put  into 
chaises  with  half  a  bottom,  with  no 
glasses  to  the  windows  or  fastenings  to 
the  door ;  and  we  not  unfrequently 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  party  of 
convicted  Scotchmen  on  our  road  to 
Newgate.’ 

The  consequence  of  this  state  of  things 
was  that  the  position  in  their  own  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  many  of  the  larger  provincial 
towns  was  very  much  more  influential 
than  it  is  at  the  present  day.  A  journey 
to  the  metropolis  from  any  part  of  the 
country  is  now  undertaken  on  a  very 
slight  pretext,  and,  even  when  a  journey 
in  person  is  not  requisite,  articles  of 
dress  or  food  are  obtained  from  thence 
which  would  formerly  have  come  from 
the  nearest  large  town.  The  country 
clergyman  and  the  country  squire  now 
have  the  fish  and  dessert  for  their  din- 
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ner-parties  sent  down  from  ‘  town  ;’  and 
London  houses  furnish  the  silk  dresses 
for  the  ladies  and  the  winter  clothing  for 
the  children.  It  is  almost  the  exception 
for  members  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  living  in  the  country  not  to  run 
up  to  London  for  a  few  days  or  a  few 
weeks  every  year  to  enjoy  the  change  of 
society  and  the  pleasure  of  the  town. 
But  in  the  year  1800  it  was  only  the 
wealthy  few  who  could  afford  either  the 
time  or  the  expense  of  an  annual  visit  to 
London.  So  the  squires,  if  they  went 
from  home  at  all,  contented  themselves 
with  taking  their  families  to  Bristol,  or 
Exeter,  or  Norwich,  or  York,  during  the 
Assize  week  or  the  race  meeting.  In  her 
memoir  of  her  father  Sydney  Smith, 
Lady  Holland  says — ‘  As  our  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  society  were  few,  my  father  oc¬ 
casionally  took  lodgings  for  us  during 
the  Assizes  at  York ;  which  enabled  us 
to  see  a  great  deal  of  the  principal  law¬ 
yers  on  the  Northern  Circuit.’ 

In  many  respects,  therefore,  the  large 
provincial  towns  were  regarded  in  their 
own  neighborhoods  in  the  light  in  which 
London  is  now  regarded  throughout  the 
whole  country.  Various  causes  which 
contributed  to  increase  the  importance 
of  other  provincial  towns  were  combined 
in  the  case  of  Edinburgh.  She  was  the 
titular  capital  of  Scotland,  and,  as  such, 
was  looked  up  to  with  pride  and  venera¬ 
tion  by  the  nation  at  large.  Her  situa¬ 
tion  was  picturesque,  and  many  of  her 
streets  and  public  buildings  were  interest¬ 
ing  from  their  antiquity,  their  beauty, 
and  the  historical  events  with  which  they 
were  associated.  She  was  in  direct  com¬ 
munication,  both  by  land  and  sea,  with 
London  and  many  other  large  towns. 
She  was  the  residence  of  many  of  the  old 
Scotch  nobility  and  landed  gentry,  and 
the  exclusion  of  the  British  from  the 
Continent  during  a  long-protracted  pe¬ 
riod  of  warfare  made  her,  either  for  so¬ 
ciety,  business,  or  education,  a  favorite 
resort  for  strangers.  She  was  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  legal  profession  of  the 
country  at  a  time  when  both  the  Scotch 
bench  and  the  Scotch  bar  were  rendered 
illustrious  by  a  number  of  men  cele¬ 
brated  for  their  learning,  their  elo¬ 
quence,  and  their  wit.  She  was  the 
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headquarters  of  the  Scotch  Church 
whose  pulpits  and  General  Assembly 
were  adorned  by  divines  of  great  emi¬ 
nence  and  piety.  Lastly,  she  was  the 
chief  seat  of  scholarship  and  the  chosen 
home  of  literature  and  science  north  of 
the  T  weed  ;  and  her  schools  and  colleges 
were  filled  with  students  drawn,  not  only 
from  all  parts  of  Scotland,  but  also  from 
England  and  Ireland,  and  even  from  the 
Continent.  Edinburgh  owed  her  wide¬ 
spread  academical  reputation  to  a  con¬ 
stellation  of  great  men,  whose  indefatiga¬ 
ble  industry  in  acquiring,  and  exquisite 
skill  in  imparting,  knowledge  has  rarely 
been  equalled.  Many  of  their  names  are 
still  familiar  to  us,  and  are  regarded 
with  reverence  as  those  of  men  who 
achieved  triumphs  in  literature  or  sci¬ 
ence,  and  whose  writings  still  delight 
and  instruct  their  posterity. 

The  High  School  was  presided  over 
by  Dr.  Adam,  the  Rector,  assisted  by 
Luke  Fraser  and  Willie  Nicol,  the  friend 
of  Bums,  for  whose  edification  ‘  Willie 
brewed  a  peck  o’  maut.’  Unfortunately, 
W'illie  was  only  too  fond  of  brewing  a 
peck  o’  maut,  and  is  reported  to  have 
had  an  incorrigible  partiality  for  the 
bottle. 

Dr.  Adam  was  a  man  of  great  learning 
and  skill  in  teaching.  He  had  raised 
himself  to  his  high  position  by  his  own 
exertions  and  industry,  in  spite  of  innu¬ 
merable  obstacles.  Lord  Brougham 
says,  ‘  The  hardships  he  endured  from 
pKJverty  in  his  early  life  have  seldom 
been  equalled,  never  exceeded.  When 
he  was  endeavoring  to  educate  himself, 
he,  for  some  years,  suffered  from  actual 
hunger,  his  only  means  of  subsistence 
being  the  small  sum  of  three  guineas  a 
quarter  received  from  teaching,  out  of 
which  he  had  to  pay  fourpence  a  week 
for  a  miserable  lodging  two  miles  out  of 
town,  and  his  daily  food  was  oatmeal 
porridge  and  penny  rolls.  He  dispensed 
with  fire  and  candles :  the  former,  by 
severe  exercise  when  the  weather  permit¬ 
ted — when  it  was  bad,  by  climbing  one 
;  of  the  highest  staircases  in  which  Edin¬ 

burgh  abounds  :  the  latter  by  reading  at 
j  the  rooms  of  some  fellow  student.’ 

f  Adam  was  a  consummate  schoolmaster, 

i  and  took  a  genuine  interest  in  the  suc- 

,  cess  of  his  scholars  in  after  life.  He  is 

f  said  to  have  remembered  the  fate  of 

I  every  boy  at  his  school  during  the  fifty 


years  he  had  superintended  it,  and  al¬ 
ways  to  have  traced  their  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  in  after  life  to  their  industry  or  neg¬ 
ligence  while  under  his  care.  He  had 
the  faculty  of  making  himself  greatly  be¬ 
loved  and  respected  by  his  pupils,  and 
many  of  the  most  eminent  of  them  spoke 
of  him  with  gratitude  and  esteem.  If 
the  story  of  his  death-bed  scene  may  be 
believed,  he  might  have  furnished  Pope 
with  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  ‘  nil- 
ing  passion  strong  in  death.’  He  was 
struck  with  palsy  while  teaching  his 
class,  and,  becoming  delirious,  conceived 
he  was  still  in  school ;  and  after  some 
expressions  of  applause  or  censure,  he 
said — ‘  But  it  grows  dark — the  boys  may 
dismiss  ’ — and  instantly  expired. 

The  University  was  under  the  rule  of 
Dr.  Baird,  and  the  most  eminent  among 
the  professors  were  Playfair,  Professor 
of  Mathematics ;  Dugald  Stewart,  of 
Moral  Philosophy  ;  Black,  of  Chemistry  ; 
Dalzell,  of  Greek ;  and  Finlayson,  of 
Logic.  The  students  to  whose  educa¬ 
tion  they  devoted  themselves  were  well 
worthy  of  all  the  skill  and  care  bestowed 
upon  them.  Among  their  number  were 
many  who  afterwards  attained  to  honor 
and  fame.  The  University  curriculum 
extended  over  four  years,  and  these  were 
generally  well  spent  in  steady  useful 
work.  There  were  at  that  time  no  ex¬ 
aminations  and  no  degrees  granted  ex¬ 
cept  in  medicine,  consequently  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  reputation  for  scholarship  was 
built  up  rather  ujjon  his  fellows’  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  of  his  industry  and  gen¬ 
eral  ability  than  upon  actual  tests  under¬ 
gone.  Many  of  the  students  were  very 
poor,  and  only  just  managed  to  maintain 
themselves  by  the  closest  economy,  and 
sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Adam, 
by  the  endurance  of  severe  privations. 
But  the  love  of  learning  was  strong  ;  and 
youth,  health,  and  ambition  carried  them 
through.  At  that  time  too  in  Edinburgh 
it  was  thought  no  disgrace  to  be  poor. 
No  man  of  sense,  ability,  and  agreeable 
manners  was  excluded  from  society  on 
account  of  his  poverty. 

Some  of  the  poorer  students  seem  at 
one  time  to  have  resorted  to  an  ingen¬ 
ious  scheme  for  effecting  a  slight  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  fees  for  the  course  of  chemi¬ 
cal  lectures  without  going  through  the 
formality  of  consulting  the  professors 
upon  the  subject.  Brougham  gives  the 
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follow! r.g  account  of  his  first  interview  tionists.  On  one  occasion,  Brougha;n, 
with  Professor  Black.  ‘  I  remember  the  Homer,  and  Kinnaird  were  summoned 
first  time  I  ever  was  in  his  society,  when  before  the  Principal  to  receive  a  repri- 
I  went  to  take  a  ticket  for  his  class,  mand  for  some  opinions  of  this  nature 

there  stood  upon  his  table  a  small  brass  maintained  in  the  course  of  debate, 

instrument  for  weighing  t|>e  guineas  However,  only  Brougham  obeyed  the 

given.  On  learning  who  I  was,  he  en-  summons,  the  others  l^ing  either  ill  or 

tered  into  conversation  in  a  most  kind  absent,  and  the  reproof  was  very  gently 
manner.  He  asked  what  classes  I  had  administered.  In  1792  Scott  was  sec  re¬ 
attended,  and  expressed  himself  much  tary  and  librarian  of  the  ‘  Speculative,* 
pleased  with  what  I  told  him  of  the  great  and  Jeffrey  remarks  that  the  first  night 
interest  I  took  in  mathematics  and  natu-  he  (Jeffrey)  ever  spent  there,  he  was 
ral  philosophy,  recommending  the  study  much  struck  with  the  singular  appear- 
of  Newton’s  Optics,  both  for  the  sub-  ance  of  the  secretary,  who  sat  gravely  at 
stance  and  the  method.  When  I  was  the  bottom  of  the  table  in  a  huge  woollen 
going  away  he  said — "  You  must  have  nightcap,  and,  when  the  president  took 
been  surprised  at  my  using  this  instru-  the  chair,  pleaded  a  bad  toothache  as 
ment  to  weigh  your  guineas,  but  it  was  his  apology  for  coming  into  that  wor- 
before  I  knew  who  you  were.  I  am  shipful  assembly  in  such  a  ‘  portentous 
obliged  to  weigh  them  when  strange  slu-  machine.’  Another  Society  was  the 
dents  come  in,  there  being  a  very  large  ‘  Juvenile  Literary  Society,’  which  num- 
number  who  bring  light  guineas  ;  so  that  bered  among  its  members,  Brougham, 
if  I  did  not  act  in  self-defence  against  Homer,  John  Forbes  (Lord  Medwin), 
that  class  of  students  I  should  be  de-  Henry  Mackenzie  (Lord  Mackenzie), 
frauded  of  many  pounds  every  year.”  ’  James  Keay,  Andrew Wauchope,  and  An- 
The  lives  of  the  rising  generation  in  drew  Thomson.  There  were  also  ‘  The 
Edinburgh  were  not,  however,  unremit-  Academical;’  ‘The  Royal  Medical,’ 
tingly  devoted  to  study.  The  wise  old  whose  debates,  as  its  name  indicates, 
saw  which  tells  that  all  work  and  no  play  principally  turned  upon  subjects  con- 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy  was  believed  in,  nected  wth  the  science  of  medicine  ;  and 
and  there  was  plenty  of  amusement,  in-  the  ‘Academy  of  Physics,’  whose  pro- 
tellectual  and  otherwise,  to  vary  the  fessed  object  was  ‘  the  investigation  of 
daily  routine.  After  the  completion  of  nature,  the  laws  by  which  her  phenom- 
the  day’s  work,  the  evenings  were  passed  ena  are  regulated,  and  the  history  of 
in  social  intercourse.  One  of  the  most  opinion  concerning  those  laws.’  This 
popular  forms  of  relaxation  was  the  exer-  society  was  founded  by  Brougham,  who, 
cise  of  composition  and  public  speaking,  however,  declined  the  proffered  honor 
for  which  the  numerous  literary  and  de-  of  being  the  first  president.  This  im- 
bating  societies  afforded  every  facility,  portant  functionary’s  duties  were  very 
Foremost  in  importance  among  these  minutely  and  accurately  defined  :  ‘To 
was  the  ‘  Speculative  Society,’  founded  keep  order,  as  he  pleases,  without  limit- 
in  1764,  in  whose  books  about  this  time  ing  the  freedom  of  discussion  ;  to  ask 
we  find  the  names  of  Scott,  Homer,  all  the  members  present  their  opinion, 
Moncrieff,  Miller,  Loch,  Adam,  Cock-  and  not  to  allow  a  few  to  engross  the 
burn,  Jardine,  Thomson,  Allen,  Jeffrey,  conversation  ;  to  keep  the  speakers  from 
Murray,  Lord  Henry  Petty  (afterwards  wandering  from  the  subject ;  to  direct 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne),  Kinnaird,  Lord  attention  at  intervals  of  silence  to  what 
Webb  Seymour,  Brougham,  the  two  he  thinks  the  most  interesting  points  of 
Grants  (Lord  Glenelg  and  Sir  Robert  the  quesiton  under  discussion  ;  to  de- 
Grant),  and  many  others  who  afterwards  dare  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  on  which 
became  celebrated.  The  freedom  of  side  he  conceives  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
thought  and  language  which  not  unfre-  jority  to  be ;  and,  upon  his  election  to 
quently  distinguished  the  debates  of  the  the  office,  to  make  himself  master  im- 
Speculative  were  the  source  of  many  dis-  mediately  of  the  laws,  customs,  and  his- 
agreements  between  the  students  and  tory  of  the  Academy.  ’  This  Society  soon 
professors,  the  latter  accusing  the  for-  came  to  an  untimely  end,  and  Lord 
mer  of  advocating  French  principles,  Campbell  hints  in  his  ‘  Life  of  Brough- 
t.e.  the  doctrines  of  the  French  Revolu-  am  ’  that  its  decease  is  to  be  attributed 
New  Sbeixs.— Vou  XXIX.,  No.  4  26 
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to  the  fact  that  the  founder  engrossed  of  Scotch  judges,  who  were  still  on  the 
the  whole  conversation  to  himself,  that  bench  in  the  last  years  of  the  century, 
no  interval  of  silence  was  ever  known  to  thought  it  a  positive  merit  for  a  man  to 
occur,  that  the  president,  finding  his  get  drunk.  Of  this  class  was  Lord 
authority  set  at  naught,  abruptly  left  the  Hermand,  of  whom  it  is  related  that, 
chair,  and  that  no  one  would  agree  to  be  when  a  man  who  had  accidentally  stab- 
his  successor.  bed  a  boon  companion,  with  whom  he 

Next  to  the  literary  societies,  the  most  had  been  drinking,  was  sentenced  to 
popular  form  of  amusement  was  the  only  a  very  short  term  of  imprisonment, 
theatre.  The  modem  Athenians  were  the  learned  judge  protested  vehemently 
very  severe  critics,  and  had  no  scruples  against  the  leniency  of  the  sentence  de- 
about  damning  a  play  which  failed  to  creed  by  his  brethren.  ‘  We  are  told,  ’ 
come  up  to  their  standard  of  excellence,  he  said,  ‘  that  there  was  no  malice,  and 
Thus,  on  the  production  of  a  new  and  that  the  prisoner  must  have  been  in 
very  foolish  play  by  a  certain  Robert  liquor.  In  liquor  !  why,  he  was  drunk  ! 
Herron,  after  four  very  dull  and  very  And  yet  he  murdered  the  very  man  who 
absurd  acts,  the  fifth  opened  with  a  had  been  drinking  with  him  !  They 
drinking  scene,  m  which  one  of  the  had  been  carousing  the  whole  night,  and 
actors,  addressing  his  compaions,  asked,  yet  he  stabbed  him  ;  after  drinking  a 
‘  Well,  gentlemen,  what  toast  shall  we  whole  bottle  of  rum  with  him  !  Good 
drink  ?  ’  The  reply  came  from  the  middle  God  !  My  lords,  if  he  will  do  this  when 
of  the  pit,  where  a  long,  lanky  youth,  he’s  drunk,  what  will  he  not  do  when 
rising  up  and  putting  on  his  hat,  called  he’s  sober  ?  ’  In  some  letters  written  in 
out,  ‘  We’ll  drink  good-afteraoon  !’ and  1799  by  Brougham,  then  just  twenty- 
instantly  made  for  the  dpor,  his  example  one,  to  his  relative  Mr. — afterwards 
being  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  audi-  Lord — Robertson,  a  man  of  eminence, 
ence.  The  youth  in  question  was  Henry  and  of  a  sober,  respectable  character. 
Brougham,  and  Herron’s  play  never  ap-  we  find  such  passages  as  the  following  ; 
peared  on  the  Edinburgh  boards  again.  — ‘  At  night  we  are  uniformly  and  uni- 
The  amusements  of  the  students  and  versally (drunk).  Your  humble  ser- 
their  friends  were  not  all,  however,  of  vant  being  in  the  chair  {rx  officio)  does 
such  an  intellectual  character  as  the  de-  his  best,  and  having  a  good  capacity  for 
bating  societies  and  the  drama.  There  wine,  does  odd  things  enough.  Yester- 
were  numerous  clubs  of  a  nature  simply  day  our  mess  fell  off,  Campbell  and  I 
convivial,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  and  two  natives  set  into  it,  and  among 
‘  Ante  Manum,’ — so  called  bet^use  the  four  had  twelve  port  bottles  ;  the  natives 
bill  was  always  supposed  to  be  paid  be-  and  Bob  being  stowed  away,  I  finished 
forehand  ;  the  *  Tweeddale,’  the  ‘  Apol-  another  bottle  and  a  half  of  port  with  an 
lo,’ ‘  The  Club,’ and  many  others  ;  and  it  old  excise  man,  major  of  volunteers.’ 
was  the  custom,  after  the  debate  or  the  In  another  letter  he  says,  ‘  The  only 
play  was  finished,  to  adjourn  either  to  part  of  our  adventures  I  look  back  on 
one  of  these,  or  to  some  well-known  with  regret  is  the  bottle  department,  and 
tavern  or  oyster  rooms,  for  supper,  over  this  scene  I  shall  decline  leading 
which  has  always  been  a  favorite  Edin-  you  ;  because  I  draw  a  curtain  over  it, 
burgh  meal.  It  was  said  that  Edinburgh  and  you’d  run  a  great  risk  of  cutting 
was  the  only  place  where  people  dined  yourself  in  the  dark  among  the  frag- 
twice  every  day.  The  supper  and  the  ments  of  innumerable  dozens  of  empty 
subsequent  carouse  were  frequently  pro-  bottles.’  The  custom  of  drinking  toasts 
longed  till  far  into  the  morning  hours,  then  universally  prevailed  to  such  a  de- 
Those  were  the  days  of  hard  drinking,  gree  that  it  was  considered  a  great  piece 
when  it  was  thought  no  disgrace  for  a  of  ill-breeding  for  any  one  in  a  company 
gentleman  to  take  more  liquor  than  was  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  without  dedicat- 
by  any  means  good  for  him.  In  fact,  ing  it  to  the  health  of  some  person  either 
not  only  was  it  no  disgrace,  but  many  present  or  absent.  But  still  worse  were 
even  of  the  younger  generation  prided  the  ‘sentiments.’  The  glasses  being 
themselves  upon  the  number  of  bottles  filled,  each  person  in  turn,  lady  or 
of  port  or  glasses  of  punch  they  could  gentleman,  was  asked  to  give  a  senti- 
carry.  Several  of  the  older'  generation  ment.  The  following  are  specimens  of 
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some  of  those  more  commonly  given, 
though  many  persons  had  a  happy  knack 
of  inventing  new  sentiments  appropriate 
to  the  occasion  ; — '  May  the  pleasures  of 
the  evening  bear  the  reflections  of  the 
morning.’^  ‘May  the  friends  of  our 
youth  be 'the  companions  of  our  old 
age.’  ‘  May  the  hand  of  charity  wipe 
the  tear  from  the  eye  of  sorrow.’  ‘  Deli¬ 
cate  pleasures  to  susceptible  minds.’ 
'May  never  worse  be  among  us.’  It 
may  easily  be  believed  that,  when  such 
was  the  general  indulgence  accorded  to 
habits  of  hard  drinking,  many  of  the 
tavern  orgies  did  not  end  in  a  very  or¬ 
derly  fashion  ;  and  accordingly  we  hear 
of  escapades  which  hardly  harmonise 
with  our  notions  of  the  staid  and  digni¬ 
fied  demeanor  befitting  future  Edinburgh 
Reviewers,  church  dignitaries,  judges, 
and  Lord  Chancellors.  The  most  pop¬ 
ular  recreation  appears  to  have  been 
wrenching  off  door-knockers  and  bell- 
handles.  In  his  memoirs,  written  after 
he  had  passed  his  eightieth  year.  Lord 
Brougham  narrates  with  glee  his  feats  in 
this  peculiar  branch  of  science.  He  says 
there  appears  to  have  been  some  |mys- 
terious  fascination  about  it,  and  that  he 
was  so  great  an  adept  at  it  that,  on  his 
quitting  Edinburgh  for  London,  he  had 
a  large  cupboard  in  his  father’s  house, 
of  which  he  kept  the  key,  full  of  his 
trophies.  This  theory  of  a  mysterious 
fascination  really  seems  to  be  the  only 
explanation  of  the  matter,  for  on  one 
occasion  we  find  even  the  grave  and 
sedate  Horner  himself  taking  part  in  one 
of  these  unhallowed  expeditions.  A 
party,  of  whom  Brougham  and  Homer 
were  members,  sallied  forth  one  evening 
after  dinner,  and,  stopping  in  front  of  a 
druggist’s  shop.  Brougham  was  hoisted 
upon  the  shoulders  of  one  of  his  compan¬ 
ions,  and,  with  much  difficulty,  twisted 
off  an  enormous  brazen  serpent,  which 
served  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  carried  on  within.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion  they  had  a  narrow  escape  from  the 
clutches  of  the  City  Guard.  Again  we 
find  Jeffrey,  Cockburn,  Moncrieff,  Cun- 
inghame,  and  Brougham  twisting  off 
knockers  and  smashing  lamps.  Brough¬ 
am  was  suddenly  missed,  and  his  dis¬ 
appearance  was  explained  by  the  un¬ 
timely  arrival  of  the  guardians  of  the 
peace,  whom  he  had  set  upon  the  track 
of  his  companions.  They  all  took  to 


their  heels  and  escaped,  except  one,  and 
he  too  was  released  on  payment  of  a 
bribe  of  five  shillings  to  his  captors. 
The  Edinburgh  watchmen  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  actually  did  capture  the  future  Lord 
Chancellor  and  his  companions,  and 
consign  them  to  durance  vile  ;  but,  as 
we  should  expect,  it  happened  that  this 
time  they  were  not  in  the  wrong  ;  but 
were  displaying  their  chivalry  by  inter¬ 
posing  to  prevent  a  mob  of  bakers  from 
beating  an  unfortunate  woman.  Of 
course  Dogberry  made  no  nice  distinc¬ 
tions  of  persons,  but  consigned  both  the 
disturbers  and  defenders  of  the  peace 
to  the  watchhouse.  This  was,  however, 
an  instance  of  very  unusual  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  the  City  Guard.  It  was  but 
rarely  that  they  were  sufficiently  on  the 
alert  to  catch  any  of  those  engaged  in 
these  nocturnal  pranks  ;  nor  can  this  be 
wondered  at,  considering  what  the  guard¬ 
ians  of  the  peace  were  in  those  days. 
They  were  not  generally  more  than  200 
in  number,  and  were  all  old,  hard-fea- 
tured^veterans,  whose  general  history  was 
that,  after  being  mauled  in  the  wars, 
commonly  in  a  Highland  regiment,  they 
were  discharged,  and,  returning  home, 
thought  themselves  fortunate  if  they  got 
into  this  fragment  of  the  old  burgher 
militia,  where  the  pay  was  better  than 
nothing,  and  the  discipline  not  quite  in¬ 
consistent  with  whisky,  while  the  service 
was  limited  to  keeping  the  peace  within 
the  city.  Their  uniform  was  a  red  coat 
turned  up  with  blue,  a  red  waistcoat,  red 
breeches,  long  black  gaiters,  white  belts, 
and  large  cocked  hats  bound  with  white 
worsted  ribbon.  They  had  muskets  and 
bayonets,  but  rarely  used  them  ;  for 
their  peculiar  weapon  was  the  genuine 
old  Lochaber  axe.  But  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that,  because  the  peaceful 
slumbers  of  the  good  citizens  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  were  occasionally  disturbed  by 
pranks  such  as  those  above  described, 
the  lives  of  the  youths  who  took  part  in 
them  were  spent  in  idleness  and  dissipa¬ 
tion.  That  this  was  not  the  case,  the  sub¬ 
sequent  careers  of  Brougham,  the  ring¬ 
leader,  and  of  many  of  his  companions, 
are  sufficient  proof.  ‘Brougham’s  father 
was  an  Englishman,  who,  'coming  into 
possession  of  a  small  estate  in  Westmore¬ 
land,  and  having  experienced  a  serious- 
disappointment  in  a  love  affair,  had, 
after  wandering  about  in  an  unsettled. 
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state  of  mind  for  some  time,  at  last  mar¬ 
ried  a  Scotch  lady,  niece  of  Dr.  Robert¬ 
son,  the  historian,  and  set  up  his  house¬ 
hold  gods  in  Edinburgh.  There  his  son 
Henry  was  bom  on  September  19,  1778. 
At  a  very  early  age  the  lad  is  said  to  have 
given  evidence  of  precocious  talents. 
He  was  taught  to  read  and  write  by  his 
mother,  and  after  attending  a  small  day- 
school  for  a  short  time,  was  sent,  when 
barely  seven  years  of  age,  to  the  High. 
School,  at  that  time  in  its  most  flourish¬ 
ing  condition.  Here  he  greatly  distin¬ 
guished  himself,  notwithstanding  the 
weak  state  of  his  health,  and  attracted  the 
notice  of  Dr,  Adam.  Quitting  the  High 
School  as  ‘  Dux  ’  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
and  being  as  yet  considered  too  young 
to  enter  the  University,  he  studied  for  a 
year  with  a  private  tutor  at  Brougham. 
Entering  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
in  the  winter, of  1792,  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  especially  to  the  study  of  natural 
science  and  mathematics ;  and  when 
only  sixteen  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
‘  Refraction  of  Light,’  which  gained  the 
prize  adjudged  by  a  German  University 
for  that  subject.  He  also  wrote  sun¬ 
dry  papers  on  mathematical  and  scien¬ 
tific  subjects,  which  were  read  before  the 
Royal  Society,  and  published  in  its 
‘  Transactions.’  At  the  conclusion  of 
his  four  years’  curriculum  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  he  travelled  for  some  time  on 
the  Continent,  and  on  his  return  he 
‘passed  advocate’  in  1800.  His  prog¬ 
ress  at  the  Scotch  bar  was  not  such  as  to 
satisfy  his  ambition,  for  the  only  em¬ 
ployment  he  obtained  was  the  defence 
of  the  very  poorest  class  of  prisoners. 
Even  in  this  unremunerative  line  of 
practice  he  was  far  from  successful,  for 
he  had  one  of  the  great  faults  to  which 
an  advocate  is  peculiarly  liable — that  of 
caring  much  less  for  his  clients’  success 
than  his  own  glorification.  Provided 
only  that  he  could  gratify  his  love  of 
display  by  the  delivery  of  a  brilliant 
speech,  he  cared  little  or  not  at  all 
which  way  the  judgment  went.  In  per¬ 
son,  at  this  time.  Brougham  was  tall  and 
awkward,  with  strongly  marked  features 
and  a  very  long  neck.  A  slight  convul- 
-sive  movement  of  the  lips  gave  at  times 
an  unpleasant  aspect  to  his  expression, 
'but  his  laugh  was  hearty  and  genial,  and 
4he  real  goodness  of  his  heart  and  his 


kind  and  cheerful  manners  generally 
prepossessed  in  his  favor  even  those 
whom  his  external  disadvantages  had 
disposed  to  regard  him  unfavorably.  In 
conversation  he  was  inexhaustible.  On 
commonplace  topics  he  talked  with  ease 
and  good  sense,  but  without  showing 
any  capability  for  raising  them  above 
their  natural  level.  But  on  subjects  in 
which  he  took  an  interest,  the  originality 
of  his  ideas,  the  logical  acumen  of  his 
argument,  the  bitterness  of  his  satire,  his 
wonderful  memory,  his  command  of  lan¬ 
guage,  and,  above  all,  his  intense  earnest¬ 
ness  and  conviction  of  the  indisputable 
correctness  of  his  own  views^  bore  down 
all  opp>osition  and  gave  his  hearers  a 
high  idea  of  his  powers.  The  same 
qualities  were  apparent  in  his  public 
speaking,  for  which  he  early  evinced 
great  aptitude,  and  for  which  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  voice  of  great  power  and 
flexibility  rendered  him  peculiarly  fitted. 
He  had  a  curious  habit,  which  he  says 
w'as  imitated  from  a  preacher  whom  he 
sometimes  heard  in  Edinburgh,  of  drop¬ 
ping  his  voice  almost  to  a  whisper,  when¬ 
ever  he  wished  particularly  to  emphasize 
a  sentence.  This  was  often  done  with 
most  dramatic  effect,  and  ‘  Brougham’s 
whispers  ’  were  afterwards  well  known  in 
the  English  House  of  Commons.  He 
wrote  with  a  rapidity  and  facility  per¬ 
fectly  marvellous.  Treatises  on  politics, 
on  natual  science,  on  mathematics,  re¬ 
views,  essays,  a  voluminous  work  on 
‘  Colonial  Policy  ’  —  *  quicquid  agunt 
homines  ’ — he  had  attempted  everything 
when  little  more  than  a  boy.  Lord 
Campbell  says  that  if  shut  up  in  a  tower 
for  a  year,  without  access  to  a  single  book 
of  reference,  he  could  have  written  a  by 
no  means  despicable  encyclopaedia.  His 
style  is  clear,  strong,  and  concise.  The 
mere  clothing  of  his  ideas  was  evidently 
a  work  of  no  labor  at  all.  His  great 
fault  was  an  insatiable  desire  of  being 
accounted  singular  and  eccentric,  of 
being  a  universal  genius,  an  ‘  Admirable 
Crichton.’  He  w’as  always  endeavoring 
to  attract  people’s  attention,  to  outshine 
and  eclipse  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  Even  in  drinking  he  wished  to 
make  Mr.  Robertson  believe  that  he 
could  conquer,  not  only  his  own  com¬ 
panions,  but  even  a  hard-headed  old 
Scotch  exciseman.  He  seemed  to  aim 
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at  the  character  which  Dryden  ascribes 
to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  : — 

‘  A  man  so  various  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind’s  epitome  ; 

Who  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon 
Was  chemist,  statesman,  fiddler,  and  buffoon.’ 

He  had  an  unshakeable  belief  in  him¬ 
self — in  his  own  industry  and  his  own 
ability.  To  a  certain  extent  this  belief 
was  fully  justified,  but  the  glory  of  hav¬ 
ing  rivalled  Bacon,  Newton,  and  Burke 
in  their  several  spheres  w'as  not  to  be 
concentrated  in  one  individual. 

Francis  Jeffrey  was  cast  in  a  very 
different  mould.  He  was  older  than 
Brougham  by  several  years,  having  been 
bom  on  October  23,  1773,  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  where  his  father  held  one  of  the 
deputy  clerkships  of  the  court  of  session. 
Francis  was  sent  at  the  age  of  eight  to 
the  High  School,  where  he  remained  six 
years  without  particularly  distinguishing 
himself.  At  fourteen  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Glasgow  for  a  couple  of 
sessions,  and  he  spent  the  next  eighteen 
months  at  home,  in  Edinburgh,  where 
he  attended  the  law  classes  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  In  September,  1791,  he  entered 
at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  but  he  dis¬ 
liked  both  the  place  and  its  inhabitants, 
and  accordingly  left  in  July,  1792. 
During  all  the  time  that  he  attended 
these  various  places  of  instruction  he 
worked  hard  and  perseveringly  in  his  own 
peculiar  w’ay,  and,  even  thus  early,  he 
evinced  the  |  taste  for  literary  criticism 
by  the  exercise  of  which  he  afterwards 
acquired  his  reputation.  It  was  his  in¬ 
variable  practice,  from  his  school-days 
upwards,  to  take  notes  of  the  contents 
of  every  book  he  read,  and  then  to  criti¬ 
cise  it  carefully  and  elaborately.  Many 
manuscript  volumes  of  these  early  exer¬ 
cises  were  found  among  his  papers  at 
his  death,  and  they  serve  to  show  that 
the  marvellous  subtlety  and  felicity 
which  distinguish  the  literary  criticisms 
with  which  he  in  after  years  enriched  the 
pages  of  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review  ’  were 
the  result,  not  merely  of  a  sort  of  in¬ 
stinct,  but  of  patient  industry  and  per¬ 
severing  work.  After  leaving  Oxford 
he  began  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  his 
future  career,  and,  after  rejecting  the 
ideas  of  a  literary  and  a  mercantile  life, 
he  finally  determined  to  enter  at  the 
Scotch  bar.  He  was  formally  admitted 
to  practice  on  December  t6,  1794.  For 


many  years  his  progress  at  the  bar  was 
very  slow,  and  he  often  had  thoughts  of 
quitting  it  and  trying  some  other  profes¬ 
sion.  Gradually,  however,  he  worked 
himself  into  some  small  practice.  In 
1801  he  married  a  second  cousin  of  his 
own.  This  was  a  bold  step,  fof  the  lady 
had  no  fortune,  and  Jeffrey  himself  had 
told  his  brother  in  a  letter  written  only 
six  months  before,  ‘  My  profession  has 
never  yet  brought  mein  100/.  a  year.’ 
The  young  couple  began  housekeeping  in 
a  style  suited  to  their  very  limited  means 
in  the  third  story  of  a  house  in  Buc- 
cleugh  Place,  Edinburgh,  and  here  they 
were  living  in  the  year  1802. 

Jeffrey’s  personal  appearance  was  not 
remarkable.  His  complexion  was  very 
dark  ;  his  features  were  good  and  clearly 
cut ;  he  had  a  high  intellectual  forehead 
and  firmly  set  lips.  He  was  very  short, 
and  almost  diminutive  in  person — a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  called  forth  innumer¬ 
able  jokes  from  his  friend  Sydney  Smith. 

‘  Look  at  my  little  friend  Jeffrey,’  said 
Smith,  ‘  he  hasn’t  body  enough  to  cover 
his  mind  decently  with  :  his  intellect  is 
indecently  exposed.’  On  another  occa¬ 
sion,  Jeffrey,  having  arrived  unexpect¬ 
edly  at  Foston  when  Smith  was  from 
home,  amused  himself  by  joining  the 
children,  who  were  riding  a  donkey. 
After  a  time,  greatly  to  the  delight  of 
his  young  playmates,  Jeffrey  himself 
mounted  the  animal,  and  Smith,  return¬ 
ing  at  the  time,  sang  out  the  following 
impromptu  : — 

‘  Witty  as  Horatius  Flaccus, 

Great  a  Jacobin  as  Gracchus, 

Short,  but  not  as  fat  as  Bacchus, 

Riding  on  a  little  Jackass.’ 

His  fondness  for  children  w’as  remark¬ 
able.  He  was  never  so  happy  as  when 
in  their  society.  He  was  a  most  devot¬ 
ed  husband  and  father.  He  was  pas¬ 
sionately  attached  to  his  native  city, 
Edinburgh,  and  was  always  miserable 
away  from  it.  It  was  the  same  all 
through  life  :  he  never  could  reconcile 
himself  to  new  places,  people,  or  habits. 
His  letters  from  Glasgow  and  Oxford, 
and,  in  later  years,  from  America  and 
London,  are  all  full  of  complaints  of  his 
loneliness  and  longings  for  home.  In 
society,  his  manners  were  pleasant  and 
courteous,  though  somewhat  reserved 
with  strangers  ;  but  with  his  intimates 
his  conversation  was  open  and  unre- 
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strained,  and  evidently  the  natural  out¬ 
come  of  a  mind  stored  with  an  immense 
amount  of  accurate  and  interesting  in¬ 
formation.  His  accent  in  talking  was 
unpleasant,  as  his  endeavors  during  his 
Oxford  career  to  acquire  a  correct  Eng¬ 
lish  pronunciation  had  resulted  only  in 
a  high  and  apparently  affected  tone  of 
voice.  Lord  Holland  said  that,  though 
he  had  got  rid  of  his  broad  Scotch,  he 
had  acquired  only  a  narrow  English. 
The  same  defect  was  apparent  in  his 
public  speaking,  in  which  he  was  never 
very  successful.  His  industry  was  in¬ 
defatigable,  and  his  general  information 
of  the  widest  range,  perfectly  accurate, 
and  always  at  command.  He  had  a 
natural  aptitude  for  literary  criticism, 
which  from  a  very  early  age  he  had  care¬ 
fully  cultivated  and  fostered,  so  that 
probably  no  man  at  that  time  could  have 
been  found  more  peculiarly  fitted  for 
the  position,  which  was  unanimously 
conceded  to  him  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
great  literary  undertaking  with  which  his 
name  will  always  be  associated. 

Francis  Horner,  the  eldest  son  of  an 
Edinburgh  merchant,  was  born  on  Au¬ 
gust  12,  1778.  His  earliest  friend  was 
Henry  Brougham,  M’ho  was  one  month 
his  junior,  and  with  whom  he  used  to 
play  about  on  the  pavement  before  his 
father’s  house.  In  1786  he  was  sent  to 
the  High  School,  where  he  remained  six 
years,  and  attained  the  distinguished 
position  of  ‘  Dux,’  or  head  boy  of  the 
school.  He  matriculated  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh  in  November 
1792,  and  having  passed  through  all  his 
classids  with  credit,  quitted  it  in  1795. 
It  was  both  his  own  and  his  father's 
wish  that  he  should  adopt  the  bar  as  his 
profession  ;  and,  with  a  view  to  afford 
him  every  pK>ssible  educational  advan¬ 
tage,  he  was  sent  to  London  to  study 
for  a  couple  of  years.  He  ‘  passed  ad¬ 
vocate  ’  in  June  1800.  Horner’s  char¬ 
acter  was  singularly  consistent  all 
through  life.  As  a  boy  at  school  he  is 
described  by  his  contemporaries  as  grave, 
sedate,  and  studious.  His  attachment 
to  the  truth  was  so  inflexible  that  not 
even  in  jest  could  he  brook  the  slightest 
deviation  from  it.  Unswerving  in  his 
steady  honesty  of  purpose  and  pursuit 
of  the  right,  possessed  of  a  cool,  clear 
head,  and  sound  judgment,  he  was  in¬ 
variably  respected  and  looked  up  to  even 


by  his  political  adversaries.  Smith  said 
that  Homer  had  the  ten  commandments 
written  on  his  face,  and  that  he  looked 
so  virtuous  that  he  might  commit  any 
crime,  and  no  one  would  believe  him 
guilty.  Though  not  a  man  of  genius, 
or  even  of  a  very  high  order  of  ability, 
he  made  up  for  any  deficiencies  in  this 
respect  by  his  indefatigable  industry  and 
]x>wers  of  application.  His  early  death 
alone  prevented  him  from  reaching^  a 
very  high  position  in  the  political  world. 

Brougham,  Jeffrey,  and  Homer  had 
all  chosen  the  bar  as  a  profession,  and 
they  were  the  most  eminent  for  their 
abilities  among  the  younger  members  of 
the  Scotch  bar  in  the  first  years  of  the 
century.  They  were  the  leading  spirits 
among  a  little  band  of  young  men,  who 
were  closely  bound  together  by  the  ties 
of  personal  friendship  and  similar  politi¬ 
cal  opinions.  Other  members  of  the 
brotherhood  were  John  Macfarlane, 
Archibald  Fletcher,  Thomas  Thomson, 
Thomas  Grahame,  George  Joseph  Bell, 
Henry  Cockbum,  James  Moncrieff, 
George  .  Cranstoun,  and  John  Allen. 
All  political  power  being  at  that  time, 
and  having  been  for  many  years,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Tories,  the  judges  were,  of 
course,  all  of  that  faith.  Party  spirit 
ran  high  ;  and  every  man  who  held 
opinions  'opposed  to  those  of  the  domi¬ 
nant  majority  was  assumed  to  be  willing 
and  ready  to  go  to  the  most  extreme 
lengths  —  Republicanism,  Revolution, 
Regicide.  The  following  is  Sydney 
Smith’s  account  of  the  state  of  party 
feeling  at  that  time  ; 

‘  From  the  beginning  of  the  century 
to  the  death  of  Lord  Liverpool,  was  an 
awful  period  for  those  who  ventured  to 
maintain  liberal  opinions  ;  and  who  were 
too  honest  to  sell  them  for  the  ermine 
of  the  judge  or  the  lawn  of  the  prelate. 
A  long  and  hopeless  career  in  your  pro¬ 
fession,  the  chuckling  grin  of  the  noodle, 
the  sarcastic  leer  of  the  geuine  political 
rogue ;  prebendaries,  deans,  bishops, 
made  over  your  head  ;  reverend  rene¬ 
gades  advanced  to  the  highest  dignities 
of  the  Church  for  helping  to  rivet  the 
fetters  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  dis¬ 
senters  ;  and  no  more  chance  of  a  Whig 
administration  than  of  a  thaw  in  Zembla. 
These  ‘were  the  penalties  exacted  for  lib¬ 
erality  of  opinion  at  that  period  ;  and, 
not  only  was  there  no  pay,  but  there 
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were  many  stripes.  It  is  always  con¬ 
sidered  a  piece  of  impertinence  in  Eng¬ 
land  if  a  man  of  less  than  two  or  three 
thousand  a  year  has  any  opinions  at  all 
on  important  subjects  ;  and  in  addition 
he  was  sure  to  be  assailed  with  all  the 
Billingsgate  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Jacobin,  Atheist,  Socinian,  leveller, 
incendiary,  regicide,  were  the  gentlest 
appellations  used  ;  and  any  man  who 
breathed  a  syllable  against  the  senseless 
bigotry  of  the  two  Georges,  or  hinted  at 
the  abominable  tyranny  and  persecution 
exercised  against  Catholic  Ireland,  was 
shunned  as  unfit  for  the  relations  of 
social  life.  Not  a  murmur  against  any 
abuse  permitted.  To  say  a  word  against 
the  suitorcidal  delays  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  or  the  cruel  punishments  of 
the  game  laws,  or  against  any  abuse 
which  a  rich  man  inflicted  and  a  poor 
man  suffered,  was  treason  against  the 
plousiocracy,  and  was  bitterly  and  stead¬ 
ily  resented.’  A  young  man,  therefore, 
known  to  hold  Whig  opinions,  was  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  an  outcast.  He  had  no 
hope  of  obtaining  any  promotion  in  his 
profession,  and  clients  would  rarely  em¬ 
ploy  an  advocate  on  whom  the  judges 
looked  with  disfavor.  There  was  a  par¬ 
ticular  comer  in  the  ‘  Outer  House  ’ 
where  these  pariahs  congregated.  This 
was  known  as  *  The  Mountain,’  the  name 
by  which  the  most  extreme  party  in  the 
French  Revolutionary  Assembly  was 
distinguished.  Here  they  walked  and 
talked  together,  shunned  by  the  more 
fortunate  adherents  of  the  party  in 
power  ;  occasionally  employed  in  some 
small  and  unremunerative  business  by  a 
friendly  solicitor  for  the  sake  of  old 
family  friendship,  but  with  little  hope  of 
ever  working  themselves  up  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  their  talents  entitled  them  to 
expect.  This  ostracism  was,  however, 
not  an  unmixed  evil,  but,  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  even  a  positive  good  ;  want  of 
professional  employment  gave  them  leis¬ 
ure  for  cultivating  literature  ;  persecu¬ 
tion  drew  more  closely  the  bonds  of 
personal  friendship,  and  made  them  self- 
dependent. 

In  1797,  Edinburgh  society  received 
an  addition  by  the  advent  of  a  young 
English  clergyman,  who  came  to  reside 
there  in  the  capacity  of  tutor  to  the  son 
of  the  squire  of  the  parish  of  which  he 
had  been  curate  for  two  years.  The 


reverend  gentleman’s  name  was  Sydney 
Smith.  The  son  of  a  gentleman  of  good 
family  and  fortune  in  the  south  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Sydney  was  born  at  W’oodford  in 
Essex  in  1771.  He  was  educated  at 
Winchester  and  at  New  College,  Oxford. 
His  own  wish  was  to  enter  at  the  Eng¬ 
lish  bar,  but  his  father,  having  been  at 
great  expense  in  educating  and  starting 
in  life  his  other  three  sons,  prevailed 
upon  Sydney  to  embrace  the  clerical 
profession.  He  was  accordingly  ordain¬ 
ed,  and  accepted  the  small  curacy  of 
Netherhaven,  a  village  situated  in  the 
middle  of  Salisbury  Plain.  Here  he 
formed  a  close  friendship  with  the  squire 
of  the  parish,  Mr.  Beach  ;  who,  after 
Smith  had  held  the  curacy  for  a  couple 
of  years,  requested  him  to  resign  it  and 
go  abroad  as  tutor  to  his  eldest  son. 
They  started  for  the  University  of 
Weimar  in  Saxony  ;  but  before  reaching 
their  destination,  Germany  was  convul¬ 
sed  by  war,  and  they  put  into  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Smith’s  unrivalled  social  quali¬ 
ties  and  evident  talents  soon  obtained 
for  him  the  entree  to  the  best  society  that 
the  city  afforded,  and  he  always  looked 
back  upon  his  residence  there  with  feel¬ 
ings  of  pleasure.  Writing  many  years 
afterwards  he  says  :  ‘  When  shall  I  see 
Edinburgh  again  ?  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  happy  days  passed  there,  amid  odi¬ 
ous  smells,  barbarous  sounds,  bad  sup¬ 
pers,  excellent  hearts,  and  most  enlight¬ 
ened  and  cultivated  understandings.’ 
His  description  of  his  housekeeping 
gives  us  an  insight  into  the  domestic 
economy  of  a  Scotch  household  at  the 
time.  ‘  I  have  had  great  domestic 
troubles  since  I  wrote  to  you  last.  The 
housemaid  has  rebelled.  She  has  seven 
sweethearts,  and  she  says  she  will  go 
out.  I  have,  I  think,  conquered  her. 
My  Scotch  servants  bargained  they  were 
not  to  have  salmon  more  than  three 
times  '&  week,  and  always  pulled  off 
their  stockings,  in  spite  of  my  repeated 
objurgations,  the  moment  my  back  was 
turned.  We  'all  tried  'to  make  a  pie  by 
our  joint  efforts — the  cook,  the  currier, 
and  I  ;  the  crust  was  as  hard  as  biscuit, 
and  we  could  not  eat  it.  The  cook  has 
sixpence  per  day  ;  and  the  other  girl  has 
her  board  only.  I  have  been  in  a 
terrible  quandary  about  lodgings.  The 
woman  of  the  house  where  I  live  was  ex¬ 
tremely  civil  all  the  summer,  when  lodg- 
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ings  are  of  no  value  ;  but  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  winter,  when  the  town  was  so 
full  that  no  lodgings  were  to  be  got,  be¬ 
cause  I  would  not  give  her  twelve 
guineas  instead  of  nine,  she  called  me  a 
Levite,  a  scourge  of  human  nature,  and 
an  extortioner,  and  gave  me  notice  to 
go  out  instantly,  bag  and  baggage,  with¬ 
out  beat  of  drum  or  colors  flying.  I  re¬ 
fused  to  stir,  and,  after  a  very  severe 
battle,  in  which  I  threatened  to  carry  it 
through  all  the  courts  of  law  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  from  thence  to  Russia,  she 
began  to  make  the  amiable,  and  to  con¬ 
fess  that  she  was  apt  to  be  a  little  warm  ; 
that  she  had  the  most  perfect  confidence 
in  my  generosity,  and  the  old  story.  I 
made  her  sign  an  agreement  with  sub¬ 
scription  of  two  witnesses,  and  I  am 
now  lord  of  the  castle  for  the  time,  I  tell 
you.’  ....  *  The  best  way  of  giving 
you  an  idea  of  the  Scotch  is  to  show  you 
in  what  they  principally  differ  from  the 
English.  In  the  first  place  (to  begin 
with  their  physical  peculiarities)  they 
are  larger  in  body  than  the  English  ; 
and  the  women  (I  say  it  to  my  shame) 
handsomer  than  the  English  women  : 
their  dialect  is  very  agreeable.  The 
Scotch  certainly  do  not  understand 
cleanliness ;  they  are  poorer  than 
the  English  ;  they  are  a  cautious  and  a 
discreet  people  ;  they  are  very  much  in 
earnest  in  their  reli^on,  though  less  so 
than  they  were.  They  are  perhaps  in 
some  points  of  view  the  most  remarkable 
nation  in  the  world,  and  no  country  can 
afford  an  example  of  so  much  order, 
morality,  economy,  and  knowledge 
amongst  the  lower  classes  of  society.’ 

.  .  .  .  ‘  The  Scotch  are  so  imbued 
with  metaphysics  that  they  even  make 
love  metaphysically.  I  overheard  a 
young  lady  of  my  acquaintance  at  a 
dance  in  Edinburgh  exclaim  in  a  pause 
of  the  music — “  VVhatyou  say,  my  lord, 
is  very  true  of  love  in  the  aibstreut,  but” 
— here  the  fiddlers  began  fiddling  furi¬ 
ously,  and  the  rest  was  lost.’  Of  the 
dirt  in  Edinburgh  after  a  thaw,  he  says, 

‘  Except  the  morning  after  the  flood  was 
over,  I  should  doubt  if  it  had  ever  been 
dirtier.’ 

In  1800  Smith  married  a  lady  of  good 
family,  and  with  a  small  fortune,  and 
they  settled  in  Edinburgh  with  Mr. 
Beach’s  second  son  and  Mr.  Gord^on  of 
Ellon  Castle  as  pupils ;  for  each  of 


whom  he  received  400/.  a  year,  the  larg¬ 
est  sum  that  had  been  given  to  anyone 
but  Dugald  Stewart.  In  extent  of  learn¬ 
ing  Smith  could  not  compare  with  any 
of  the  three  men  already  noticed,  but  in 
ori^nality  of  mind  he  was  undoubtedly 
their  superior,  and  the  subjects  with 
which  he  was  acquainted  he  knew  thor¬ 
oughly  and  had  always  at  command. 
His  wit  w’as  ever  bright  and  ready — wit 
of  the  best  and  most  original  kind,  which 
gave  a  sparkle  and  brilliancy  to  all  he 
wrote  or  said.  But  it  ‘is  not  for  his  wit 
alone  that  he  is  to  be  admired.  He  had 
underlying  it  a  solid  substratum  of  the 
ripest  wisdom  and  the  soundest  common 
sense.  That  he  was  a  good  manager 
and  man  of  business  we  can  see  from  his 
letters,  and  he  carried  these  qualities 
with  him  into  all  the  relations  of  life. 
His  opinions,  political  and  social,  were 
the  result  of  bold  but  careful  thought  ; 
and,  when  once  adopted,  he  ,w’as  always 
ready  to  maintain  them  by  reasoning, 
not  the  less  sound  because  it  was  lighted 
up  by  the  inexhaustible  play  of  a  bright 
and  graceful  fancy.  Smith  soon  became 
acquainted  with  Brougham,  Jeffrey, 
Homer,  and  most  of  the  other  young 
men  of  talent  w'ho  were  then  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  and  many  a  joyous  evening  did 
they  spend  together  at  the  houses  of  one 
or  other  of  their  number,  or  at  places  of 
public  resort.  Brilliant,  indeed,  must 
have  been  the  conversation  at  these 
meetings,  when  .Brougham’s  versatile 
eloquence,  Jeffrey’s  copious  stores  of 
knowledge,  Homer’s  intense  earnest¬ 
ness,  and  Smith’s  ready  wit  were  all 
poured  into  the  common  fund.  Though 
none  of  them  contemplated  making  let¬ 
ters  or  politics  the  business  of  their  lives, 
they  were  all  eager  for  literary  distinc¬ 
tion,  and,  confident  in  their  own  pK)w- 
ers,  were  longing  to  find  a  wider  scope 
for  their  exercise  than  the  drawing-rooms 
and  debating  societies  of  Edinburgh 
afforded.  Jeffrey  was  a  pretty  frequent 
contributor  to  the  existing  English  Re¬ 
views,  and  Brougham  had  written  sev¬ 
eral  papers  on  scientific  subjects,  and 
was  meditating  an  ambitious  work  on 
‘  Colonial  Policy.’  The  sincere  belief 
which  they  all  entertained  of  the  justness 
of  the  political  opinions  which  they  ad¬ 
vocated  led  them  to  look  for  some  means 
of  giving  those  opinions  a  more  extend¬ 
ed  publicity  than  the  state  of  periodical 
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literature  in  Edinburgh  then  admitted 
of.  The  only  Scotch  newspap>ers  exist¬ 
ing  were  the  *  Caledonian  Mercury,’  the 
‘  Courant,’  and  the  ‘  Advertiser  ;  ’  and 
these,  with  the  *  Scots  Magazine,’  were 
the  whole  regular  produce  of  the  Scotch 
periodical  press  at  that  time.  One  or 
two  newspapers,  such  as  the  ‘  Scotch 
Chronicle  ’  and  the  ‘  Gazetteer,’  had  at 
various  times  been  started  with  the  pro¬ 
fessed  object  of  propagating  Whig  opin¬ 
ions  ;  but  the  doctrines  they  advocated 
were  of  so  outrageous  a  character,  and 
the  abuse  with  which  they  bespattered 
their  opponents  was  so  violent,  that  they 
served  only  to  bring  the  party  still 
further  into  discredit  with  all  sober- 
minded  and  right-thinking  persons,  and 
they  soon  died  for  want  of  support.  At 
the  same  time  there  was  another  want 
which  was  felt  in  an  equal  degree  in 
England  as  in  Scotland  ;  and  this  was 
the  entire  absence  of  any  vehicle  for 
honest  and  impartial  criticism  of  con¬ 
temporary  literature.  All  the  reviews 
which  professed  to  supply  this  want  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  publishers,  and  were 
used  to  belaud  such  works  as  it  w'as  to 
the  interest  of  their  proprietors  to  puff 
into  ^circulation,  and  to  decry  those  of 
their  rivals.  There  w’as,  in  fact,  no  such 
thing  as  any  medium  for  an  unbiased 
review  of  the  works  of  contemporary 
writers  ;  and  the  art  of  criticism  was  at 
its  lowest  ebb.  This  state  of  things  was 
very  discouraging  ;  and  it  would  natu¬ 
rally  occur  to  a  number  of  earnest  and 
clever  young  men  to  endeavor  to  find  a 
remedy  for  it.  The  only  real  remedy 
was  to  start  a  Review  themselves,  to  be 
conducted  on  new  principles.  In  the 
first  place,  it  must  be  leh  entirely  in 
their  own  hands,  and,  if  connected  with 
any  firm  of  booksellers  or  publishers, 
these  must  be  allowed  to  exercise  no  in¬ 
fluence  whatever  over  the  contributors  ; 
moderate,  but  not  violent.  Whig  opinions 
must  be  strongly  advocated  ;  all  criti¬ 
cisms  of  new  books  must  be  the  honest 
and  unbiassed  expression  of  the  writer’s 
own  judgment.  The  founding  of  a  re¬ 
view  based  upon  these  principles  had 
been  for  some  time  the  subject  of  dis¬ 
cussion  among  the  little  band  of  friends  ; 
but  no  tangible  results  had  as  yet  been 
arrived  at  when,  one  evening  in  March, 
1802,  Smith  and  Brougham  met  at  Jef¬ 
frey’s  house  in  Buccleugh  Place,  and. 


the  conversation  turning  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  Smith  startled  his  companions  by 
proposing  to  carry  the  plan  into  execu¬ 
tion  without  further  delay.  Brougham’s 
customary  enthusiasm  fired  at  the 
thought,  though  Jeffrey’s  habit  of  alw’ays 
looking  at  the  dark  side  of  things  led 
him  to  predict  failure.  However,  his 
doubts  yielded  to  the  ardor  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates.  It  was  a  temp>estuous  evening, 
and  the  three  conspirators  laughed  over 
the  idea  of  the  much  greater  storm  which 
such  a  periodical  as  they  were  contem¬ 
plating  would  be  likely  to  raise  in  the 
world.  The  matter  was  taken  into  seri¬ 
ous  consideration,  a  list  of  probable  con¬ 
tributors  was  drawn  up,  Smith  promised 
to  undertake  the  task  of  editing,  and  it 
w'as  agreed  to  begin.  They  even  got  so 
far  at  this  first  meeting  as  to  discuss  the 
motto  by  which  the  new  literary  venture 
should  be  distinguished.  Smith  pro¬ 
posed  ‘  Tenui  musam  meditamur  avena  ’ 
— ‘  We  cultivate  the  muses  on  a  little 
oatmeal.  ’  This,  however,  was  J  after¬ 
wards  objected  to  as  too  near  the  literal 
fact  ;  and  subsequently,  on  Horner’s 
proposition,  ‘  Judex  damnatur  cum 
nocens  absolvitur  ’ — ‘  The  judge  is  con¬ 
victed  when  the  guilty  is  acquitted,’  a 
sentence  extracted  from  the  works  of 
Publius  Syrus,  was  substituted.  The 
affair  was  not  allowed  to  stagnate  ;  other 
meetings  were  held  at  Jeffrey’s  house,  at 
w'hich  the  original  three  were  joined  by 
Murray,Homer,  Brown,  Lord  Webb  Sey¬ 
mour,  and  John  and  Thomas  Thomson  ; 
with  characteristic  energy.  Brougham  and 
Smith  set  about  obtaining  promises  of 
support  from  friends  who  w'ere  willing 
to  contribute  articles,  and  discovering 
a  publisher  sufficiently  adventurous  to 
undertake  the  risk  of  launching  a  Review 
based  upon  a  system  so  new  and  so  start¬ 
ling.  Negotiations  were  in  the  first 
instance  entered  into  with  the  old  Edin¬ 
burgh  firm  of  Manners  and  Miller,  book¬ 
sellers  in  the  Parliament  Close.  Though 
at  first  inclined  to  embark  in  the  specu¬ 
lation,  they  declined  to  have  any  con¬ 
nection  with  it,  when  they  found  that 
some  works  in  which  they  were  interest¬ 
ed  were  unfavorably  reviewed,  and  it 
was  evident  that  a  similar  objection  was 
to  be  expected  from  any  of  the  firms 
who  held  to  the  timid  old-fashioned 
modes  of  conducting  their  business. 
Some  new’  and  more  enterprising  man 
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must  be  sought  out.  Smith  then  made 
an  arrangement  with  Longman,  who  was 
a  relation,  to  act  as  the  London  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  the  Edinburgh  portion  of  the 
w’ork  was  entrusted  to  Constable,  after¬ 
wards  so  well  known  from  his  connection 
with  Sir  Walter  Scott.  No  man  could 
have  been  selected  more  likely  to  bring 
the  new  undertaking  to  a  successful 
issue.  Constable  began  as  a  lad  in  the 
shop  of  Hill,  one  of  the  principal  Edin¬ 
burgh  booksellers.  He  set  up  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself,  and,  almost  at  one  stride, 
reached  the  summit  of  his  profession. 
He  was  a  man  of  an  enterprising  spirit 
and  large  views.  Casting  aside  the  timid 
grudging  policy  which  had  hitherto  been 
pursued,  he  showed  himself  the  patron 
of  all  promising  new  literary  undertak¬ 
ings.  His  liberality  to  authors  was  on 
a  scale  which  confounded,  not  only  his 
rivals  in  the  trade,  but  the  authors  them¬ 
selves.  Ten,  even  twenty,  guineas  for 
a  review ;  2,000/.  or  3,000/.  for  a 
single  poem  ;  and  1,000/.  each  for  two 
philosophical  dissertations  prefixed  to  a 
supplement  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,  were  prices  which  had  never  before 
been  heard  or  even  dreamt  of  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  But  this  liberal  spirit  called 
forth  all  the  latent  talent  to  which  the 
old  system  held  out  no  inducement  ; 
and,  in  a  short  time,  made  Edinburgh  a 
literary  mart  second  only  to  London  it¬ 
self.  Constable  at  once  closed  with 
Smith’s  offer,  and  stipulated  that  the 
promoters  of  the  new  journal  should 
furnish  him  with  at  least  four  numbers 
as  an  experiment.  No  remuneration  was 
to  be  given  to  the  contributors  until  some 
judgment  could  be  formed  as  to  the 
chances  of  ultimate  success  or  failure,  and 
accordingly  all  these  fitft  four  numbers 
were  given  gratuitously.  The  difficulty 
of  finding  a  suitable  publisher  having 
been  thus  satisfactorily  overcome,  other 
obstacles  soon  cropped  up,  whicli  threat¬ 
ened  to  bring  the  scheme  to  an  untimely 
end.  These  obstacles  were  principally 
found  among  the  contributors  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  credit  of  having  sur¬ 
mounted  them  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
tact  and  energy  of  Smith.  First,  there 
were  Jeffrey’s  ever-recurring  doubts  and 
fears.  He  was  really  the  man  upon 
whom  they  all  relied  for  success,  as  he 
had  experience  in  writing  for  reviews, 
and  his  acknowledged  critical  skill  made 


him  simply  invaluable.  While  always 
ready  to  dio  full  justice  to  Brougham's 
great  talents.  Smith  had  strongly  oppos¬ 
ed  his  being  admitted  to  any  share  in 
the  undertaking,  as  he  feared  that  his 
headstrong,  restless  spirit  would  bring 
it  to  grief ;  and  he  soon  had  cause  to 
own  that  he  had  judged  him  only  too 
justly.  Brougham  at  first  embraced  the 
project  with  all  his  natural  enthusiasm  ; 
but,  when  called  upon  to  make  good  his 
promises,  he  started  objections,  and 
finally  declared  that  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  affair.  How¬ 
ever,  he  was  coaxed  into  a  more  manag- 
able  frame  of  mind,  and  rendered  some 
really  valuable  assistance.  Other  diffi¬ 
culties  arose  from  the  absence  of  Homer 
and  Allen  ;  upon  the  former  of  whom 
Smith  greatly  relied.  The  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  a  letter  written  by  Jeffrey  to 
Horner  will  show  how  little  had  been 
done  even  as  late  as  April,  though  the 
first  number  was  to  appear  in  June. 

‘  Smith  has  gone  through  more  than  half 
his  task  ;  so  has  Hamilton  ;  Allen  has 
made  some  progress  ;  and  Murray  and 
myself,  I  believe,  have  studied  our  parts 
and  tuned  our  instruments,  and  are 
almost  ready  to  begin.  On  the  other 
hand,  Thomson  is  sick.  Brown  has  en¬ 
gaged  for  nothing  but  Miss  Baillie’s 
plays  ;  Timothy  has  engaged  for  nothing, 
but  professed  it  to  be  his  opinion  the 
other  day  that  he  would  never  put  pen 
to  paper  in  our  cause.  Brougham  must 
have  a  sentence  to  himself  ;  and,  I  am 
afraid,  you  will  not  think  it  a  pleasant 
one.  You  remember  how  cheerfully 
he  approved  of  our  plan  at  first,  and 
agreed  to  give  us  an  article  or  two  with¬ 
out  hesitation.  Three  or  four  days  ago 
I  proposed  two  or  three  books  that  I 
thought  would  suit  him  ;  he  answered 
with  p)erfect  good  humor  that  he  had 
changed  his  view  of  our  plan  a  little,  and 
rather  thought  that  he  should  decline 
to  have  any  connection  with  it.’  In 
consequence  of  the  delays  which  these 
various  difficulties  entailed,  the  work 
was  not  sufficiently  advanced  for  publi¬ 
cation  in  June  as  originally  intended. 

The  secret  had  been  well  kept  ;  in 
fact,  the  precautions  taken  had  been  ex¬ 
treme,  for  the  contributors  repaired  to 
the  printing-house  separately,  and  by 
obscure  and  devious  ways,  and  quitted 
it  in  a  similar  manner.  When,  there- 
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fore,  in  October  1802,  the  work  did  at 
last  see  the  light,  it  fell  like  a  bomb-shell 
into  the  midst  of  the  literary  world. 
There  had  been  nothing  like  it  before. 
It  introduced  an  entirely  new  method  of 
reviewing  ;  for,  not  confining  themselves 
to  a  mere  analysis  of  the  works  before 
them,  the  writers  gave  dissertations  upon 
the  subjects.  Then,  too,  the  universal¬ 
ity  of  the  knowledge,  the  boldness  of 
the  thought,  the  purity  of  the  style,  the 
brilliancy  of  the  wit,  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
soundness  of  the  judgment  displayed, 
placed  the  new  journal  at  once  upon  an 
elevation  to  which  none  of  its  predeces¬ 
sors  had  even  aspired.  The  first  edition 
consisted  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
copies,  which  were  exhausted  in  a  few 
days,  and  a  second  edition  was  brought 
out.  This,  too,  went  off  almost  as 
rapidly,  and  successive  editions  fol¬ 
lowed.  Constable  wa.s  highly  delighted, 
and  even  Jeffrey  ventured  to  hope. 
Arrangements  were  set  on  foot  with  a 
view  to  continuing  the  issue  of  the  work, 
and  terms  of  payment  for  the  editor  and 
contributors  were  agreed  uj>on.  Jeffrey 
yfas  appointed  the  i>ermanent  editor, 
with  a  salary  of  three  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  and  with  complete  control  over 
the  publication.  The  contributors  were 
to  receive  ten  guineas  a  sheet.  No  p>er- 
son,  however  large  his  income,  was 
allowed  to  refuse  this  remuneration. 
These  terms  were  liberal  in  the  extreme 
at  that  time,  but  they  were  soon  increas¬ 
ed,  the  editor’s  salary  to  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  contributors’  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  sixteen  guineas  a  sheet,  though 
the  average  was  much  higher,  ranging 
in  most  cases  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
guineas  a  sheet.  'fhe  circulation  in¬ 
creased  with  wonderful  rapidity.  In  six 
years  it  had  reached  nine  thousand, 
and  in  ten  years  thirteen  thousand  cop¬ 
ies,  This  unexampled  success,  and  the 
high  piosition  which  the  work  immedi¬ 
ately  attained,  soon  brought  to  the  aid 
of  the  original  promoters  some  of  the 
greatest  names  in  literature  and  science. 
But,  though  assisted  by  occasional  con¬ 
tributions  from  such  men  as  Murray, 
Brown,  Allen,  Thomson,  Walter  Scott, 
Playfair,  Emsley,  and  Hamilton — Jef¬ 
frey,  Brougham,  Smith,  and  Horner 


were  for  some  years  the  mainstay  of  the 
affair.  In  the  first  twenty  numbers. 
Brougham  wrote  eighty  articles,  Jeffrey 
seventy-five.  Smith  twenty-three,  and 
Horner  fourteen.  The  articles  contrib¬ 
uted  by  the  last  mentioned  were  almost 
exclusively  devoted  to  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  political  economy,  a  science 
which  was  at  that  time  but  little  studied 
or  understood  ;  but  his  three  friends 
took  a  wider  range,  and  did  not  confine 
themselves  to  any  one  subject.  Brough¬ 
am’s  articles  were  principally  upon 
mathematical,  scientific,  or  political  sub¬ 
jects.  Jeffrey  .*  discussed  metaphysics, 
politics,  biography,  morals,  poetry,  fic¬ 
tion,  travels,  and  political  economy. 
Smith,  as  a  rule,  applied  himself  to 
social  subjects,  such  as  the  spread  of 
education  ;  the  restriction  of  fanati¬ 
cism,  and  injudicious  attempts  at  prose- 
lytism  ;  the  state  of  pulpit  eloquence  ; 
the  bad  government  of  many  of  our  col¬ 
onies  ;  the  horrible  state  of  our  gaols  ; 
the  criminal,  game,  and  poor  laws  ;  and 
he  also  reviewed  many  works  of  fiction 
and  travel  both  French  and  English. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  new  journal  was  a  great 
boon  conferred  both  upon  the  literary 
and  political  worlds.  Though  of  course 
it  sometimes  fell  into  grave  errors,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  political  intolerance 
and  critical  harshness,  which  were  to  be 
expected  from  a  new  venture,  its  general 
boldness  and  honesty  of  purpose,  and 
the  high  tone  of  impartiality  and  fairness 
which,  though  often  departed  from,  was 
always  aimed  at,  tended  to  elevate  the 
general  character  of  pieriodical  writing. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  the  merit  of  having 
in  a  great  measure  contributed  to  bring 
about  the  reform  of  many  of  the  abuses 
with  which  our  social  system  was  then 
tainted — such  as  criminal  law  and  prison 
reform,  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  many  more. 

To  attempt  to  give  any  detailed  his¬ 
tory  of  the  after  career  of  the  Review 
would  be  too  long  a  task  ;  it  has  long 
occupied  an  honorable  place  in  English 
periodical  literature,  and  few  will  now 
be  inclined  to  deny  that  a  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  is  due  to  the  men  by  whose  efforts 
it  was  founded. — Belgravia  Magazine. 
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In  the  December  number  of  this  Re¬ 
view,  Mr.  P.  L.  Sclatcr  called  attention 
to  the  subject  of  the  geographical  distri¬ 
bution  of  animals  in  its  bearing  on  the 
theory  of  evolution,  and  gave  numerous 
special  cases  in  which  the  actual  distri¬ 
bution  of  particular  species  and  groups 
is  very  difficult  to  explain  on  that  theory 
without  making  assumptions  which,  in 
his  opinion,  the  evidence  at  our  disposal 
does  not  warrant.  Difficulties  of  this 
nature  are  so  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  seem  to  him  so  weighty,  that,  in 
order  to  explain  them,  he  is  led  to  ques¬ 
tion,  what  is  almost  an  axiom  with  evo¬ 
lutionists,  that  identity  of  structure  is, 
without  exception,  an  indication  of  descent 
from  a  common  parent.  Similar  doubts, 
though  not  stated  in  exactly  the  same 
terms,  have  been  felt  by  Professor  Mi- 
vart ;  *  and  it  therefore  becomes  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  interest  to  examine  a  little  more 
closely  into  the  alleged  difficulties,  in 
order  to  see  whether  they  are  not  really 
explicable  on  the  principle  of  descent 
with  modification,  only  calling  to  our 
aid  such  general  assumptions  as  are  fully 
warranted  by  what  we  actually  know  of 
the  migrations  and  extinctions  of  living 
things,  and  of  the  past  changes  in  the 
physical  condition  of  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants. 

As  Mr.  Sclater’s  article  gives  an  ex¬ 
cellent  summary  of  the  nature  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  zoological  distribution,  and  of  the 
main  general  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
naturalists,  our  purpose  will  be  best  at¬ 
tained  by  proceeding  at  once  to  consider 
his  special  cases  of  difficulty ;  and  in 
doing  so  w'e  shall  have  occasion  to  dis¬ 
cuss,  as  fully  as  may  be  required,  the 
general  principles  ana  particular  illustra¬ 
tions  needed  to  elucidate  them. 

We  have  first  the  case  of  the  Little 
Blue  Magpie  of  Spain,  which  has  a  very 
close  ally  in  the  extreme  parts  of  East¬ 
ern  Asia  and  Japan,  while  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  closely  allied  to  these  in  all  the  in¬ 
tervening  regions  or  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  This  is  said  to  be  an  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  canon  as  to  the  con- 

*  Genesis  of  Species,  chap.  iii. 


tinuity  of  specific  areas,  and  as  such  to 
require  explanation.  Before  proceeding 
further,  it  will  be  well  to  inquire  into  the 
value  of  this  canon  of  continuity,  and 
whether  it  is  so  clear  and  well  establish¬ 
ed  that  infringements  of  it  are  altogether 
exceptions  to  the  usual  course  of  nature. 
So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  I  believe 
it  will  be  found  that,  between  the  com¬ 
plete  continuity  of  the  area  occupied  by 
a  spiecies  or  a  genus  and  such  wide  dis¬ 
continuity  as  occurs  in  the  present  ex¬ 
ample,  there  is  every  possible  gradation  ; 
and  further,  that  the  instances  of  discon¬ 
tinuity  are  very  numerous,  while  those 
of  complete  continuity  are  far  less  gener¬ 
ally  the  rule  than  appears  at  first  sight. 

In  order  to  understand  the  bearing  of 
this  class  of  phenomena  on  the  theoryjof 
derivation,  let  me  briefly  indicate  the 
probable  cause  of  a  genus  of  animals 
from  its  birth  or  origin  to  its  final  ex¬ 
tinction.  • 

Genera  are  groups  of  species  which 
agree  among  themselves,  and  differ  from 
all  other  groups  in  the  same  family  or  or¬ 
der,  by  the  possession  of  some  structural 
peculiarities.  We  must  therefore  sup¬ 
pose  a  genus  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
some  variation  of  structure  which  was 
useful  to  its  possessors — such  as  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  bill,  feet,  or  wings  of  a 
bird,  or  of  the  teeth,  claws,  or  horns  of 
a  mammal.  According  to  the  theory  of 
natural  selection,  the  possessors  of  such 
a  useful  peculiarity  would  increase  at 
the  expense  of  their  close  allies  who  did 
not  possess  it,  and  would  soon  form  a 
distinct  group  of  individuals  breeding 
together  and  constituting  a  species — the 
first  species  of  the  new  genus.  This 
species  having  in  time  supplanted  the 
parent  species,  and  being  better  adapted 
than  it  for  the  battle  of  life,  would  al¬ 
most  certainly  cover  a  wider  area,  and 
thus  come  into  competition  with  several 
of  the  allied  species  of  the  old  genus, 
some  of  which  it  would  also  probably 
supplant,  and  occupy  the  areas  they  for¬ 
merly  occupied.  But  as  they  had  been 
modified  into  distinct  species  (differing, 
perhaps,  slightly  in  /color  or  habits  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  varying  physical  con- 
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ditions),  so  the  now  widespread  species 
of  the  new  genus  would  vary,  and  become 
modified  in  a  somewhat  analogous  man¬ 
ner,  forming  a  genus  consisting  of  sever¬ 
al  species.  Now,  if  the  generic  form  thus 
produced  was  one  of  great  inherent  vigor 
and  adaptability,  and  if  the  peculiarity 
of  structure  it  possessed  was  of  consid¬ 
erable  importance,  it  would  become  what 
Mr.  Darwin  terms  a  dominant  group : 
that  is,  it  would  spread  widely  over  the 
earth  under  various  modified  forms  suit¬ 
ed  to  the  various  conditions  it  became 
subject  to.  At  last  it  would  reach  its 
maximum  of  development,  and  cease  to 
spread  further,  either  owing  to  its  in¬ 
ability  to  adapt  itself  to  further  changes 
of  climate,  &c.,  or,  what  is  more  likely, 
from  its  coming  into  competition  with 
other  dominant  groups  which  had  in  like 
manner  spread  from  some  other  centres. 

Now,  during  all  this  time,  which  may 
be-  termed  the  period  of  growth  of  the 
genus,  its  area  will  have  been  almost 
necessarily  continuous,  and  the  areas  oc¬ 
cupied  by  its  several  species  (also  con¬ 
tinuous)  will  probably  overlap  each 
other.  But  now  commences  its  period 
of  decay.  Other  groups  of  the  same  or 
allied  families  have  given  rise  to  varieties 
which  have  also  become  dominant  spe¬ 
cies  and  genera,  which,  under  the  some¬ 
what  changed  physical  conditions  that  in 
time  have  come  about,  beat  it  in  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  life,  and  force  it  to  retire  step  by 
step  from  the  vast  area  it  had  overrun. 
First  one  species  and  then  another  will 
dwindle  away  and  become  finally  ex¬ 
tinct,  and  by  so  doing  will  necessarily 
leave  gaps  in  its  area  of  distribution. 
This  process  going  steadily  on,  the  time 
will  at  last  come  when  two  or  three 
species  only  will  remain,  most  likely  in 
widely  separated  parts  of  its  former  area  ; 
their  position  being  determined  either  by 
the  competition  being  there  somewhat 
less  severe,  or  by  some  speciality  of  con¬ 
ditions  which  are  exceptionally  favorable 
to  the  dying-out  group.  Then  one  and 
then  another  of  these  species  will  die  out 
and  the  once  extensive  genus  will  only 
be  represented  by  a  single  species  inhabit¬ 
ing  a  very  restricted  locality.  This  will 
become  rarer  and  rarer,  the  necessary 
preliminary  to  that  final  extinction  which 
we  know  to  be  the  fate,  sooner  or  later, 
of  every  group  of  living  things. 

,  Most  working  naturalists  (and  none 


better  than  Mr.  Sclater)  are  acquainted 
with  genera  whose  distribution  will  illus¬ 
trate  all  the  successive  phases  of  this 
hypothetical  history  ;  while  palaeontology 
furnishes  us  with  some  actual  examples 
of  the  progress  of  a  group  from  its  rise 
to  its  decay,  though,  owing  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  imperfection  of  the  geological  rec¬ 
ord  (and  its  total  absence  for  important 
epochs  in  many  parts  of  the  globe),  we 
can  never  trace  the  complete  history  of 
such  a  group.  A  little  consideration  will 
show  us,  however,  why  it  is  that  continu¬ 
ity  of  generic  and  specific  areas  appears 
to  be  the  rule,  discontinuity  the  excep¬ 
tion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
development  of  an  extensive  genus  is  a 
slow  process,  while  its  decay  and  final 
extinction  need  not  be  slow,  and  may 
conceivably  be  extremely  rapid.  Geo¬ 
logical  and  geographical  changes  may  be 
long  in  preparation,  but  finally  very  ab¬ 
rupt.  Land  may  sink  a  thousand  feet 
without  producing  any  very  important 
effect  except  diminution  of  area,  but  the 
next  hundred  feet  of  depression  may  cut 
it  off  from  a  continent,  and  may  alter 
the  direction  of  ocean  currents,  thus 
producing  a  greater  organic  and  physical 
change  than  had  been  brought  about  by 
the  previous  subsidence  occupying  ten 
times  as.long.  Again,  such  a  change  as 
that  which  admitted  the  highly  organised 
Miocene  mammalia  of  Europe  into  Trop¬ 
ical  and  South  Africa  must  have  led  at 
once  to  the  extermination  of  many  of  the 
indigenous  species,  and  have  restricted 
the  area  of  many  more.  It  is  also  im¬ 
portant  to  remember  that  the  dominant 
or  growing  species  and  genera,  which  are 
those  having  continuous  areas,  will  be 
necessarily  more  prominent,  more  nu¬ 
merous  in  species  and  individuals,  and 
therefore  far  better  known  ;  while  those 
in  process  of  extinction,  and  for  that 
very  reason  having  discontinuous  areas, 
will  be  less  numerous,  far  less  common, 
and  in  fact  often  very  rare,  and  therefore 
much  less  known.  In  many  cases,  too, 
it  will  happen  that  the  discontinuity  is 
not  great  as  regards  distance,  and  it  will 
then  not  be  noticed,  or  will  be  imputed 
to  v/ant  of  knowledge,  although  it  may 
be  quite  as  real  as  when  half  a  continent 
lies  between  the  two  species. 

It  ap{>ears,  therefore,  that  the  discon¬ 
tinuity  of  many  genera  and  higher 
groups,  so  far  from  being  difficult  of  ex- 
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planation,  is  really  one  of  the  inevitable 
results  of  the  process  of  extinction  which 
is  always  going  on.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  particular  case  we  are  considering  is 
that  it  is  somewhat  extreme  in  the  fact 
of  two  species  only  being  left,  occupying 
limited  areas  situated  at  the  opposite  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  immense  Palaearctic  re¬ 
gion.  But  this  is  not  very  extraordi¬ 
nary,  because  there  are  in  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Japan  a  number  of  pairs  of 
closely  allied  species  whose  extinction  in 
the  intervening  areas  would  lead  to  an 
exactly  similar  phenomenon  to  that  we 
are  considering.  Such  are  the  European 
and  Japanese  jays,  bullfinches,  gold- 
crest  warblers,  and  wrens,  all  of  which 
are  closely  allied  to  each  other,  while 
they  are  separated  by  a  wide  area  m 
Central  Asia  often  occupied  by  species 
which  differ  considerably  from  both. 
Should  either  of  these  groups  die  out, 
we  might  expect  that  the  species  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  comparatively  desert  and  inhos¬ 
pitable  regions  of  Central  Asia  w'ould 
succumb  first,  while  those  living  in  the 
milder  and  more  equable  climates  of 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  would  prob¬ 
ably  linger  on,  the  last  of  their  race.  It 
is  very  interesting  to  note  that  in  most 
cases  of  such  widely  separated  but  close¬ 
ly  allied  species  or  groups  there  is  a  de¬ 
cided  similarity  in  the  general  physical 
conditions  of  the  countries  they  inhabit. 
The  ally  of  the  Spanish  blue  magpie  is 
found  in  North-eastern  Asia  from  Shang¬ 
hai  to  Pekin  and  the  Amoor,  as  well  as 
in  Japan  ;  and  these  countries  reproduce 
the  hot  summers  and  the  cold  winters, 
the  rugged  mountains  and  the  sheltered 
valleys  of  Spain,  while  both  areas  are 
subject  to  the  influence  of  the  vicinity  of 
the  ocean  in  an  almost  equal  degree. 

Before  going  further  we  must  guard 
against  a  misconception  as  to  the  pro¬ 
gressive  rise  and  decay  of  species,  genera, 
and  higher  groups.  It  is  not  maintained 
that  this  will  always  take  place  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  or  continuously.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  certain  that  the  decay  of  a 
group  may  run  its  course  for  a  time,  and 
then,  owing  to  changed  conditions,  may 
be  checked,  and  even  be  changed  into  a 
new  growth  and  development.  Hence 
arise  those  isolated  groups,  which  yet, 
by  their  abundance  in  species  and  the 
considerable  area  they  occupy,  show  that 
they  are  in  a  flourishing  condition — of 


which  the  tanagers  in  South  America, 
the  broadbills  {Eurylamidce)  of  Asia,  and 
the  colies  of  Africa,  may  serve  as  exam¬ 
ples.  When  an  extensive  group  is  in 
process  of  extinction,  it  may  become 
broken  up  into  many  isolated  portions, 
sometimes  in  juxtaposition  to  each  other, 
sometimes  separated  in  remote  parts  of 
the  globe.  Changes  of  conditions,  wheth¬ 
er  physical  or  organic,  may  favor  first 
one,  then  another,  of  these  portions,  or 
the  same  portion  may  be  subject  to  al¬ 
ternate  phases  of  progression  and  decay 
several  times  repeated.  How  can  we 
wonder  that  the  final  result  of  such  com¬ 
plex  processes,  whose  general  nature  we 
can  understand,  but  whose  details  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  trace,  should  often 
lead  to  anomalies  in  geographical  distri¬ 
bution  ?  And  when  we  consider  that 
these  processes  have  been  often  intensi¬ 
fied  and  further  complicated  by  geo¬ 
graphical  mutations,  and  by  those  forced 
migrations  induced  by  the  climatal 
changes  which  culminated  in  the  glacial 
epoch,  the  wonder  rather  is  that  we  can 
account  for  so -much,  than  that  there 
should  be  matters  of  detail  which  we 
cannot  explain. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  case  of  the 
Little  Blue  Magpie  oi  Spain  and  its  close 
ally  in  Eastern  Asia  is  simply  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  a  dying-out  ^roup,  of  which  two 
species  only  remain  isolated  in  countries 
favorable  to  their  existence  ;  and  further, 
that  the  supposition  of  their  common 
ancestors  having  once  occupied  the  in¬ 
tervening  region,  so  far  from  being  un¬ 
warranted,  is  supported  by  the  analogy 
of  several  other  groups  of  birds  in  the 
same  area. 

Mr.  Sclater’s  next  two  cases  may  be 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  application 
of  the  general  considerations  and  exam¬ 
ples  already  adduced.  We  have  two  al¬ 
lied  species  of  Oxyrhamphus  isolated  in 
South-east  Brazil  and  Central  America — 
countries,  it  may  be  remarked,  about 
equally  removed  from  the  equator  and 
enjoying  very  similar  climates  ;  while  in 
the  cuckoos  of  the  genus  Neomorpha  we 
have  a  similar  phenomenon  in  nearly  the 
same  two  areas,  with  the  addition  of 
three  species  in  the  intervening  districts 
which  are  not  closely  allied  to  the  two 
others. 

We  have  here  really  only  the  same 
class  of  facts  as  occur  plentifully  in  the 
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Palaearctic  region,  in  which  the  species 
of  the  eastern  and  western  extremes  are 
often  alike,  while  those  that  intervene 
are  more  diverse.  We  can,  without 
much  difficulty,  refer  this  latter  peculi¬ 
arity  to  diversity  or  similarity  of  climate 
and  physical  conditions,  while  in  the 
Neotropical  region  it  is  more  probable 
that  a  diversity  of  organic  conditions 
may  have  been  the  agent  at  work. 
There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the 
great  plateau  of  Guiana  long  formed  an 
island,  and  that  this  isolation  led  to  the 
development  of  several  peculiar  forms, 
which  have  in  some  cases  spread  into 
Upper  Amazonia.  A  range  of  plateaux 
and  hills,  on  the  other  hand,  connects 
Brazil  with  the  Andes,  and  has  thus  kept 
up  a  greater  zoological  continuity  with 
Central  America  than  the  intervening 
area  of  Guiana  has  been  able  to  do. 

Mr.  Sclater’s  third  problem,  that  of 
Pitta  angolensis  is  very  interesting,  and 
will  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  discuss¬ 
ing  some  of  the  most  curious  phenomena 
of  distribution,  and  of  bringing  forward 
some  considerations  which  1  believe  will 
go  far  towards  the  removal  of  most  of 
the  difficulties  they  present.  The  case 
is  that  of  an  extensive  and  very  beauti¬ 
ful  group  of  birds,  ranging  from  the 
Himalayas  to  Eastern  Australia,  but 
having  one  species  isolated  in  Western 
Africa.  Mr.  Sclater  has  himself  men¬ 
tioned  a  few  parallel  cases,  but  there  are 
others  equally  interesting,  a  consider¬ 
ation  of  which  may  aid  us  in  our  attempt¬ 
ed  explanation.  We  have  first  the  go¬ 
rilla  and  chimpanzee,  corresponding  to 
the  orangs  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra  ;  and 
among  the  quadrumana  the  genus  Cer- 
cocebus  allied  to  the  Eastern  macaques 
is  wholly  West  African,  while  Colobus 
closely  allied  to  the  Asiatic  Semnopith- 
ecus  is  found  in  Abyssinia  as  well  as  in 
West  Africa.  Among  birds  w'e  have 
AUtke,  a  genus  of  babblers,  and  Pholi- 
dornisy  one  of  the  Dicaidcty  allied  to 
Asiatic  forms  ;  while  the  genus  of  crest¬ 
ed  hombills,  BerenicorniSy  has  one  spe¬ 
cies  in  Sumatra  and  the  only  other  in 
West  Africa.  The  fruit-thrushes  of  the 
genus  Crinigevy  so  abundant  in  Asia  and 
Malaya,  are  also  found  in  West  and  in 
South  Africa,  while  the  beautiful  east¬ 
ern  parro(iuets  of  the  genus  Palctornis 
inhabit  West  Africa  and  Abyssinia. 
Among  reptiles  and  amphibia  we  have 
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three  families  which  follow  the  same 
rule.  Lizards  of  the  family  Acontiadse 
are  confined  to  the  Moluccas,  Ceylon, 
and  West  and  South  Africa  ;  toads  of  the 
family  Engystomidse  have  nearly  the 
same  range,  but  are  more  widely  spread 
in  Asia  ;  while  snakes  of  the  family 
Homalopsidae  are  abundant  in  tropicad 
Asia  and  America,  and  are  even  found 
in  Europe,  while  in  Africa  they  are  con¬ 
fined  to  the  western  districts. 

These  numerous  cases  of  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  what  are  otherwise  Eastern 
groups  in  West  Africa,  undoubtedly  sug¬ 
gest  some  correspondence  of  physical 
conditions  which  renders  this  portion  of 
the  continent  alone  suitable  to  them. 
The  further  question,  how  they  got 
there  at  all,  is  elucidated  by  what  we 
know  of  the  past  history  of  Africa  and 
Europe.  It  is  now  generally  admitted 
that,  before  the  Miocene  period,  Africa 
was  cut  off  from  the  great  continent  of 
the  northern  hemisphere  by  a  wide  arm 
of  the  sea.  It  was  then  in  fact  an  island, 
or  perhaps  a  group  of  large  islands,  and 
probably  contained  only  some  of  the 
lower  forms  of  mammalian  life,  among 
which  the  lemurs  and  the  insectivora 
were  conspicuous.  When,  during  the 
Miocene  period,  it  became  united  to 
Europe  and  Asia,  it  was  at  once  overrun 
by  a  number  of  the  large  mammalia  of 
that  continent,  such  as  elephants,  rhi¬ 
noceroses,  lions,  giraffes,  antelopes,  hip¬ 
popotami,  apes,  and  many  other  forms 
whose  remains  are  found  in  abundance 
in  the  Miocene  deposits  of  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Hungary,  Italy,  and  Greece. 
South  Europe  must  have  then  possessed 
a  sub-tropical,  if  not  a  tropical,  climate, 
the  gradual  deterioration  of  which  led  to 
the  extinction  of  most  of  these  animals, 
while  in  Africa  they  have  survived  tind 
greatly  multiplied.  Among  the  Euro¬ 
pean  fossils  of  this  period  we  find  some 
of  especial  interest.  Such  are  the  genus 
Hyomoschusy  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sclater 
as  one  of  the  Indian  group  of  chevro- 
tains  still  living  isolated  in  West  Africa  ; 
a  monkey  closely  allied  to  Colobus  and 
Semnopithecusy  and  p>erhaps  an  ancestral 
form  of  these  two  groups  now  separated 
in  Asia  and  »Vest  Africa;  and  among 
birds  the  snake-eating  secretary  bird  ; 
Necrornisy  supposed  to  be  allied  to  the 
peculiarly  African  plantain-eaters  ;  and 
a  parrot  allied  to  the  well-known  grey 
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parrots  of  Africa.  Here,  then,  we  have 
traced  the  origin  of  the  resemblances  be¬ 
tween  certain  animal  forms  of  tropical 
Asia  and  West  Africa  to  their  having 
been  derived  from  a  common  source  in 
the  great  northern  continent,  and  we  are 
justified  in  supposing  that  the  Pitta  an- 
golensis  is  also  a  descendant  of  one  of 
these  Miocene  forms.  A  species  of  Pitta 
even  now  inhabits  Japan,  so  that  we 
may  well  suppose  the  genus  to  have 
originated  in  Europe  or  Western  Asia  in 
the  warm  Miocene  period.  It  was  prob¬ 
ably  once  more  abundant  in  Africa,  but, 
along  with  the  Hyomoschus  and  the  crest¬ 
ed  hombill,  is  now  in  process  of  extinc¬ 
tion  in  the  one  continent,  while  its  allies 
continue  to  flourish  in  the  other. 

Leaving  for  the  present  the  next  three 
cases  of  difficulty  adduced  by  Mr.  Scla- 
ter,  we  will  pass  on  to  the  subject  of 
allied  forms  occurring  in  the  tropics  of 
both  hemispheres.  Besides  the  barbets, 
which  occur  in  the  tropics  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America  in  almost  equal 
abundance,  we  have  the  trogons,  abund¬ 
ant  in  Asia  and  America,  but  with  a 
single  peculiar  genus  of  two  species  in 
Africa,  and  the  tapirs,  confined  to  the 
Malay  islands  and  tropical  America, 
while  equally  remarkable  are  two  genera 
of  snakes,  Dryiophis  and  Dipsadoboa, 
confined  to  West  Africa  and  tropical 
America.  Towards  an  explanation  of 
these  curious  anomalies  we  have  the  very 
interesting  fact,  that  tapirs  closely  re¬ 
sembling  those  now  living  abounded  in 
Europe  during  the  Miocene  period,  and 
continued  to  live  in  the  Pliocene  period, 
both  in  France  and  England,  as  well  as 
in  North  America.  This  su^ests  that 
a  tropical  climate  is  not  essential  to  these 
animals,  and  that  their  present  restricted 
range  is  due  to  other  than  climatal 
causes.  We  may  also  be  sure  that  if 
they  could  live  so  far  north  as  our  island 
in  the  Pliocene  period,  they  might  have 
ranged  considerably  further  north  during 
the  earlier  and  warmer  Miocene.  The 
only  difficulty  is,  how  did  these  Miocene 
tapirs  reach  America  ?  and  if  we  can  find 
any  reasonable  answer  to  this  question 
we  may  consider  that  it  will  equally 
apply  to  all  the  other  cases  which  have 
bwn  mentioned. 

The  close  relation  between  many  of 
the  extinct  mammalia  of  North  America 


and  Europe  at  successive  periods,  while 
in  other  cases  entire  groups  have  always 
been  restricted  to  one  continent  only, 
renders  it  certain  that  there  existed  at 
several  distinct  epochs  some  land  con¬ 
nection  sufficient  to  enable  terrestrial 
animals  to  pass  between  them.  The  sea 
at  Behring  Strait  is  so  shallow  that  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  the  continents 
of  Asia  and  America  have  here  been  re¬ 
cently  connected,  while  the  shallow 
Okhotsk,  Japan,  and  Yellow  seas  indi¬ 
cate  a  large  extension  of  the  lowlands  of 
Eastern  Asia  ;  but  the  very  deep  Atlantic 
comes  up  to  beyond  55°  N.  latitude 
on  the  east  side  of  Kamschatka,  so  that 
this  part  of  the  connecting  land  would 
probably  always  have  had  a  temperate 
rather  than  a  tropical  climate.  On  the 
European  side  we  find  between  the  west 
of  Ireland  and  Newfoundland  a  maxi¬ 
mum  depth  of  about  12,000  feet,  but 
with  large  areas  between  5,000  and 
10,000  feet  deep  ;  and  although  this  im¬ 
plies  an  immense  subsidence,  it  is  not 
very  improbable  that  all  the  area  from 
this  line  northward  to  Greenland  and 
Iceland  was  dry  land  during  some  part 
of  the  Miocene  period.  In  support  of 
this  view  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Alps, 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
even  the  Himalayas  were  all  in  early 
Miocene  times  many  thousand  feet  lower 
than  they  are  now'.  This  is  proved  by 
the  fact  of  Eocene  and  Miocene  marine 
deposits  of  great  thickness,  which  must 
have  been  formed  in  rather  deep  water, 
being  found  elevated  from  ten  to  sixteen 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level.  As 
an  example  we  may  mention  the  Dent 
du  Midi  in  Switzerland,  where  marine 
shells  of  early  Miocene  or  late  Eocene 
type  are  found  at  an  elevation  of  10,  940 
feet ;  and,  as  this  mountain  must  have 
suffered  enormous  denudation,  these 
figures  can  only  represent  a  portion  of 
the  rise  of  the  land,  most  of  which  has 
occurred  during  the  Miocene  period. 
To  balance  this  rise  over  extensive  areas 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  there  must 
have  been  corresponding  areas  of  subsi¬ 
dence,  and  we  may  fairly  locate  these 
where  the  indications  of  palaeontology 
and  geography  concur  in  rendering  them 
probable.  We  have  already  seen  that 
the  migrations  of  mammalia  between 
Europe  and  America  have  been  such  as 
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to  render  some  land  route  necessary,* 
while  the  broken-up  character  of  the 
coasts  of  Ireland  and  Newfoundland, 
Labrador,  Greenland,  and  Iceland,  Avith 
the  extensive  bank  of  the  Azores,  all 
point  to  a  certain  amount  of  recent  sink¬ 
ing  of  land  on  the  outskirts  of  this  area  of 
great  depression. 

To  Mr.  Sclater’s  question — Where 
did  the  tropical  land  exist  which  afforded 
the  passage  of  the  tropicopolitan  forms 
from  one  continent  to  the  other  ? — it 
may  therefore  be  answered  :  It  existed 
in  the  north  temperate  zone  during  some 
part  of  the  Miocene  period,  at  the  time 
probably  when  a  rich  temperate  flora 
covered  AA’hat  are  now  the  icy  wastes  of 
Greenland  and  Spitzbergen.  In  the 
North  Atlantic  a  continuous  land  may 
have  united  Europe  and  America  at 
about  the  latitude  of  London,  without 
implying  a  greater  amount  of  subsidence 
than  would  balance  the  elevation  which 
we  know  has  occurred  over  extensive 
areas  in  Europe  and  America.  We  also 
know  that  two  of  the  most  characteristic 
tropicopolitan  forms — the  tapirs  and  the 
trogons — existed  in  Europe  in  Miocene 
times  ;  and  every  geologist  will  admit 
that  there  must  have  been  many  others, 
especially  among  birds  and  reptiles, 
whose  remains  we  have  not  yet  discov¬ 
ered,  and  never  may  discover.  The 
transmission  of  similar  forms  to  tropical 
Africa  and  Asia  has  already  l)een  ex¬ 
plained  in  reference  to  Pi/ta  angolensis  ; 
and  thus,  it  appears  to  me,  the  problem 
of  tropicopolitan  forms  is  completely 
solved,  A^’ithout  making  any  assumptions 
but  such  as  are  warranted  by  admitted 
geological  and  palaeontological  facts.  It 
has  been  necessary  to  treat  the  question 
broadly,  and  to  omit  many  details  which 
require  fuller  elucidation.  I  can  only 
now  call  attention  to  the  obvious  fact 
that  the  geological  age  of  the  remains  of 
any  animal  type  in  a  given  area  cannot 
be  held  to  denote  the  period  of  its  earli¬ 
est  appearance  in  that  area  by  migration 
or  otherwise,  because,  till  it  became 
somewhat  abundant,  there  w^ould  be  little 
chance  of  its  remains  being  preserved  or 
discovered.  This  will  apply  to  the  case 
of  the  tapirs  which  are  supposed  to  have 
migrated  to  North  America  in  the  Mio- 

*  For  particulars  of  these  migrations  see  the 
writer’s  Geogtaphieal  Distribution  of  Animals, 
vol.  1.  pp.  140,  153. 
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cene  period,  but  whose  fossil  remains 
are  not  found,  in  any  deposits  earlier 
than  the  Pliocene. 

We  will  now  return  to  Mr.  Sclater’s 
fourth  problem,  that  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  curious  insectivorous  mammal, 
Solenodon,  in  the  Antilles,  while  its  near¬ 
est  allies  are  to  be  found  in  Madagascar. 
By  the  help  of  the  conclusions  Ave  have 
already  arrived  at,  much  of  the  marvel 
and  difficulty  of  this  curious  case  of 
geographical  distribution  vanishes.  It 
is  simply  an  extreme  instance  of  a  family 
of  animals  which  has  been  long  dying 
out,  but  which  maintains  a  lingering  ex¬ 
istence  in  two  remote  island  groups 
where  it  is  comparatively  free  from  the 
competition  of  higher  types,  and  where 
the  general  physical  conditions  are 
favorable.  The  fact  that  the  family 
Centetidae  consists  of  six  very  distinct 
genera  (five  in  Madaga.scar  and  one  in 
the  Antilles)  is  a  sufficient  indication 
that  it  was  once  an  extensive  group.  In 
the  lower  Miocene  of  Auvergne,  the 
fossil  remains  of  a  small  animal  has  been 
found,  which  is  provisionally  classed  in 
this  ver)'  family  ;  and  both  in  Europe 
and  America  a  considerable  number  of 
the  remains  of  insectivora  of  peculiar 
genera  have  been  discovered,  indicating 
that  this  order  of  mammals  is  a  very 
ancient  one,  which  probably  long  ago 
arrived  at  its  maximum  of  development, 
and  has  been  diminishing  in  proportion 
as  the  larger  and  more  perfectly  organ¬ 
ised  forms  haA-e  been  increasing.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  two  localities 
where  the  Centetidie  still  linger  have 
many  remarkable  similarities  and  corre¬ 
spondences.  Both  are  insular  groups  of 
the  first  rank  ;  both  are  separated  from 
their  adjacent  continents  by  very  deep 
sea  ;  both  are  situated  just  -within  the 
line  of  the  tropic  ;  both  are  subject  to 
hurricanes  ;  both  are  very  mountainous  ; 
in  both  all  the  higher  mammalia  are  very 
deficient ;  and  the  differences  of  their 
forms  of  life  from  those  of  the  adjacent 
lands  are  such  as  to  indicate  that  they 
have  both  remained  insulated  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  geologically.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  these  resem¬ 
blances  have  something  to  do  with  the- 
continued  existence  in  both  of  isolated 
members  of  a  once  widespread  group  of 
mammals,  of  a  comparatively  low  type 
of  organisation,  and  unable  to  bear  the- 
27 
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competition  to  which  they  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  in  continental  areas.  The  same 
principles  will,  of  course,  explain  the 
presence  in  Madagascar  of  a  mouse  allied 
to  an  American  group,  of  three  Ameri¬ 
can  genera  of  colubrine  snakes,  and  of 
lizards  belonging  to  the  peculiar  Ameri¬ 
can  family  Iguanidae,  as  well  as  of  the 
beautiful  green  diurnal  moths  of  the 
genus  Urania,  and  several  beetles  of 
decidedly  South  American  affinities.  In 
some  other  cases  we  have,  as  it  were,  a 
relic  of  the  former  wide  extension  of 
now  restricted  groups.  Thus,  one  genus 
of  snakes,  Ahatulla,  is  found  in  Africa 
and  South  America  as  well  as  in  Mada¬ 
gascar  ;  while  a  genus  of  geckoes  Phyi~ 
lodcutylus,  inhabits  also  America  and 
Australia,  and  there  are  many  similar 
cases  among  insects. 

After  what  has  been  now  advanced, 
tne  distribution  of  the  lemurs  (which 
forms  Mr.  Sclater’s  fifth  case)  will  offer 
little  difficulty.  Every  indication  points 
to  this  being  a  group  of  great  antiquity, 
and  to  its  having  been  once  very  widely 
spread.  Its  still  existing  remnants  are 
scattered  from  Sierra  Leone  to  Celebes, 
and  from  Natal  to  Eastern  Bengal  and 
South  China  ;  and  they  are  so  varied 
that  they  require  to  be  classed  of  three 
distinct  families  and  thirteen  genera. 
Still  more  important  is  the  proof  of  their 
extreme  antiquity  afforded  by  the  recent 
discovery,  in  the  Eocene  deposits  of  the 
south  of  France,  of  a  skull  of  an  unmis¬ 
takable  lemur,  allied  to  one  of  the  still 
living  forms  of  West  Africa  known  as 
the  ‘  Potto  ’  ;  while  several  other  fossils 
of  the  same  ag^  are  also  believed  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  lemurine  group.  In  North 
America,  too,  abundant  remains  have 
been  found  in  the  Lower  Eocene  de¬ 
posits,  which  are  believed  to  be  interme¬ 
diate  between  lemurs  and  the  South 
American  marmosets.  This  clear  evi¬ 
dence  both  as  to  the  antiquity  and  the 
wide  range  of  the  lemurs  renders  it  quite 
unnecessary  to  postulate  any  special 
changes  of  sea  and  land  to  account  for 
their  actual  distribution.  Inhabiting 
Europe  in  Eocene  times,  they  were 
probably  spread  over  the  whole  north¬ 
ern  continent,  and  would  as  easily  mi¬ 
grate  southward  into  their  present  habi¬ 
tats  as  the  hedgehogs,  the  civets,  the 
•chevrotains,  or  the  porcupines,  which 
Jiave  all  a  somewhat  , similar,  but  far 
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more  extensive  distribution.  Like  the 
Centetidae,  the  lemurs  find  Madagascar 
best  suited  to  them,  more  no  doubt  from 
the  ’absence  of  competitive  forms  than 
from  any  peculiar  physical  conditions. 
On  the  great  continents  they  are  usually 
scarce,  and  are  protected  by  their  noc¬ 
turnal  habits  and  by  frequenting  dense 
forests.  They  thus  continue  to  survive 
in  the  midst  of  creatures  of  a  higher  type 
and  more  recent  origin  than  themselves, 
and,  together  with  the  opossums  of 
America  and  some  of  the  smaller  mar¬ 
supials  of  .Australia,  seem  to  have  hand¬ 
ed  down  to  us  a  sample  of  the  forms  of 
life  which  flourished  in  the  earliest  terti¬ 
ary  or  even  in  mesozoic  times. 

The  last  case  of  anomalous  distribu¬ 
tion — that  of  the  giant  land  tortoises  of 
the  Mascarene  and  Galapagos  islands — 
offers  perhaps  less  real  difficulty  than 
any  of  the  preceding  on  account  of  the 
existing  wide  range  and  the  extreme 
antiquity  of  the  genus  Testudo  to  which 
they  all  belong.  This  genus  occurs  in 
the  Miocene  deposits  of  Europe  and 
India,  and  in  the  Eocene  of  North 
America  ;  and  living  species  are  abund¬ 
ant  in  Africa  and  Asia,  and  are  also 
found  in  South  Europe  and  N  arth 
America.  It  has  evidently,  therefore, 
been  a  dominant  group  during  a  large 
portion  of  the  tertiary  epoch,  and  it  still 
maintains  a  vigorous  existence.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  evidence  that 
these  giant  species  of  the  two  hemispheres 
are  more  closely  allied  to  each  other  than 
the  smaller  forms  of  remote  regions  ;  for 
though  the  Galapagos  tortoises  and  the 
extinct  species  of  tire  Mascarene  islands 
both  belong  to  a  flat-headed  typ>e,  they 
may  have  differed  in  important  external 
characters.  Their  gigantic  size  is  evi¬ 
dently  due  to  their  seclusion  for  count¬ 
less  generations  in  islands  where  they 
were  entirely  free  from  the  attacks  of 
enemies,  and  where  they  could  procure 
abundance  of  food  ;  both  natural  and 
sexual  selection  giving  the  advantage  to 
the  larger  and  stronger  individuals. 
The  only  difficulty  is  how  they  reached 
the  Galapagos.  But  as  we  may  go 
back  to  the  middle  of  the  tertiary  epoch 
for  this  event,  it  is  not  an  improbable 
supposition  that  ^the  coast  of  South 
America  then  extended  considerably 
westward,  while  the  islands  themselves 
may  have  been  more  extensive,  thus  re- 
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ducing  the  dividing  strait  to  a  width 
across  which  either  the  adult  animals  or 
their  eggs  might  be  floated  by  currents 
or  surface-drifts.  Their  entrance  to  the 
Mascarene  islands  from  Africa  might 
have  been  effected  in  a  similar  manner. 
This  is  the  solution  suggested  by  Dr. 
GUnther  himself,*  and  it  is  one  which 
perfectly  harmonises  all  the  known 
facts. 

The  only  other  difficulty  suggested  by 
Mr.  Sclater  rather  applies  to  the  theory 
of  natural  selection  itself  than  to  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution.  He  asks  how 
we  are  to  account  for  closely  allied  forms 
so  frequently  inhabiting  the  same  area, 
while  in  so  many  other  cases  allied 
species  are  strictly  limited  to  distinct 
areas,  to  the  diverging  physical  and 
organic  conditions  of  which  they  are 
supposed  to  be  adapted.  We  think  that 
Mr.  Sclater  has  himself  furnished  a  clue 
to  one  mode  of  solution,  in  his  state¬ 
ment  that  the  willow-warbler  and  the 
chiff-chaff,  though  so  alike  externally, 
are  yet  quite  distinct  in  mode  of  life  and 
habits.  It  is  evident  that  a  variation  in 
the  habits  of  a  portion  of  the  individuals 
of  a  species  would  lead  to  their  mutual 
association  and  at  the  same  time  to 
their  separation  from  the  parent  form, 
and  would  thus  obviate  that  tendency  to 
the  intercrossing  of  the  different  varie¬ 
ties  which  would  undoubtedly  occur  if 
the  variation  were  one  of  color  or  form 
only.  Is  it  not  probable,  therefore,  that 
where  two  or  more  closely  allied  species 
inhabit  the  same  area,  they  have  arisen 
at  first  by  means  of  useful  variations  of 
instincts  or  habits  ;  while  those  which 
inhabit  adjacent  but  separate  areas  may 
have  arisen  by  favorable  variations  of 
color,  form,  or  constitution  only  ?  In 
support  of  this  view  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  coal  and  marsh  titmice,  which  are 
very  closely  allied,  differ  considerably  in 
habits  ;  while  the  great  and  blue  titmice, 
which  are  very  different  in  external 
characters,  agree  closely  in  habits,  and 
are  often  seen  together. 

Returning  to  the  general  question  of 
zoological  distribution  and  its  anoma¬ 
lies,  it  has  been  shown,  I  trust,  that  the 
only  mode  of  explaining  the  existing 
distribution  of  living  things  is  by  a  con¬ 
stant  reference  to  those  comparatively 


*  Natute,  vol.  xii.  p.  297. 


slight  but  often  important  changes  of 
sea  and  land,  which  the  most  recent  re¬ 
searches  show  to  be  alone  probable  ; 
and,  what  is  still  more  important,  by  rec¬ 
ognising  the  undoubted  fact  that  ever/ 
group  of  animals  whose  distribution  is 
discontinuous  is  now  more  or  less  in  a 
fragmentary  condition,  and  has,  in  all 
probability,  once  had  a  much  more  ex¬ 
tensive  range,  to  which  its  present  dis¬ 
tribution  may  offer  no  clue  whatever. 
Who  would  ever  have  imagined,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  the  horse  tribe,  now  con¬ 
fined  to  Africa  and  Asia,  formerly  ranged 
over  the  entire  American  continent, 
north  and  south,  in  great  abundance 
and  variety  ;  or  that  the  camel  tribe, 
now  confined  to  Central  Asia  and  the 
Andean  region  of  South  America, 
formerly  abounded  in  North  America, 
whence,  in  fact,  our  existing  camels 
were  almost  certainly  derived  ?  How 
easy  it  is  to  imagine  that  analogous  causes 
to  those  which  have  so  recently  extermi¬ 
nated  the  horses  of  America  and  Europe 
might  have  acted  in  a  somewhat  different 
direction,  and  have  led  to  the  survival 
of  horses  in  South  America  and  Africa, 
and  their  extermination  elsewhere.  Had 
this  been  the  case,  how  strong  would 
have  been  the  argument  for  a  former 
union  of  these  two  continents  ;  yet  we 
now  know  that  these  widely  separated 
species  would  be  merely  the  relics  of  a 
once  dominant  group  which  had  oc¬ 
cupied  and  become  extinct  in  all  the 
northern  continents. 

Discoveries  of  extinct  forms  remote 
from  the  countries  they  now  inhabit, 
are  continually  furnishing  us  with  new 
proofs  that  the  great  northern  continents 
of  the  two  hemispheres  were  really  the 
birthplace  of  almost  if  not  quite  all  the 
chief  forms  of  animal  life  upon  the 
globe  ;  while  change  of  climate,  culmin¬ 
ating  in  the  glacial  epoch,  seems  to  have 
been  the  motive  power  which  has  driven 
many  of  these  forms  into  the  tropical 
lands  where  they  now  alone  exist. 

If  we  give  full  weight  to  these  various 
considerations,  and  at  the  same  time 
bear  constantly  in  mind  the  extreme  im¬ 
perfection  of  6ur  knowledge  of  extinct 
land  animals,  we  shall,  I  believe,  have 
no  difficulty  in  explaining  most  of  the 
apparent  anomalies  in  zoological  distri¬ 
bution,  and  in  imagining  a  possible  and 
even  probable  solution  for  those  extreme 
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cases  of  difficulty  which  the  facts  at  our 
command  do  not  yet  permit  us  to  ex¬ 
plain  in  detail. 

Let  us  now  briefly  summarise  the  gen¬ 
eral  principles  on  which  the  solution  of 
problems  in  zoological  distribution  de¬ 
pends. 

During  the  evolution  of  existing  forms 
of  animal  life,  w’e  may  picture  to  our¬ 
selves  the  production  of  successive 
types,  each  in  turn  increasing  in  variety 
of  si)ecies  and  genera,  spreading  over 
more  or  less  extensive  regions  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  and  then,  after  arriving 
at  a  maximum  of  development,  passing 
through  various  stages  of  decay,  dwind¬ 
ling  to  a  single  genus  or  a  single  species, 
and  finally  becoming  extinct.  While  the 
forms  of  life  are  thus,  each  in  turn,  mov¬ 
ing  on  from  birth  to  maturity  and  from 
maturity  to  decay  and  death,  the  earth’s 
surface  will  be  undergoing  important 
physical  changes,  which  will  sometimes 
unite  and  sometimes  separate  contiguous 
continents  or  islands,  leading  now*  to  the 


intermingling,  now  to  the  isolation,  of 
the  progressing  or  diminishing  groups  of 
animals.  Again,  we  know  that  climates 
have  often  changed  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  earth,  so  that  what  w'as  at 
one  time  an  almost  tropical  region  ha.s 
become  at  another  time  temperate,  and 
then  even  arctic ;  and  these  changes 
have,  it  is  believed,  been  many  times  re¬ 
peated,  leading  each  time  to  im{>ortant 
changes,  migrations,  and  extinctions  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life. 

It  is  by  the  combined  effect  of  these 
three  distinct  sets  of  causes,  acting  and 
reacting  on  each  other  in  various  com¬ 
plex  ways,  that  have  been  produced 
those  curious  examples  of  erratic  distri¬ 
bution  of  sj>ecies  and  genera  which  have 
been  so  long  a  puzzle  to  the  naturalist, 
but  which  have  now,  it  is  believed,  been 
shown  to  be  the  natural  and  inevitable 
results  of  the  process  of  animal  devel¬ 
opment,  combined  with  constant  changes 
in  the  geography  and  in  the  climate  of 
the  earth. —  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
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Chapter  III. 

MONSIEUR  LE  MARQUIS. 

It  was  the  Duchess’s  custom  to  speak 
plaintively  of  the  necessity  she  felt  herself 
to  be  under  of  mixing  in  Algerian  so¬ 
ciety.  "  A  crowd  of  colonists,  of  small 
officials,  of  officers  en  retraite  and  their 
wives — judge  whether  I  find  the  conver¬ 
sation  of  these  people  amusing!”  she 
would  sigh  sometimes  to  her  intimates. 
But  in  truth  she  greatly  enjoyed  patron¬ 
ising  the  good  folks  of  whom  she  spoke 
so  slightingly,  and  was  happier  on  Mon¬ 
day  (which  W'as  her  reception-day)  than 
on  any  other  day  of  the  seven.  Nor  was 
she  wholly  dependent  for  companionship 
upon  the  three  above-mentioned  classes. 
A  few  Legitimist  families — offshoots, 
more  or  less  p>overty-stricken,  of  the 
great  houses  whose  names  they  bore — 
had  established  themselves  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Algiers  ;  and  of  their  sup¬ 
port  in  the  fatiguing  task  of  entertain¬ 
ing  her  inferiors  the  Duchess  was  as  sure 
as  she  w’as  of  their  affection  and  rever¬ 
ence.  Surrounded  by  these,  the  old 
lady  held  her  little  weekly  court,  and 


dispensed  smiles  and  frowns  with  all  the 
judicious  tact  of  a  reigning  sovereign. 
There  had  been  a  time  when  the  favor¬ 
able  notice  of  the  Duchesse  de  Breuil 
was  not  only  a  passport  into  the  highest 
circles  of  the  Parisian  w’orld,  but  often 
carried  with  it  more  substantial  advan¬ 
tages  ;  but  those  days  were  gone  and 
well-nigh  forgotten,  like  the  ministers, 
the  great  ladies,  the  office-seekers,  and 
the  toadies  who  had  played  their  little 
parts  under  Charles  X.,  and  had  long 
since  been  replaced  by  other  sets  of 
actors  who  knew  them  not  nor  cared  for 
them.  Now,  in  her  old  age,  it  pleased 
the  Duchess  to  think  that  some  remnant 
of  power  still  clung  to  her,  were  it  only 
that  of  leading  the  most  exclusive  set  in 
a  colony. 

If  some  of  the  younger  and  more  fash¬ 
ionable  Algerian  ladies  laughed  at  her  a 
little  behind  her  back,  we  may  be  sure 
that  they  controlled  their  features  and 
were  mighty  respectful  in  her  presence  ; 
for,  after  all,  a  duchess  of  the  old  nobil¬ 
ity  is  a  duchess,  be  she  never  so  anti¬ 
quated  and  overlooked  ;  and  as  Madame 
de  Breuil’s  door  w’as  not  by  any  means 
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open  to  all  comers,  such  of  the  officials 
of  the  Second  Empire  as  she  chose  to 
receive  seldom  missed  an  opjMjrtunity  of 
paying  their  respects  to  her,  and  looked 
upon  her  recognition  of  them  as  in  some 
sort  a  brevet  of  rank. 

Monday  afternoons,  therefore,  usually 
saw  a  sufficiency  of  equipages  and  pedes¬ 
trians  toiling  up  the  hill  to  El-Biar,  and 
the  particular  Monday  afternoon  with 
which  we  are  concerned  was  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  general  rule.  Shortly  before 
four  o’clock  the  visitors  began  to  arrive, 
and  soon  the  room  was  nearly  filled  by 
a  somewhat  heterogeneous  assemblage. 
There  were  stern  legitimist  dames  and 
sleek  Imperial  functionaries  ;  a  turban- 
ed  Moor  and  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  ; 
a  Chasseur  d’Afrique  or  two,  resplend¬ 
ent  in  blue  and  silver  and  scarlet ;  and 
a  sprinkling  of  foreigners  domiciled  tem¬ 
porarily  in  Algiers  by  the  doctor’s  orders. 
A  little  posse  of  English  ladies  had 
walked  up  from  the  town  to  pay  their 
respects,  and  displayed  their  stout  walk¬ 
ing-boots  and  short  dresses  in  blissful 
unconsciousnefc  that  by  presenting  them¬ 
selves  in  such  a  costume  they  were  com¬ 
mitting  a  solecism  in  good  manners  which 
nothing  but  a  profound  conviction  of 
the  utter  barbarity  of  their  nation  could 
have  induced  the  Duchess  to  pardon. 
These  good  people  w'ere  soon  passed  on 
to  Jeanne,  who  liked  the  English  and 
spKjke  our  language  easily  ;  the  Duchess 
preferred  that  the  place  of  honor  beside 
her  chair  should  be  occupied  by  some 
more  entertaining  person.  She  enjoyed 
gossip,  though  she  affected  to  despise  it, 
and  seldom  failed  to  glean  a  large  fund 
of  amusement  from  her  reception-day. 
She  was  probably  the  only  person  in  the 
room  who  did  ;  for  visits  of  ceremony, 
which  are  dismal  affairs  enough,  heaven 
knows,  in  this  country,  are  ten  times 
worse  in  France  ;  and  the  Duchess  chose 
that  her  receptions  should  maintain  a 
character  of  the  strictest  formality. 

The  ladies  who  were  grouped  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  hostess,  seldom  spoke 
unless  she  addressed  them  ;  their  hus¬ 
bands,  who  sat  in  a  band  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  off,  accurately  dressed  in  frock- 
coats  and  varnished  boots,  smoothed 
their  chimney-pot  hats  and  conversed 
together  in  an  undertone  ;  there  was  no 
laughter  ;  no  one  was,  or  was  intended 
to  be,  quite  at  his  ease. 


It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  a 
good  many  of  the  Duchess’s  friends  had 
already  effected  their  escape,  when  a 
lady  was  announced,  at  the  sound  cf 
whose  name  all  the  matrons  present 
assumed  an  aspect  of  extreme  severity, 
while  the  Duchess  herself  became  very 
rigid  about  the  backbone  as  she  rose 
slowly  to  receive  her  visitor. 

“  How  do  you  do,  Madame  de  Tre- 
monville  ?”  said  she,  extending  a  little, 
lifeless  hand. 

The  new-comer,  a  young  and  very 
pretty  woman,  dressed  in  the  extreme  of 
the  fashion,  but  in  perfect  taste,  took  the 
stiff  five  fingers  thus  proffered  to  her 
between  both  her  own  primrose-kidded 
palms,  and  pressed  them  affectionately. 

“  Charmed  to  see  you  looking  so  well, 
dear  madame,”  she  murmured,  in  a  soft, 
caressing  voice.  "You  grow  younger — 
positively  younger — every  year.’’ 

"  I  am  an  old  woman,’’  answered  the 
Duchess  curtly  ;  ‘  ‘  but  my  health  is  tol¬ 
erably  good,  thank  God  !  For  the  rest, 

I  did  not  ruin  my  constitution  when  I 
was  young,  like  some  p)eople.’’ 

"  Like  me,  nest-ce  past  Alas  !  dear 
madame,  what  would  you  ?  There  are 
some  natures  which  require  excitement, 
and  there  are  others  which  are  contented 
with  mere  existence.  As  for  me,  I  must 
be  amused.  If  I  shorten  my  life,  ma  foi ! 
so  much  the  better  ;  I  could  never  en¬ 
dure  to  grow  old  and  ugly.  Ah,  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Vaublanc,  a  thousand  pardons  ! 
I  did  not  see  you.  Pray  do  not  think  of 
giving  up  your  chair  to  me — will,  if  you 
insist,  I  will  take  your  place  beside  our 
dear  Duchess  for  a  few  minu,‘es.  She 
is  a  little  deaf,  you  know.’’ 

And  Madame  de  Tr^monville  sank 
into  the  arm-chair  vacated  by  the  grim 
old  lady  to  whom  she  had  addressed 
herself. 

Now  as  the  Duchess  was  not  in  the 
least  deaf,  as  the  chair  at  her  side  was 
never  taken,  even  by  her  most  intimate 
friends,  except  by  invitation,  and  as  its 
late  occupant  had  never  for  a  moment 
entertained  any  notion  of  ceding  it,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  Madame  de  Tr^- 
monville  was  a  lady  of  considerable 
assurance  and  aplomb.  She  sank,  not 
ungracefully,  into  the  vacant  place,  and 
bent  forward  towards  the  Duchess  in 
such  a  manner  as  almost  to  turn  her  back 
upon  the  rest  of  the  company. 
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"  And  when,”  she  asked,  after  having  she  ^hastened  to  accept  the  challenge 
monopolised  the  attention  of  her  hostess  which  the  Duchess  had  ignored, 
during  a  good  five  minutes,  to  the  im-  "  It  seems  to  me,  madame,”  said  she, 
mense  disgust  of  the  old  ladies,  who  sat  in  her  thin,  acid  voice,  “  that  you  might 
grimly  and  silently  surveying  her,  “  and  well  leave  M.  le  Marquis  in  peace.  If 
when  may  we  hope  for  the  return  of  our  all  that  I  hear  is  true,  your  house  is  fre- 
little  marquis  ?”  quented  from  morning  to  night  and  from 

“  It  is  of  my  godson  that  you  speak,  night  to  morning  by  every  officer  in 
madame?  We  expect  him  to-day,”  an-  Algiers;  one  young  man  more  or  less 
swered  the  Duchess  in  her  iciest  tone.  can  scarcely  signify  to  you.” 

“A  la  bontu  heure !  He  will  bring  us  “  Oh,  madame,  you  flatter  me  !”  an- 
news  from  Paris — ah,  just  heaven,  how  swered  Madame  de  Tr^monville,  turning 
I  wish  I  were  back  there  ! — yes  ;  he  will  round,  with  a  pleasant  smile,  to  face  her 
have  news  to  tell  us ;  and  he  is  assailant.  “It  is  true  that  some  of 
very  naif  and  amusing,  your  little  Mar-  these  gentlemen  are  •  kind  enough  to 
quis.  He  used  to  honor  my  poor  house  come,  from  time  to  time,  and  try  to  pre- 
w'ith  his  company  tolerably  often  before  serve  me  from  dying  of  ennui  in  this 
he  went  away.  You  know  that  I  have  horrible  place  ;  but  every  officer  in  Al- 
the  pretension  to  make  him  into  a  good  giers — oh,  no  !  my  little  villa  has  neither 
Buonapartist.  ”  accommodation  nor  attractions  enough 

At  the  calm  effrontery  of  this  speech  for  so  ^large  a  society.  Your  friends 
a  thrill  of  horror  pervaded  the  entire  have  exaggerated  to  you,  dear  Madame 
room,  starting  with  Madame  de  Vau-  deVaublanc.  Besides,  you  conceive  that 
blanc,  and  ending  with  little  M.  Moin-  one  must  have  a  little  variety.  I  have 
eau,  who  was  sitting  alone  near  the  door  the  greatest  possible  admiration  for  our 
rubbing  his  nose  with  his  gold-headed  brave  army,  but  I  do  not  desire  to  live 
cane,  and  w'ho  shuddered  from  head  to  in  a  world  inhabited  onty  by  soldiers, 
foot  when  the  words,  which  were  spoken  M.  de  Mersac,  who,  I  assure  you,  honors 
rather  loudly,  as  if  in  sheer  bravado,  me  by  his  visits  entirely  of  his  own  free 
reached  his  ear.  He  was  himself  a  will,  amuses  me  sometimes,  and  you 
staunch  adherent  of  the  established  gov-  would  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  wish  to  de- 
emment — by  whose  favor,  indeed,  he  prive  me  of  any  amusement  I  can  get  in 
held  the  small  appointment  to  which  he  this  deplorable  country.*” 
was  indebted  for  his  daily  bread — but  he  “If  you  do  not  like  Algiers,  why  do 
would  no  more  have  dared  to  allude  to  you  stay  here,  madame  ?”  cried  Madame 
his  political  opinions  in  the  presence  of  de  Vaublanc.  M.  de  Tremonville,  at 
Madame  la  Duchesse  than  to  mention  least,  has  some  reasons,  I  suppose,  for 
the  Comte  de  Chambord  before  his  own  finding  it  advisable  to  remain  where  he 
chief.  is.” 

The  Duchess,  however,  showed  no  “If  so,  he  has  not  communicated 
sign  of  anger,  but  merely  replied  with  a  them  to  me,”  returned  Madame  de 
slight,  disdainful  smile  :  “I  fear  you  Tremonville,  with  a  slight  shrug  of  her 
have  imposed  upon  yourself  a  difficult  shoulders.  “  As  for  the  miserable  little 
task,  madame.”  salary  which  he  receives  from  his  ap- 

In  truth  the  old  lady  did  not  think  her  pointment  here,  you  will  easily  believe 
antagonist  worth  powder  and  shot,  and  that  that  can  scarcely  influence  him.  He 
honestly  believed  that  Madame  de  Tr^-  accepted  it,  in  the  first  instance,  out  of 
monville  belonged  to  a  class  so  infinitely  regard  for  my  health,  and  he  has  con- 
beneath  her  own  as  to  preclude  even  the  tinned  to  hold  it — heaven  knows  why  ! 
possibility  of  an  encounter  between  I  daresay  we  shall  go  away  soon.  In 
them.  The  woman  was  very  imperti-  the  meantime,  one  endeavors  to  be  as 
nent,  certainly,  but  so  are  the  gamins  in  cheerful  as  one  can.  Why  do  you  never 
the  streets  ;  there  is  a  kind  of  imperti-  join  our  little  reunions,  dear  madame  ? 
nence  which  cannot  rise  to  the  level  of  Come  without  ceremony  any  Thursday 
an  affront.  evening ;  we  shall  be  enchanted  to  see 

But  Madame  de  Vaublanc  probably  you  ;  you  will  be  the  life  of  our  party.” 
took  a  less  lofty  view  of  her  station,  for  At  this  audacious  proposition  Madame 
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de  Vaublanc  nearly  choked  with  anger. 
Madame  de  Tr6monville  was  young, 
pretty,  and  had  not  the  best  of  reputa¬ 
tions.  Shocking  stories  were  told  of  her 
extravagance,  of  her  card-parties,  of  her 
flirtations.  (There  is  no  French  word 
for  flirtation,  and  Madame  de  Vaublanc 
qualifled  the  lady’s  conduct  by  a  less 
ambiguous  term.)  She  had  an  indomit¬ 
able  courage,  a  perfect  command  of  her¬ 
self,  and  a  complexion  as  beautiful  as 
the  best  rouge  and  blanc-de-perles  could 
make  it  ;  whereas  the  poor  old  Vaublanc 
was  ugly,  wrinkled,  irreproachable,  and 
cross,  and  turned  of  a  dusky-red  color 
when  she  was  angered.  The  combat 
was  an  unequal  one,  and  the  elder  lady 
hastened  to  retire  from  it. 

"  Allow  me,  at  least,  to  choose  my 
own  friends,  madame,”  she  muttered, 
•drumming  with  her  foot  on  the  floor. 

"Platt-ill"  murmured  Madame  de 
Tr^monville  softly,  turning  open  eyes  of 
innocent  wonder  upon  the  silent  com¬ 
pany. 

The  ungrateful  old  Duchess  laughed, 
and  several  of  the  gentlemen  put  their 
hands  over  their  mouths,  and  stroked 
their  moustaches  reflectively. 

Nobody  was  very  fond  of  Madame  de 
Vaublanc,  who,  like  many  other  virtu¬ 
ous  people,  was  apt  to  be  a  little  hard 
upon  the  pleasant  vices  of  her  neigh¬ 
bors  ;  and  some  of  those  who  had  suf¬ 
fered  from  her  strictures  upon  their  con¬ 
duct  were  not  ill-pleased^  to  see  her  thus 
publicly  discomfited,  although  her  as¬ 
sailant  was  an  Imperialist,  a  woman  of 
no  family,  and  one  who  was  only  admit¬ 
ted  upon  sufferance  into  their  coterie. 
Even  so,  when  certain  statesmen  are 
attacked  in  Parliament,  and  wince  under 
the  lash,  those  who  sit  behind  them  may 
sometimes  watch  with  perfect  equanimity 
the  tribulation  of  their  leaders,  and  even 
quietly  chuckle  over  the  same.  An 
occasional  touch  of  the  rod  is  wholesome 
discipline  for  an  over-proud  spirit. 

Madame  de  Tr6monville  knew  better 
than  to  linger  too  long  upon  the  scene 
of  her  small  victory.  In  a  very  few  min¬ 
utes  she  got  up,  took  a  cordial  farewell  of 
the  Duchess,  and  swept  gracefully  down 
fhe  room,  bowing  as  she  went  to  several 
of  the  company,  who  had  risen  to  let  her 
pass.  Jeanne  held  the  door  open  for 
hen 


“  Adieu,  mademoiselle,”  she  said, 
with  a  fascinating  smile  ;  " bien  des  chases 
h  monsieur  votre  frlre." 

Whereat  Jeanne  bowed  gravely,  but 
vouchsafed  no  reply. 

A  torrent  of  shrill  ejaculations  follow¬ 
ed  the  audacious  lady’s  exit.  ”  What 
a  woman!” — “What  insolence!”  — 
”  What  an  impossible  costume  !  And 
did  you  remark  that  she  was  rouged  up 
to  her  eyes?” — “Decidedly  one  must 
renounce  the  idea  of  receiving  these 
people  if  they  know  so  little  how  to  con¬ 
duct  themselves.” — “  To  say  that  M.  le 
Marquis  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  her 
— has  one  ever  heard  such  impertinence  ! 
Naturally  there  could  be  no  truth  in 
what  she  said.” — “Oh,  madame,  one 
does  not  give  oneself  the  trouble  to  con¬ 
tradict  falsehoods  so  transparent  !” — 
“  Ah,  dear  Madame  de  Vaublanc,  you 
did  well  to  put  her  back  in  her  proper 
place  !” 

In  the  midst  of  this  indignant  chorus 
Fanchette’s  withered  face  was  thrust 
through  the  half-open  door.  She  beck¬ 
oned  stealthily  to  Jeanne,  who  got  up  at 
once,  and  slipped  unnoticed  out  of  the 
room. 

“  Well  ?”  she  said  eagerly,  as  soon  as 
she  had  joined  the  old  nurse  in  the  hall. 

“  Well — he  has  arrived  ;  he  is  waiting 
for  you  in  the  dining-room.  Come  here 
that  I  arrange  your  hair  ;  you  have  lost 
half-a-dozen  hair-pins.” 

But  Jeanne,  waving  the  old  woman 
off,  passed  quickly  into  the  dining-room, 
and  closed^the  door  behind  her. 

A  tall  young 'man  was  standing,  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  looking  out  of 
the  window,  and  whistling  softly.  He 
whisked  round  at  the  noise  of  Jeanne’s 
entrance,  and  showed  a  handsome,  oval, 
beardless  face,  which  broke  into  smiles 
as  he  embraced  his  sister. 

“You  good  old  Jeanne  !”  he  cried. 
“  I  knew  you  would  not  be  long  in 
coming  after  you  had  heard  of  my 
arrival.  And  how  are  you  ?  And  what 
have  you  been  doing  with  yourself  all 
these  weeks  ?  I  shall  make  it  a  habit 
to  go  away  oftener,  that  I  may  the 
oftener  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your 
dear  old  face  again.  You  may  believe 
me  or  not  as  you  like,  but  it  is  infinitely 
the  most  beautiful  face  I  ever  saw,  alive 
or  painted.” 
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Jeanne  laughed  and  sighed  in  a  breath. 
“  How  long  will  you  think  that,  I  won¬ 
der  ?”  she  said. 

“  As  long  as  Hive,”  replied  the  young 
man  with  conviction.  “  I  flatter  myself 
I  am  not  a  bad  judge,  and  I  assure  you 
that  there  is  not  a  woman  in  the  world  to 
compare  with  you.  I  am  not  alone  in 
my  opinion  either,  let  me  tell  you.” 

“  I  don’t  care  what  other  people  think 
of  me,”  she  answered  quickly.  ”  If 
you  love  me  better  than  any  one  else, 
that  is  all  I  want.” 

’  “You  are  glad  to  have  me  back, 
then  ?” 

“  Glad  !” — Jeanne  threw  an  emphasis 
into  the  word  which  ought  to  have  satis¬ 
fied  her  hearer.  She  clung  to  him,  and 
kissed  him  again  and  again,  with  a  vehe¬ 
mence  which,  Frenchman  as  he  was,  dis¬ 
concerted  him  a  little.  He  reddened 
slightly,  and  laughed  as  he  gently  disen¬ 
gaged  himself. 

”  One  would  think  you  meant  to  stifle 
me,”  he  said.  “  What  would  your 
friends  in  the  drawing-room  say,  if  they 
coi^ld  see  you  ?  They  would  hardly  rec¬ 
ognise  the  statuesque  Mademoiselle  de 
Mersac.  ’  ’ 

“  I  am  not  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac 
to  you  ;  I  am  Jeanne,  who  is  quite 
another  person.  Jeanne  has  many  de¬ 
fects  which  are  not  apparent  in  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Mersac — that  of  inquisitive¬ 
ness  amongst  others.  Come  and  sit 
down  in  the  arm-chair,  and  tell  me  all 
about  England  and  the  Ashley.  ” 

Leon  seated  himself.  “The  famille 
Ashley,”  said  he,  with  a  shrug  of  his 
shoulders,  ”  resembles  all  other  Eng¬ 
lish  families  ;  and  as  for  their  country, 
i  left  it  without  any  desire  to  see  it 
again.  All  that  one  has  read  of  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  that  island  is  not  in  the  least 
exaggerated — quite  the  contrary.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  time  that  I  was  at  my 
uncle’s  house  we  saw  the  sun  twice,  and 
even  then  you  could  hardly  have  dis¬ 
tinguished  him  from  the  moon.” 

“  It  is  a  bad  time  of  the  year  to  go  to 
England,  I  suppose.  But  the  people — 
what  were  they  like  ?” 

“  Our  relations  you  mean  ?  Ma  foi ! 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  describe  them  ;  they 
are  so  very  like  all  their  compatriots. 
Figure  to  yourself  a  bon  papa  anglais, 
bold,  rosy,  stout  ;  a  mother  of  a  family 
badly  dressed,  rather  untidy,  always  in 


a  hurry  ;  two  young  misses  with  pretty 
faces  and  fair  hair,  but  with  feet  of  a  size 
that  would  make  you  shudder,  and  ill- 
fitting,  one-buttoned  gloves — there  you 
have  the  party.  The  sons  are  away  from 
home — in  the  army,  in  the  navy — I  know 
not  where.  They  received  me  very 
kindly,  these  good  people  ;  but  I  did 
not  amuse  myself  very  well  in  their  house. 
You  know  I  have  not  your  love  for  the 
English.  I  find  them  rude  and  brusque, 
and  I  do  not  understand  the  jokes  at 
which  they  laugh  so  immoderately.  I 
was  very  dull  ckez  tnon  oncle.  Twice  we 
went  to  the  chasse  au  rrnard,  and  they 
were  so  kind  as  to  compliment  me  u|)on 
my  riding  ;  other  days  we  shot  pheas¬ 
ants,  of  which  there  is  a  great  abund¬ 
ance  in  the  neighborhood  ;  but  as  my 
uncle  has  no  chasse  of  his  own,  we  could 
only  do  this  by  invitation,  and  there 
were  several  days  on  which  I  was  left  to 
be  entertained  by  my  aunt  and  cousins. 
Ah  !  par  exemple,  it  was  then  that  I 
wished  myself  back  in  Algiers.  The 
misses  are  a  little  insipid  :  they  visit  the 
jK>or  ;  they  do  a  great  deal  of  fancy- 
work  ;  they  drink  tea  half  the  after¬ 
noon  ;  they  have  not  much  conversation. 
After  dinner  my  uncle  falls  asleep  and 
snores  ;  I  play  a  partie  of  billiards  with 
the  ladies  ;  and  then  comes  the  evening 
prayer.  I,  as  a  Catholic,  am  invited  to 
retire,  if  the  ceremony  offends  my  prej¬ 
udices.  I  reply  that  I  am  not  a  bigot ; 
and  the  ladies  smile  upon  me.  Then 
the  servants  make  their  entry — a  formi¬ 
dable  array.  The  butler  and  the  house¬ 
keeper  seat  themselves  upon  chairs  ;  but 
the  others,  to  mark  the  inferiority  of 
their  position,  I  presume,  carry  in  a  long 
bench,  and  perch  themselves  uncomfort¬ 
ably  upon  it ;  some  of  them  appear  ill 
at  ease,  and  breathe  noisily.  My  uncle 
puts  on  his  spectacles  and  reads  a  chap¬ 
ter  hastily,  stumbling  over  the  long 
words.  Generally  one  of  the  dogs  barks, 
and  the  misses  titter  behind  their  hands. 
When  we  rise  from  our  knees  everybody 
goes  to  bed,  and  I  seek  my  room  discon¬ 
solately,  not  being  sleepy,  and  longing 
for  tobacco.  On  the  second  night  I  take 
my  courage  in  both  hands,  and  ask  per¬ 
mission  to  smoke  a  cigar  somewhere. 
My  uncle,  who  does  not  smoke  himself, 
has  no  fumoire  in  his  establishment  ;  so 
I  am  led  by  the  butler  to  a  little  dark 
room  in  the  basement,  where  there  are 
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black-beetles.  He  ^ives  me  a  candle, 
and  bids  me  good*night.  It  is  not  gay. 
There,  my  sister,  you  have  life  at  Holm- 
hurst.  One  day  resembles  another,  as 
the  clothes,  the  habits,  the  pleasures  of 
one  Englishman  resemble  those  of 
another.  It  is  a  country  of  monotony, 
and  there  is  nothing  the  average  Eng¬ 
lishman  dreads  so  much  as  being  differ¬ 
ent  from  his  neighbors.  Here  and 
there,  no  doubt,  there  are  exceptions  ; 
and  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  come 
across  such  a  one  in  the  person  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  Mr.  Barrington,  a  neighbor  of  the 
.\shleys,  who,  I  must  admit,  has  all  the 
good  qualities  of  his  nation  without  its 
faults.  He  has  travelled  a  great  deal  ; 
he  speaks  very  good  French  ;  he  is  with¬ 
out  insular  prejudices  ;  he  is  a  rider,  a 
shot,  a  danced,  an  artist — in  short,  every¬ 
thing  that  he  does  he  does  admirably. 

I  owe  it  to  him  that  I  did  not  perish  of 
ennui  at  that  terrible  Holmhurst.  He 
is  a  man  altogether  hors  ligne." 

“  You  are  as  enthusiastic  as  ever, 
I.eon,”  remarked  Jeanne,  smiling. 
“  You  can  praise  no  one  by  halves.” 

“  Oh,  as  for  that,  everybody  joins  in 
praising  Mr.  Barrington  !  They  rave 
about  him  in  his  province  ;  and  as  he 
has  a  nice  little  property  of  his  own  and 
has  no  near  relations,  I  leave  you  to 
guess  whether  the  young  ladies  of  the 
neighborhood  look  upon  him  with  favor¬ 
able  eyes.  I  think  even  that  the  eldest 
of  the  Ashley  misses  would  willingly 
consent  to  make  his  happiness.  But  he 
has  assured  me  that  he  means  to  remain 
a  bachelor  for  the  present  ;  he  is  not  the 
man  to  marry  la  premiire  venue. '  ’ 

“  It  seems  that  he  appreciates  his  own 
value — your  friend.” 

”  Not  at  all  ;  he  is  the  most  modest 
man  in  the  world.  For  the  rest,  you 
will  probably  see  him  to-morrow,  and 
will  be  able  to  judge  for  yourself.” 

”  What  ?  Is  he  here,  then  ?”  asked 
Jeanne,  in  some  surprise. 

L^on  nodded.  ”  He  generally  goes 
abroad  for  a  month  or  two  at  this  time 
of  the  year  ;  and  as  he  had  never  been 
in  Algeria,  I  easily  persuaded  him  to 
accompany  me  home.  I  am  sure  he 
will  please  you — even  you,  who  detest 
all  men.  Tenez,  he  has  this  advantage, 
Mr.  Barrington — that,  being  a  heretic, 
the  Duchess  cannot  wish  you  to  marry 
him.” 


”  Certainly,  that  is  a  point  in  his 
favor,  ”  observed  Jeanne  gravely.  “  And 
where  have  you  left  this  paragon  ?” 

“At  the  Hotel  d’Orient.  It  was 
there  that  I  met  Saint-Luc ;  and  I 
thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  intro¬ 
duce  him  to  Mr.  Barrington,  who  might 
have  found  it  a  little  dull,  having  no 
friends  in  the  place.” 

“  So  that  was  the  reason  of  your  stay¬ 
ing  to  breakfast  with  M.  de  Saint-Luc  ? 
And  I  was  so  unjust  as  to  blame  you  for 
not  coming  home  immediately,”  said 
Jeanne  with  much  contrition.  “  I  might 
have  known  that  you  would  not  remain 
away  for  your  own  pleasure.” 

Leon  laughed  a  little  uneasily.  He 
was  very  young,  and  had  an  intermittent 
consdence,  w-hich  asserted  itself  now 
and  tnen — not  always  at  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  times. 

“  I  wanted  to  see  Saint-Luc  on  my 
own  account  also,”  he  confessed  ;  “I 
had  a  note  from  him,  while  I  was  away, 
about  the  grey  horse  which  he  wished  to 
buy  of  me  ;  and  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
announce  to  you  that  I  have  now  dis¬ 
posed  of  that  valuable  animal  on  very 
favorable  terms.” 

“  The  grey  is  a  little  gone  in  both 
fore-legs  ;  M.  de  Saint-Luc  knows  that 
very  well,”  said  Jeanne  quickly. 

”  That  has  not  prevented  him  from 
giving  me  his  little  brown  ponies  in  ex¬ 
change  for  him,”  replied  Ldon,  with 
modest  triumph.  “  It  is  not  a  bad  bar¬ 
gain,  is  it  ?  Saint-Luc  told  me  you  had 
driven  them  once,  and  were  delighted 
with  them.” 

“You  cannot  dispose  of  the  grey  upon 
those  terms,”  said  Jeanne  decisivelj^ 
“  M.  de  Saint-Luc  must  be  perfectly  wen 
aware  that  the  grey  is  not  worth  as  much 
as  one  of  his  ponies.” 

“  That  may  or  may  not  be  ;  but  it 
was  he  who  suggested  the  exchange.” 

“  Naturally  ;  I  never  imagined  that 
you  would  have  proposed  anything  so 
absurd.  The  affair  is  not  dithcult  to 
understand.  M.  de  Saint-Luc  has  prob¬ 
ably  his  reasons  for  wishing  to  be  agree¬ 
able  to  you,  and  therefore  he  offers 
you  his  ponies  at  less  than  half  their 
proper  price.  It  is  the  purest  imperti¬ 
nence.  ’  ’ 

“It  is  a  pleasant  form  of  imperti¬ 
nence,  at  least,”  returned  Leon,  laugh¬ 
ing.  "Parbleu!  I  wish  a  few  other 
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people  would  take  it  into  their  heads  to 
be  impertinent  in  the  same  way.” 

“  V'ou  do  not  understand,”  said 
Jeanne  in  great  vexation.  “  Do  you  not 
see  that  M.  de  Saint-Luc  is  making  you 
a  present  ?” 

“  No,  I  don’t,”  answered  L^on  ;  “  I 
don’t  see  it  at  all.  A  horse  is  not  like 
a  measure  of  oats  or  com  ;  you  can’t 
put  a  definite  price  upon  him,  and  say, 

‘  That  is  his  real  actual  value  in  the 
market.  ’  Saint-Luc  has  taken  a  fancy  to 
the  grey,  and  is  determined  to  have  him. 

I  may  think  this  or  that  about  the  horse, 
and  you  say  he  is  weak  in  his  fore-legs 
— an  opinion  which  may  possibly  be  a 
mistaken  one  ;  but  Saint-Luc  has*  had 
plenty  of  opportunities  of  judging  for 
himself  as  to  that.  If  a  man  offers  me 
a  certain  price  for  a  ‘certain  article,  am 
I  bound  to  tell  him  that,  in  my  idea,  he 
is  bidding  too  highly  ?  Believe  me,  my 
dear  Jeanne,  in  this  wicked  world  every 
man  looks  after  his  own  interests  ;  and 
as  for  what  you  say  about  the  giving  of 
presents,  I  never  yet  heard  of  an  in¬ 
stance  of  a  present  been  given  in  the  way 
you  suggest.  People  who  give  presents 
like  to  1^  thanked  for  them,  1  can  assure 
you  ;  and — ” 

“  Madame  la  Duchesse  sends  to  in¬ 
form  M.  le  Marquis  that  she  awaits  him 
in  the  salon,”  said  a  servant,  putting  in 
his  head  at  this  juncture  ;  and  so  the 
remainder  of  Lion’s  harangue  upon  the 
way  of  the  world  remained  unspoken. 

The  truth  was,  that  the  young  man 
attributed  to  his  own  acuteness  the  un¬ 
questionable  fact  that  he  had  concluded 
an  excellent  bargain  ;  and  was,  conse- 

iuently,  neither  more  nor  less  pleased 
•ith  himself  than  the  generality  of  his 
elders  would  have  been  in  a  similar  case. 

Chapter  IV. 

MR.  BARRINGTON. 

Mr.  Barrington,  making  his  way 
leisurely  up  the  steep  streets  of  the  Arab 
town  on  the  day  following  that  of  his 
arrival  in  Algiers,  and  observing,  with 
eyes  appreciative  of  color  and  outline,  a 
hundred  perfect  little  pictures  of  Ori¬ 
ental  life  as  he  went,  marvelled  greatly 
that  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  before 
to  visit  so  charming  a  city.  Mr.  Bar¬ 
rington  was  an  amateur  artist,  and  there¬ 
fore,  of  course,  even  more  prone  to  the 


discovery  of  picturesque  effects  than  a 
professional  wielder  of  the  brush  and 
maul-stick.  The  high  white  houses  that 
rose  on  either  side  of  the  narrow  street 
— windowless  generally,  or  at  most  with 
but  a  small  grated  aperture  or  two  close 
under  the  overhanging  roof  ;  the  project¬ 
ing  wooden  buttresses  that  flung  long 
blue  shadows  upon  the  whitewash  ;  the 
broad  glossy-leaved  bananas  and  sombre 
cypresses  that  reared  their  heads,  here 
and  there,  above  the  walls,  suggesting  vis¬ 
ions  of  cocl  court-yards  and  luxurious 
Eastern  interiors  to  the  artistic  mind  ;  the 
tiny  shops — mere  recesses  in  the  wall — 
whose  owners  sat  cross-legged  smoking 
their  long  pipes,  in  apparently  absolute 
indifference  to  the  sale  of  their  wares  — 
all  these  were  to  him  novel  and  delight¬ 
ful  sights.  Overhead  the  strip  of  sky 
was  of  a  deep  melting  blue  ;  the  sun 
caught  the  upper  part  of  the  houses,  but 
left  the  basements  in  deep  shadow  ;  be¬ 
fore  him  the  street  trended  upwards  in 
broad  shallow  steps,  down  which  all 
sorts  of  queerly-costumed  figures  came 
to  meet  him.  Now  it  was  a  grave, 
majestic  Moor,  his  burnous  thrown  over 
his  shoulder  and  displaying  his  gay-col¬ 
ored  jacket  and  ample  nether  garments  ; 
now  a  grey-bearded  Jew  shrinking  along 
close  to  the  wall  in  the  cat-like  way 
peculiar  to  his  race  ;  now  a  Mauresque, 
enveloped  in  fold  upon  fold  of  white, 
her  black  eyes  gleaming  through  her 
yashmak  ;  now  a  stalwart  negress  in  blue 
and  white  checked  haik.  Mr.  Barrington 
surveyed  them  all  with  benevolent  ap¬ 
probation.  Indeed  the  habitual  expres¬ 
sion  of  this  young  man’s  features  was 
one  of  good-humored  patronage.  The 
world  had  always  treated  him  so  well 
that  the  least  he  could  do  was  to  smile 
back  upmn  it  ;  and  from  his  childhood 
he  had  had  so  much  of  his  own  way,  and 
rough  places  had  been  made  so  smooth 
for  him,  that  it  was  scarcely  strange  if 
he  looked  upon  most  men  and  things 
from  an  imaginary  standpoint  rather 
above  than  below  them. 

Left  an  orphan  almost  in  his  infancy, 
he  had  been  brought  up  by  a  small 
junta  of  uncles  and  aunts  who  had 
done  their  best  to  spoil  him,  and  who, 
to  his  mind,  had  very  efficiently  replaced 
the  parents  whom  he  could  scarcely  re¬ 
member  ;  and,  upon  attaining  his  ma¬ 
jority,  he  had  stepped  into  a  comfortable 
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property,  together  with  a  fortune  not  so  close  to  the  tail  of  theiast  of  them,  and 
large  as  to  be  embarrassing,  yet  large  swinging  his  bronze  legs  while  he  urged 
enough  to  make  him  what  most  people  on  his  charges  with  guttural  cries, 
would  consider  a  rich  man.  He  was  “  Now  look  at  that  fellow,"  moralised 
now  about  thirty  years  of  age  ;  and  had  Barrington.  "Thousands  in  London, 
never  known  an  ache  or  a  pain,  a  care  not  a  bit  worse  off  than  he,  are  leading 
or  a  sorrow,  worth  speaking  of,  in  his  lives  of  the  most  utter  and  hopeless 
life.  Without  having  any  special  title  misery  ;  and  as  for  him,  he  looks  as  jolly 
to  beauty  of  feature,  he  was  nevertheless  as  a  sandboy — by  Jove  !  he  m  a  sand- 
pleasant  to  look  upon,  having  big  bones,  boy,  or  at  least  an  earthboy,  which  I 
well-develop>ed  muscles,  and  perfect  suppose  is  much  the  same — odd  thing 
health.  He  was  the  incarnation  of  pros-  that  !  Yes,  there  you  have  the  effect  of 
perity  and  contentment.  Crossing-  air  and  sunshine.  Well,  one  can’t  ship 
sweepers  approached  him  with  conh-  all  St.  Giles’s  over  here  ;  and  perhaps 
dence,  and  when  he  took  his  place  upon  Bushey  Park  would  be  more  in  their  line, 
the  magisterial  bench  the  heart  of  the  after  all.” 

poacher  rejoiced.  As  a  good  landlord.  Consoled  by  this  reflection  he  pulled 
a  good  sportsman,  a  tolerable  linguist,  out  of  his  p>ocket  the  note-book  which, 
and  a  lover  of  the  arts,  he  had  claims  like  a  man  of  method  as  he  was,  he  al- 
upon  the  sympathies  of  various  classes  ways  carried  about  him,  and  noted  down  : 
of  society;  and  in  fact  few  men  could  "Mem.  Send  cheque  to  Drudgett  to 
have  enjoyed  a  larger  acquaintance  or  a  give  poor  people  a  day  in  the  country 
more  widely-spread  popularity  than  he.  when  warm  weather  comes.” — Drudgett 
He  made  friends  with  everybody.  He  being  a  hard-working  parson  in  an  East 
had  made  friends  with  Leon,  he  had  London  parish.  After  which  he  resumed 
made  friends  already  with  M.  de  Saint-  his  walk. 

Luc,  and  he  was  now  on  his  way  to  call  His  charity  was  mostly  of  this  kind, 
at  the  Campagne  de  Mersac  and  make  It  did  not  cost  him  very  much  ;  but  it 
friends  with  the  young  lady  of  whom  he  was  not,  on  that  account,  the  less  wel- 
had  received  a  description  from  her  come,  and  it  had  earned  him  a  name  for 
brother  which  had  somewhat  excited  his  benevolence  which  extended  beyond 
curiosity.  He  had  none  of  the  shyness  the  limits  of  his  own  county, 
with  which  many  Englishmen  are  afflict-  Mr.  Barrington,  although  he  had 
ed,  experience  having  taught  him  to  look  mixed  a  good  deal  with  foreigners,  and 
for  a  hearty  welcome  wherever  he  went ;  prided  himself  upon  nothing  so  much  as 
nor  had  he  any  disturbing  doubts  as  his  cosmopolitan  character,  had  all  an 
to  the  nature  of  his  reception  in  this  Englishman’s  dislike  to  asking  his  way. 
particular  instance.  He  therefore  made  several  unnecessary 

Emerging  from  the  tortuous  streets  of  circuits,  and  presented  himself  at  the 
the  Arab  town,  and  passing  through  the  doors  of  two  villas  before  he  discovered 
Kasbah,  or  4:itadel,  in  which  it  culmin-  the  one  of  which  he  was  in  search, 
ates,  to  the  open  country  beyond,  he  "  M.  le  Marquis  was  out,”  the  servant 
turned — not  to  take  breath — he  was  too  said,  who  answered  his  ring  ;  "  but 
sound,  wind  and  limb^  to  require  any  Madame  la  Duchesse  was  at  home, 
such  respite — but  to  feast  his  eyes  upon  Would  monsieur  give  himself  the  trouble 
the  glorious  prospect  that  lay  beneath  to  enter  ?” 

him.  Monsieur  consented  willingly.  He 

"Good  heavens!”  he  muttered,  was  always  ready  to  make  fresh  acqnaint- 
"  what  a  queer  uneven  business  life  is,  ances  ;  and  though  he  had  not  the  re- 
and  how  few  people  ever  get  a  chance  of'  motest  idea  of  who  Madame  la  Duchesse 
knowing  the  beauty  of  the  world  they  might  be,  he  was  not  at  all  reluctant  to 
live  in  !  How  I  should  like  to  turn  a  introduce  himself  to  her. 
whole  town-full  of  factory  hands  out  "  Presumably  an  elderly  relative  of 
here  for  a  day  or  two  !”  our  young  friend,”  he  thought,  as  he 

A  drove  of  little  donkeys,  laden  with  followed  the  servant  across  the  hall,  and 
sacks  of  earth,  came  pattering  down  the  heard  himself  announced  as  "  M.  de 
road  behind  him,  their  driver,  clothed  in  Barainton.” 

ragged  sackcloth,  seated  sideways  very  The  Duchess,  on  her  side,  knew  per- 
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fectly  well  who  her  visitor  was,  having 
heard  all  about  him  from  Leon  on  the 
previous  evening ;  but,  for  all  that,  it 
did  not  suit  her  to  manifest  any  imme¬ 
diate  recognition  of  the  stranger’s  iden¬ 
tity.  She  had  always  been  a  very  punc¬ 
tilious  person,  even  in  the  days  of  her 
supremacy  in  Paris,  and  was  tenfold 
more  so  in  these  latter  times,  when  there 
seemed  to  be  occasional  danger  of  her 
claims  to  veneration  being  ignored. 

Nor  was  she  over  well  pleased  by  the 
easy,  unembarrassed  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Barrington  introduced  himself,  ex¬ 
plained  the  origin  of  his  acquaintance 
with  her  godson,  and,  seating  himself 
beside  her,  entered  at  once  into  conver¬ 
sation  in  free  and  fluent  French.  She 
had  often  complained  of  English 
rie  ;  but,  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  she 
thought  a  little  timidity  on  entering  her 
presence  not  out  of  place  in  a  young 
man.  So,  for  once  in  his  life,  Mr.  Bar¬ 
rington  failed  to  make  a  favorable  im¬ 
pression. 

Some  extracts  from  a  rather  lengthy 
epistle  which  he  despatched  a  few  days 
later  to  a  friend  in  England  may  be  ap¬ 
propriately  inserted  here. 

“  That  old  Duchesse  de  Breuil  was  a 
charming  study  ;  I  never  met  with  a 
more  perfect  type  of  a  great  lady  of  the 
rieilU  roche.  She  has  a  fine  hook  nose, 
and  faded,  sunken  blue  eyes  ;  her  hair  is 
as  white  as  snow — just  as  it  ought  to  be  ; 
she  wore  a  dress  of  stone-grey  silk  so 
rich,  and  at  the  same  time  so  soft,  that 
I  would  have  asked  her  where  she  got  it 
if  I  had  not  been  afraid  ;  and  her  with¬ 
ered  old  neck  and  wrists  were  half-con¬ 
cealed  by  clouds  of  old  yellow  Mechlin 
lace.  I  don’t  think  very  old  people  can 
ever  be  beautiful,  looked  upon  as  human 
beings  ;  but  they  may  undoubtedly  be 
beautiful  as  pictures  ;  and  this  dear  old 
soul,  sitting  bolt  upright  in  her  arm¬ 
chair  by  the  fire-place,  holding  up  a  huge 
black  fan  to  shield  her  from  the  blaze, 
was  quite  a  gem  in  her  way.  I  could 
have  sat  and  looked  at  her  with  perfect 
contentment  for  half  an  hour  ;  only  the 
bother  was  one  had  to  talk,  and,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  she  didn’t  choose 
to  exert  her  conversational  oowers.  I 
was  just  beginning  to  feel  rather  bored, 
and  was  thinking  about  taking  my  leave, 
when  the  door  oi>ened  and  in  walked — 
the  goddess  Minerva.  Pallas-Athen^ 


herself,  I  give  you  my  word,  in  a  brown 
holland  gown — and  oh  !  how  I  wished 
the  fashions  of  this  inartistic  age  had 
permitted  her  to  wear  her  ancient  cos¬ 
tume  of  sleeveless  tunic,  peplus,  helmet, 
and  lance  !  Her  modern  name  is  Made¬ 
moiselle  Jeanne  de  Mersac  ;  and  she 
held  out  her  hand  to  me  and  began  talk¬ 
ing  in  a  grave,  condescending  sort  of 
way  about  England  and  her  cousins  the 
Ashleys,  just  as  if  she  had  been  an  ordi¬ 
nary  mortal.  Her  voice  is  very  soft  and 
musical — rather  deep  for  a  woman  ;  but 
that  is  no  defect.  I  called  her  Pallas- 
Athen^  because  she  is  so  tall  and  proud 
and  cold  ;  but  she  is  not  y/MVKCiTrig  ; 
on  the  contrary,  her  eyes  are  large, 
brown,  and  soft,  like  Juno’s,  and  she  is 
as  graceful  as  the  Venus  Anadyomene, 
and  as  free  and  stately  in  her  gait  as 
Diana  the  huntress.  So  you  see  she  is 
altogether  divine.  There  was  a  time 
when  I  must  have  fallen  head  over  ears 
in  love  with  her  on  the  spot  ;  but  you 
and  I,  old  man,  have  left  that  era  behind 
us.  Militavi  non  sine  gloria.  I  have 
gone  through  a  fair  share  of  flirtations  in 
my  day,  and  have  had  one  or  two  nar¬ 
row  shaves  of  matrimony  ;  now  I  am 
grown  tough  with  years  about  the  region 
of  the  heart,  and  can  worship  beauty 
from  a  purely  aesthetic  point  of  view, 
and  without  arriire  pensie.  I  am  too 
old  a  bird  to  fall  unwarily  into  the 
meshes  of  the  fowler.  Not  that  I  mean 
to  insinuate  that  Mademoiselle  de  Mer¬ 
sac  is  spreading  a  net  for  me,  which  will, 
I  know,  be  the  first  idea  to  suggest  itself 
to  your  coarse  mind.  Heaven  forbid  !  I 
am  blushing  all  over,  as  I  write,  at  the 
bare  thought  of  such  profanity.  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Mersac  has  no  need  to  angle 
for  a  husband.  She  might  marry  any¬ 
body,  and  has  already  refused  many  bril¬ 
liant  offers,  giving  it  to  be  understood,  1 
believe,  that  her  intention  is  to  remain 
unmarried  in  order  that  she  may  be  the 
freer  to  give  herself  up  to  the  care  of  her 
brother,  who  is  a  decent  young  fellow 
enough,  but  is  all  the  better,  I  daresay, 
for  having  a  protecting  goddess  to  warn 
him  off  from  occasional  dangers,  such  as 
harpies,  sirens,  and  so  forth.  It  certain¬ 
ly  seems  possible  that,  being  now  come 
to  years  of  discretion,  he  may  soon  find 
a  sister’s  supervision  superfluous,  and  it 
is  also  not  unlikely  that  Mademoiselle 
Jeanne  may  eventually  see  fit  to  modify 
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the  programme  she  has  laid  down  for 
herself  ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  a  woman  who  really  does  not 
want  to  get  married  is  a  novel  and  re¬ 
freshing  one.  You,  who  go  in  for  cyni¬ 
cism  of  a  more. or  less  shallow  kind,  and 
who  think  yourself  clever  for  discovering 
a  selfish  motive  at  the  root  of  all  your 
neighbors’  actions,  should  be  the  first  to 
admit  this. 

“  The  picturesque  old  Duchess,  who 
is  worldly-wise  and  experienced,  is  rack¬ 
ing  her  wits  and  breaking  her  heart  in 
the  effort  to  ‘  establish  ’  Mademoiselle 
Jeanne  ;  but  as  yet  she  has  only  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  inspiring  the  young  lady  with 
a  profound  mistrust  of,  and  prejudice 
against,  all  members  of  the  male  sex. 
This,  of  course,  you  don't  believe  ;  but 
I  can’t  help  that.  Mademoiselle  is 
charitable  and  visits  the  jxjor,  Arab  and 
Christian  alike  ;  but  her  good  deeds  are 
mostly  done  sub  rosd — just  what  I  should 
have  expected  of  her.  She  is  kind  and 
generous  to  poor,  timid,  or  ugly  people  ; 
but  a  little  inclined  to  be  haughty  to¬ 
wards  those  with  whom  the  world  goes 
well — there  again  I  recognise  the  char¬ 
acter  which  I  was  sure  from  the  first 
must  go  with  so  superb  a  physique.  By 
the  poor  she  is  adored,  but  she  is  less 
popular  among  her  equals.  Few  people 
understand  her  ;  some  dislike  her  ;  but 
all  admire  her.  There  is  a  prevalent 
notion  that  when  her  brother  marries 
she  will  take  the  veil. 

“  The  greater  part  of  this  information 
I  have  gleaned  from  a  certain  Vicomte  de 
Saint-Luc,  who  is  staying  in  this  hotel — 
a  half-ruined  Parisian  of  the  new  school, 
who  gets  his  clothes  from  an  English 
tailor,  rides  in  steeple-chases  at  Vincen¬ 
nes,  plays  baccarat  all  night,  and  sleeps 
all  day.  You  know  the  kind  of  man — 
or  rather,  on  second  thoughts,  you  prob¬ 
ably  don’t ;  but  I  do,  and  it  is  not  a 
type  that  I  much  admire.  I  suspect  him 
of  being  somewhat  /pris  of  Mademoi¬ 
selle,  or  her  fortune — she  has  a  fortune 
of  her  own,  by-the-by — but  I  don’t  im¬ 
agine  he  has  much  chance  of  success. 
He  is  going  to  sell  me  a  horse  ;  and  I 
daresay  he  will  try  to  get  the  better  of 
me.  I  flatter  myself  he  won’t  find  that 
a  particularly  easy  task. 

“  Well  ;  after  all  I  have  said  about 
this  divine  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac,  you 
will  understand,  without  my  telling  you, 
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that  I  shall  never  be  content  till  I  have 
got  her  to  sit  to  me.  The  question  is,  in 
what  pose  and  surroundings  to  take  her. 
In  her  garden  there  is  a  little  fountain 
which  splashes  lazily  into  a  marble  basin 
where  there  are  water-lilies.  All  around 
it  are  standard  rose-trees  ;  and  for  back¬ 
ground  you  have  a  row  of  black  cy¬ 
presses,  with  the  blue  sky  showing  be¬ 
tween  and  above  them.  I  thought  of 
painting  her  standing  there,  dressed  all 
in  white,  M'ith  perhaps  a  pomegranate- 
blossom  in  her  hair,  and  looking  out 
upon  you  from  the  frame  with  her  great, 
solemn  eyes.  But  then,  again,  I  don’t 
know  that  I  should  not  like  her  better 
half  reclining  on  a  low  divan — there  are 
several  such  in  the  de  Mersac’s  draw’ing- 
room — with  a  panther-skin  at  her  feet, 
and  a  hand-screen  made  of  a  palmetto- 
leaf  in  her  hand.  Over  the  back  of  the 
couch  one  would  throw  one  of  those  Arab 
rugs  that  they  make  at  Tlemcen,  in  which 
all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  a  great 
many  more,  meet,  but  never  ‘  swear.’ 
There  would  be  a  glimpse  of  sharp- 
pointed  arches  and  clustered  marble  pil¬ 
lars  for  a  background  ;  and  the  light 
w'ould  fall  from  above.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  she  would  look  well  in  any  posture  ; 
and  I  can’t  imagine  a  situation  that 
would  be  unbecoming  to  her. 

“  Of  course  I  have  not  had  the  audaci¬ 
ty  to  broach  the  subject  yet  ;  nor  shall 
I,  until  we  have  become  a  good  deal  bet¬ 
ter  acquainted  than  we  are  at  present. 
However,  as  I  am  determined  that  the 
picture  shall  be  painted,  I  haven’t  much 
doubt  as  to  my  ultimate  success  ;  and, 
indeed.  Mademoiselle  was  very  gracious 
to  me — more  so,  I  believe,  than  she  is  to 
the  generality  of  visitors.  Saint-Luc 
says  this  is  because  I  am  not  a  possible 
suitor ;  and  that  if  I  had  been  a  French¬ 
man  she  would  not  have  troubled  herself 
to  address  two  words  to  me.  I  don’t 
know  how  this  may  be  ;  but,  at  all 
events,  I  think  I  may  congratulate  my¬ 
self  upon  having  made  some  advance  to¬ 
wards  intimacy  in  the  course  of  my  first 
interview.  It  was  rather  uphill  work  at 
starting  ;  but  I  exerted  all  my  powers  to 
be  amusing,  and  at  length  I  succeeded  in 
making  her  laugh  a  little,  which  was  a 
great  point  gain^.  Even  the  old  Duch¬ 
ess  thawed  when  she  found  that  I  was 
acquainted  with  some  of  her  friends  in 
the  Faubourg,  and  was  good  enough  to 
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entertain  me  with  some  long  yams  about 
Talleyrand  And  Polignac  and  the  Duch¬ 
ess  de  Berri.  Then  young  de  Mersac 
came  in  and  offered  to  drive  me  home  ; 
and  so  I  took  my  leave.  We  rattled 
down  to  the  town  at  no  end  of  a  pafce — 
the  way  these  Frenchmen  drive  down 
hill  is  a  caution  ! — but  we  arrived  with¬ 
out  broken  bones  at  the  hotel,  where  we 
found  M.  de  Saint-Luc  ;  and  presently 
my  young  friend  and  he  went  off  to  dine 
together  somewhere.  They  were  so  kind 
as  to  invite  me  to  join  them  ;  but  as  I 
heard  something  al^ut  baccarat,  and  as 
that  is  a  game  which  I  have  played  in 
Paris,  coHsule  PlancOy  and  don’t  mean  to 
play  again,  except  perhaps  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  sober  folks  like  you,  I  excused 
myself,  and  dined  at  the  table-d' hSte. 
We  had  green,  peas  at  dinner,  and  this 
morning  they  brought  me  bananas  and 
strawberries,  and  the  most  delicious  lit¬ 
tle  mandarin  oranges,  with  my  breakfast. 

I  am  writing  by  my  open  window,  and 
it  is  so  hot  that  1  have  had  to  close  the 
outside  shutters.  And  the  last  thing 
you  said  to  me  before  I  left  was,  that 
you  couldn’t  understand  a  fellow  going 
out  of  England  before  the  hunting  was 
over  !  Gracious  powers  !  aren’t  oranges, 
and  bananas,  and  sunshine,  and  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Mersac  worth  six  weeks  of 
indifferent  hunting?  I  enjoy  a  good 
day’s  sport  as  much  as  anybody,  but 
thank  heaven  !  I  can  enjoy  other  things 
as  well.  Most  men  lose  half  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  life  because  they  will  select  one 
pursuit  and  stick  to  it ;  it  is  the  greatest 
mistake  in  the  world.  Now  I — ” 

Here  the  letter  proceeds  to  treat  dis¬ 
cursively  of  various  topics,  and  ceases 
to  have  any  bearing  upon  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  the  present  history. 

Chapter  V. 

M.  1)E  SAINT-LUC. 

Charles  Casimir  Louis,  Vicomte  de 
Saint-Luc,  had,  for  more  years  than  he 
cared  accurately  to  reckon  up,  enjoyed  a 
considerable  amount  of  notoriety  and 
admiration  in  the  gay  world  of  Paris.  A 
member  of  the  Jockey  Club,  a  duellist  of 
proved  skill  and  intrepidity,  a  leader  of 
cotillons  in  the  most  fashionable  salons, 
a  bold  gamester,  and  an  imperturbable 
loser,  he  seemed  to  have  fulfilled  all  the 
conditions  necessary  t*  being  considered 


a  fine  gentleman  by  the  habihUs  of  the 
society  which  he  frequented.  Among 
the  ij'nobiU  vulgus,  too,  which,  in  France 
even  more  than  in  England,  is  liable  to 
be  dazzled  by  profusion,  glitter,  and  dis¬ 
play,  his  name  had  become  a  familiar 
word  ;  nor  did  his  well-known  colors 
ever  fail  to  elicit  applause  at  Long- 
champs,  La  Marche,  or  Vincennes,  espe¬ 
cially  when,  as  was  often  the  case,  the 
noble  owner  was  himself  the  wearer  of 
them. 

M.  de  Saint-Luc  had  begun  life  as  a 
sub-lieutenant  in  the  Chasseurs  d’Af- 
rique,  in  which  distinguished  corps  he 
had  risen  to  the  rank  of  captain  before  the 
death  of  his  father,  a  quiet  old  gentle¬ 
man,  the  greater  part  of  whose  life  had 
been  spent  parsimoniously  upon  his  es¬ 
tate  in  Normandy,  placed  him  in  com¬ 
mand  of  a  very  respectable  fortune. 

The  young  Vicomte,  to  whom  a  vast 
supply  of  ready  money  was  an  altogether 
new  and  delightful  sensation,  immediate¬ 
ly  abandoned  his  military  career,  took  a 
commodious  flat  in  the  Chauss^e  d’An- 
tin,  and  set  to  work  to  enjoy  life  in 
Paris,  where  his  handsome  face,  his  live¬ 
ly  manners,  and  his  superb  indifference 
to  expenditure  soon  made  him  a  prime 
favorite  with  both  sexes.  In  a  very 
short  time  he  had  achieved  a  reputation. 
A  few  duels,  a  cleverly-won  race  or  two, 
and  a  suspicion  of  sundry  bonnes  fortunes 
sufficed  to  place  him  very  near  to  the 
highest  eminence  of  fame  attainable  by 
those  who  lived  the  life  which  he  had 
adopted.  All  the  opera-glasses  in  the 
house  were  brought  to  bear  upon  him 
when  he  lounged  into  his  place  at  the 
Italiens  or  the  Francois;  he  could  not 
walk  a  hundred  yards  from  his  door 
without  becoming  aware  that  the  pass¬ 
ers-by  were  nudging  one  another  and 
whispering  his^name  ;  the  horrible  little 
newspapers,  which  busy  themselves  with 
such  subjects,  chronicled  his  extrava¬ 
gances,  and  called  upon  their  readers  to 
admire  his  freaks  ;  provincials  gaped  at 
him  ;  fine  ladies  ogled  him  ;  he  was  en¬ 
vied  by  his  inferiors,  and  emulated  by 
his  equals.  At  the  time  of  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  1867,  though  at  that  time  he  was 
already  a  little  past  the  zenith  of  his 
glory,  he  was  pointed  out  to  foreigners 
as  a  worthy  representative  of  high  life 
under  the  Second  Empire.  It  was,  per¬ 
haps,  no  great  honor  to  be  thus  distin- 
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guished  ;  but,  such  as  it  was,  hundreds 
of  Parisians  would  have  given  their  ears 
to  share  it.  As  the  times  are,  so  will  the 
men  be  ;  and  the  times  just  then  were 
bad,  in  more  ways  than  one.  An  idle 
Englishman,  with  a  sufficiency  of  money 
in  his  pocket,  may,  and  from  the  nature 
of  his  pKJsition  probably  will,  succeed  in 
leading  a  life  which,  if  not  profitable,  is 
at  any  rate,  in  a  great  measure  healthy 
and  manly,  even  if  he  have  no  higher 
object  before  him  than  pleasure  ;  but 
the  resources  of  a  Frenchman,  similarly 
situated,  are  far  more  restricted,  and  sel¬ 
dom  extend  beyond  the  walls  of  a  town. 
To  rise  at  mid-day,  to  dawdle  through 
the  afternoon  in  paying  visits  or  driving 
in  the  Bois,  to  look  in  at  the"  theater  or 
at  a  ball  during  the  evening,  and  to  de¬ 
vote  the  rest  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
to  gambling,  may  not  seem  a  specially 
inviting  programme  to  look  forward  to 
for  the  remainder  of  a  man’s  days  ;  such, 
however,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  in¬ 
dicate  it  here,  was  the  mode  of  killing 
time  chosen  by  M,  de  Saint-Luc  and  his 
friends,  and  very  few  of  them  were  ever 
heard  to  complain  of  it.  Habit,  which 
renders  most  things  supportable — else, 
where  could  you  find  coal-miners,  sto¬ 
kers,  or  dentists  ? — had  so  inured  these 
gentlemen  to  their  manner  of  life  that 
most  of  them  really  believed  their  lot  to 
be  an  enviable  one. 

To  do  the  Vicomte  justice,  such  was 
not  his  opinion.  After  three  or  four 
years  of  Parisian  life,  he  became  heartily 
sick  of  the  whole  business.  He ‘grew 
tired  of  astonishing  people,  and  ceased 
to  care  in  the  least  whether  they  were 
astonished  or  not.  He  wearied  of  the 
eternal  mill-round  of  so-called  pleasure, 
and  longed  to  escape  from  it  without 
very  well  seeing  his  way  to  do  so.  In 
cards  only  he  found  some  remnant  of 
excitement ;  but  then  the  cards  were  not 
always  propitious,  and,  as  his  income 
dwindled,  he  began  to  think  that  they 
also  were  vanity.  Wandering  home  for¬ 
lornly,  in  the  grey  morning,  with  empty 
pockets,  an  aching  head,  grimy  hands, 
and  an  utter  distaste  and  disgust  for  the 
world,  he  not  unfrequently  asked  him¬ 
self  whether  it  would  not  be  best  to  put 
a  pistol  to  his  head,  and  have  done  with 
it.  Generally  he  answered  the  question 
in  the  affirmative  ;  but  there  he  stopped. 
"  One  has  always  plenty  of  time  to  kill 


oneself,”  he  would  reflect  as  he  tumbled 
into  bed  ;  and  the  next  evening  saw 
him  seated  before  the  card-table  again 
as  usual. 

So  time  went  on,  and  symptoms  of 
crow’s-feet  began  to  manifest  themselves 
about  the  corners  of  M.  de  Saint-Luc’s 
eyes,  and  a  grey  hair  or  two  cropped 
up  about  the  region  of  his  temples,  and 
with  each  succe^ing  year  his  banker’s 
book  became  a  less  agreeable  study. 
How  long  he  might  have  maintained 
his  position  in  the  front  rank  of  Parisian 
society  if  his  horse  had  come  in  first  for 
the  Grand  Prix  of  1869,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  say ;  but  it  was  M.  Lupin’s 
Glaneur  who  won  the  race,  and  our  poor 
Vicomte  drove  home,  down  the  crowded 
Champs  Elys^es,  with  a  face  somewhat 
graver  than  usual,  and  an  uncomfort¬ 
able  suspicion  that  he  was  very  nearly 
ruined.  He  looked  into  his  affairs  with 
an  ultimate  result  less  discouraging  than 
he  had  ventured  to  hope  for.  He  found 
that,  after  paying  all  outstanding  debts, 
and  disposing  of  his  stud  and  other 
superfluities,  there  would  remain  to  him 
an  income  sufficient  for  moderate  com¬ 
fort,  besides  his  chateau  and  estates  in 
Normandy.  This  Norman  chateau 
which  he  had  hitherto  visited  barely  once 
a  year,  during  the  shooting  season, 
should  henceforth,  he  determined,  be 
his  home.  He  had  been  one  of  the  bright 
particular  stars  of  the  Parisian  firmament, 
and  preferred  extinction  to  diminished 
shining  as  an  indistinguishable  member 
of  the  nebulae  which  had  once  surround¬ 
ed  him. 

One  fine  day  in  the  end  of  June, 
therefore,  the  Vicomte  de  Saint-Luc 
might  have  been  seen  taking  his  ticket 
at  the  station  of  Saint-Lazare,  while  his 
servant  watched  over  a  pile  of  luggage 
whose  imposing  dimensions  sufficiently 
showed  that  its  owner  was  bound  upon 
no  ordinary  pleasure  -  trip.  Adieu, 
Paris  ;  adieu,  nos  beaux  jours  !”  mutter¬ 
ed  the  Vicomte,  as  he  installed  himself 
in  a  corner  of  the  railway  carriage. 

In  thus  turning  his  back  upon  old  as¬ 
sociations,  M.  de  Saint-Luc  had,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  contemplated  marriage 
as  an  essential  part  of  his  scheme  for  the 
future.  He  did  not  much  want  to  be 
married  ;  but  that  was  not  the  question. 
To  live  in  the  country  as  a  bachelor 
would  be  insupportable  ;  besides  it  was 
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the  recognised  thing  that  a  landed  pro-  of  fashion  whom  Saint-Luc  had  known 

prietor  should  marry  after  a  certain  age.  ever  since  he  had  known  fashionable 

He  had  heroically  resolved  to  abandon  society  at  all — had  charged  herself  with 
pleasure  in  favor  of  dull  respectability,  the  delicate  task  of  finding  a  suitable 
and  a  wife  and  children  were  among  the  mate  for  the  reformed  Vicomte. 
lesser  evils  which  he  anticipated  from  He  got  through  the  summer  satisfac- 
the  change.  But  before  he  had  been  a  torily  enough,  on  the  whole,  though  not 
day  in  the  home  of  his  fathers  he  per-  without  occasional  hankerings  after  the 
ceived  the  impossibility  of  asking  any  flesh-pots  of  Egypt ;  but  his  heart  began 
lady  to  share  it  with  him  while  in  its  to  sink  with  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and 
present  condition,  and  fully  realised  how  early  in  October  his  courage  failed  him 
necessary  it  was  that  the  future  Vicom-  altogether.  For  then  the  mighty  south- 
tesse  should  have  her  share  of  this  west  wind  arose  in  his  stren^h,  and 

world’s  gear.  roaring  in  day  after  day  from  the  At- 

M.  de  Saint-Luc’s  chateau  was  situ-  lantic  with  pelting  rain  and  driving  mist, 
ated,  not  in  that  sunshiny,  apple-be4r-  stripped  the  tossing  boughs,  whistled 
ing,  prosperous  Normandy  so  familiar  to  through  the  ill-fitting  windows  of  the 
English  tourists,  but  in  the  less  fre-  chSteau,  and  finally  sent  the  Vicomte  to 
quented  and  bleaker  district  which  forms  bed  with  such  a  cold  and  cough  as  he 
the  north-western  extremity  of  the  prov-  had  never  had  before  in  his  life.  The 
ince.  With  its  steep  roofs,  and  its  days  were  bad  enough,  but  the  nights 
wrought-iron  balconies,  it  was  a  suffi-  w’ere  simply  appalling.  When  the  old 
ciently  picturesque  object  in  the  land-  woman  who  officiated  as  his  housekeeper 
scape,  and  the  woods  which  surrounded  had  brought  him  his  laii-de-poule^  and 
it  looked  doubly  green,  cool,  and  leafy  stolen  away,  after  wishing  him  good- 
by  contrast  with  the  heathy  moorland  night,  Saint-Luc  could  not  sleep  for  the 
which  stretched  away  from  them  to  the  awful  and  unaccountable  noises  that 
seaward.  But  then  picturesqueness  and  became  audible  in  the  deserted  corri- 
comfort  are  so  seldom  allied  !  The  dors.  Such  ghostly  rustlings  and  moan- 
house  was  cold,  damp,  and  fnildew’ed  ;  ings,  such  a  weird,  nameless  stirring, 
it  had  been  uninhabited,  so  far  at  least  reached  his  ears  from  the  unoccupied 
as  its  salons  and  best  bedrooms  were  rooms,  that  he  was  fain  to  slip  out  of 
concerned,  for  many  years,  and  the  rats,  bed  and  lock  his  door.  Every  now  and 
the  mice,  and  the  moths  had  had  it  all  again  a  gust  of  wind  whirled  away  a 
their  own  way  with  the  furniture.  As  loose  slate  from  the  roof  with  crash  and 
for  the  domain,  that  was  well  enough  in  clatter. 

fine  summer  weather.  The  neglected  On  the  third  day  Saint-Luc  got  up 
garden,  the  moss-grown  sundial,  the  and  dressed  himself,  vowing  that  he 
broken  statues,  the  marble  balustrades  could  not  and  would  not  stand  this  any 
stained  with  the  rain  and  snow  of  many  longer.  He  ordered  his  horse  and  gal- 
winters,  the  pond  where  the  ancient  carp  loped  off,  through  the  rain,  to  see  Ma- 
were,  the  dense  woods  and  the  long  dame  de  Marcigny,  whom  he  found 
grassy  avenues  that  intersected  them —  packing  up  her  trunks, 
all  these  had  a  peaceful,  dignified  repose  “  What,  madame,  do  you,  too,  desert 
not  unpleasing  to  a  jaded  Parisian,  us  ?”  he  exclaimed  in  dismay. 

There  was  a  charm,  too,  in  the  healthy  “  We  leave  for  Paris  to-morrow,”  she 
freedom  of  the  moors,  where  a  salt-laden  answered:  “I  adore  the  country,  but 
wind  always  blew  freshly,  W’here  you  I  detest  bad  weather  ;  and  I  see  by  your 
might  gallop  for  leagues  without  injuring  face  that  you  share  my  opinion.  You 
anybody’s  crops,  and  where  a  gentle-  know  I  always  told  you  you  would  re¬ 
man  who  .had  won  steeple-chases  in  his  nounce  your  project  of  living  in  Nor- 
time  mignt  indulge  himself  occasionally  mandy  from  January  to  December,” 
by  popping  over  a  stone  wall.  It  was  ”  You  were  right,  madame,  as  you 
in  this  way  that  M.  de  Saint-Luc  em-  always  are.  I  renounce  everything — 
ployed  the  greater  portion  of  his  days,  chateau,  wife,  respectability  —  all !  I 
his  rides  not  unfrequently  terminating  have  the  mal  du  pays.  What  the  Ranz 
at  the  neighboring  chateau  of  M,  de  des  Vaches  is  to  the  Swiss,  and  the  cor- 
Marcigny,  whose  charming  wife — a  lady  nemuse  to  the  Scot,  that  is  the  asphalte 
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of  Paris  to  me.  A  whiff  of  it  would 
bring  the  tears  into  my  eyes.  Only,  as 
I  have  sworn  never  to  live  in  Paris 
again,  I  think  I  will  spend  my  winter  at 
Nice.  There,  at  last,  I  shall  meet 
friends,  I  shall  perhaps  get  rid  of  this 
cough  which  is  shaking  me  to  pieces, 
and  I  can  finish  ruining  myself  pleas¬ 
antly  at  Monaco.” 

“  If  I  were  you,  my  friend,”  said 
Madame  de  Marcigny  gravely,  “  I  would 
remain  away  from  Monaco.” 

“  Your  advice  is  excellent,  madame,” 
answered  Saint-Luc  with  a  smile  and 
a  bow  ;  “  but,  unhappily,  I  know  myself 
too  well  to  imagine  that  I  shall  have  the 
fortitude  to  follow  it.  If  I  go  to  Nice, 
you  may  be  sure  that  M.  Blanc  will 
profit  by  my  residence  in  the  South.” 

Madame  de  Marcigny  considered. 

”  Then  do  not  go  to  Nice,”  she  said 
at  length.  “  Go  rather  to  Algiers.  You 
will  be  at  home  there — you  who  have 
served  in  the  Chasseurs  d’.Afrique  and 
fought  against  Abd-el-Kader,  you  will 
find  a  charming  climaie  and  an'agreeable 
society  ;  and,  what  is  best  of  all,  you 
will  make  acquaintance  with  Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Mersac.” 

“  And  who  is  Mademoiselle  de  Mer¬ 
sac,  if  you  please  ?” 

“  Well,  I  cannot  tell  you  much  about 
her,  except  that  she  is  young,  well  pro¬ 
vided  for  and  exceptionally  beautiful, 
and  that  she  is  the  niece — or  some  other 
relation — of  my  old  friend  the  Duchesse 
de  Breuil,  who  is  anxious  to  establish 
her,  and  to  whom  I  will  give  you  an  in¬ 
troduction.  It  seems  to  me  that  she 
may  be  worth  the  trouble  of  a  journey 
to  Algeria.” 

Thus  it  came  about  that  M.  de  Saint- 
I.uc  presented  himself,  one  day,  at  the 
Campagne  de  Mersac,  and  was  received 
by  the  Duchess  with  the  friendliness  due 
to  a  gentleman  of  ancient  lineage, 
prot^gif  of  Madame,  de  Marcigny.  He 
was  not  disinclined  to  marry  the  young 
lady  whose  advantages  had  been  enu¬ 
merated  to  him  as  above  recorded — or 
indeed  any  young  lady  equally  eligi¬ 
ble  ;  but  he  felt  no  enthusiasm  or  inter¬ 
est  about  her,  and  certainly  had  no  sus¬ 
picion  of  the  influence  that  she  was  des¬ 
tined  to  exercise  upon  his  future  life. 
•At  what  age,  and  after  how  much  ex¬ 
perience,  dare  a  man  consider  himself 
superior  to  the  absurd  passion  of  love  at 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXIX.,  No.  4 


first  sight  ?  Saint-Luc,  whose  amours 
had  been  so  many  that  he  had  forgotten 
three-fourths  of  them,  and  who  could  no 
longer  be  called  a  young  man,  except  by 
courtesy,  might  perhaps,  without  undue 
arrogance,  have  smiled  at  the  notion  that 
he  could  be  assailed  by  any  such  mal¬ 
ady  ;  yet  after  he  had  passed  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  the  same  room  with  Jeanne 
de  Mersac,  and  had  exchanged  half-a- 
dozen  sentences  with  her,  he  returned  to 
his  hotel  conscious  of  a  singular  inward 
change,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  w’eek,  was 
fain  to  admit  to  himself,  not  without 
consternation,  that,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  he  was  really  in  love.  He  was 
half  happy,  half  vexed  at  the  discovery. 
It  was  not  displeasing  to  him,  as  a  man 
whose  lease  of  existence,  according  to 
the  Biblical  standard,  had  already  run 
into  its  second  term,  to  find  that  some 
remnant  of  the  freshness  of  youth  still 
clung  to  him  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  a  little  ridiculous  to  lose  one’s  heart 
to  a  beautiful  face,  like  a  raw  boy  from 
Saint-Cyr.  Moreover,  it  is  inconveni¬ 
ent  to  be  in  love  with  your  wife.  Great 
passions  do  not  suit  with  domesticity  ; 
or  so,  at  least,  the  Vicomte  thought. 
However,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil, 
this  strange  thing  had  befallen  him,  and 
could  not  be  striven  against,  so  he  lost 
no  time  in  adopting  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  proper  line  of  conduct  in  such 
circumstances.  He  went  to  the  Duch¬ 
ess,  announced  his  desire,  and  laid  be¬ 
fore  her  an  estimate  of  his  income  as 
nearly  correct  as  he  could  make  it.  He 
was  met  with  a  reply  which  somewhat 
staggered  him. 

“  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,”  the 
Duchess  said,  “  I  should  be  charmed  if 
this  alliance  could  be  arranged  ;  but, 
unhappily,  the  decision  rests  neither  with 
me  nor  with  the  young  Marquis,  but 
with  Jeanne  herself.  It  is  absurd,  it  is 
unreasonable,  but  it  is  so.  My  poor 
friend,  the  late  Marquis,  took  it  into  his 
head  to  marry  an  Englishwoman,  from 
whom  he  imbibed  I  know  not  what  fan¬ 
tastic  notions,  which,  among  other  re¬ 
sults,  have  had  that  of  causing  me  an 
immensity  of  annoyance  and  trouble.” 
Here  the  Duchess  expatiated  at  some 
length  upon  the  incovenience  occasion¬ 
ed  to  her  by  Jeanne’s  independence  of 
authority.  ”//  rous  faudra  lui  faire  la 
couTy  monsieur,"  she  concluded,  spread- 
23 
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ing  out  her  hands  and  raising  her  shoul¬ 
ders.  “It  is  a  troublesome  process  if 
you  will — I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  even 
comienable  ;  but  it  is  the  only  way  that 
I  know  of  to  gain  her  for  your  wife. 
Nothing  that  I  can  say  will  influence  her 
in  the  least — that  I  can  promise  you  ; 
but  you  have  my  best  wishes.  You  see 
I  treat  you  with  perfect  frankness  :  if 
you  think  the  prize  is  not  worth  the  time 
and  exertion  it  will  cost  you  (and  I  warn 
you  in  advance  that  you  will  have  to  ex- 
Iiend  a  great  deal  of  both,  and  also  a 
large  supply  of  patience)  I  shall  not  be 
astonished.” 

Saint-Luc  answered,  with  a  smile,  that 
if  nothing  more  than  labor  and  patience 
were  demanded  of  him,  these  should  not 
be  wanting  on  his  part.  He  did  not 
allow  the  Duchess  to  suppose  that  he 
entertained  any  w'armer  feeling  for 
Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  than  that  safe 
one  of  esteem  which  Frenchmen  consider 
the  surest  basis  of  matrimonial  felicity  ; 
but  he  secretly  rejoiced  in  the  prospect 
of  winning  so  beautiful  a  bride  by  some 
more  romantic  method  than  that  which 
had  at  first  suggested  itself  to  him,  and 
perhaps  thought  the  task  would  not 
prove  so  difficult  a  one  as  the  old  lady 
seemed  to  anticipate. 

If  he  did  deem  success  a  probability 
he  was  not  wholly  inexcusable  in  so 
thinking.  Fortune  had  smiled  so  per¬ 
sistently  up>on  him  in  all  his  previous 
affaires  de  cceur  that  he  was  entitled, 
without  inordinate  vanity,  to  consider 
himself  a  favorite  with  the  fair  sex. 
Was  it  likely  that  he  who  had  known 
how  to  please  the  great  ladies  of  Paris 
would  fail  with  an  inexperienced  girl 
whose  life  had  been  passed  in  remote 
Algeria  ?  Of  course,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
nothing  was  more  likely — inexperienced 
girls  being  usually  far  more  exacting  than 
women  of  the  world,  and  the  qualities 
which  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  latter 
class  being  seldom  those  which  recom¬ 
mend  themselves  to  the  former  ;  but  this 
Saint-Luc  did  not  know.  His  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  feminine  nature  was,  indeed, 
far  more  restricted  than  he  had  sup¬ 
posed,  and  so  he  was  fain  to  admit  in  the 
very  initiation  of  his  courtship.  Ad¬ 
vancing  to  the  attack  with  easy  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  time-honored  system  of  tac¬ 
tics,  he  fell  back,  dismayed  and  bewil¬ 
dered,  from  the  wall  of  icy  impassibility 


behind  which  Jeanne  entrenched  herself. 
He  had  wit  enough  to  perceive  that  his 
old  weapons  —  compliments,  killing 
glances,  and  small  attentions — would  be 
of  little  service  to  him  here,  but  he  did 
not  see  w'hat  efficient  substitutes  he 
could  find  for  them.  A  passing  remark 
of  Jeanne’s  gave  him  a  clue.  Speaking 
of  an  old  man  whom  everybody  disliked, 
she  said,”  He  is  not  perfect  ;  but,  for 
all  that,  I  will  allow  no  one  to  speak 
against  him  before  me.  He  was  kind  to 
Leon  once,  and  whoever  does  L^on  a 
kindness  does  one  to  me.”  M.  de 
Saint-Luc  immediately  resolved  that  he 
would  cultivate  Lion’s  acquaintance. 
It  was  not  a  happy  inspiration.  With 
the  most  innocent  intentions  in  the 
world,  he  took  to  inviting  the  young 
man  often  to  dine  with  him  at  his  hotel  ; 
but  the  young  man  liked  a  game  of 
cards,  at  the  officers’  club  or  elsewhere, 
after  his  dinner ;  and  what  could  be 
more  natural  than  that  his  entertainer 
should  join  in  the  amusement  ?  So 
Ldon  generally  got  to  bed  at  a  much 
later  hour  than  was  good  for  one  whose 
avocations  necessitated  early  rising  ;  and 
Jeanne,  discovering,  without  difficulty, 
the  manner  in  which  her  brother’s  even¬ 
ings  were  spent,  set  down  the  poor  Vi- 
comte  as  a  corrupter  of  youth.  She 
made  a  few  inquiries  about  M.  de  Saint- 
Luc,  and  learned  enough  of  his  past 
career  to  confirm  her  bad  opinion  of  him. 
Never  prone  to  conceal  her  likes  and 
dislkes,  she  now  began  to  treat  her  un¬ 
lucky  admirer  wth  a  mixture  of  scorn 
and  anger  which  must  have  disgusted 
him  with  her  had  he  not  been  so  very 
much  in  love.  As  it  was,  his  passion 
was  increased  rather  than  diminished  by 
Jeanne’s  harshness,  though  she  often 
made  him  wince  by  her  sharp  speeches. 
She  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  snub- 
l^g  him,  and  seemed  to  delight  in  caus- 
i^;  him  pain  or  humiliation  ;  but  he  bore 
it  all  meekly  enough,  telling  himself  that 
by  gentleness  and  perseverance  he  might 
conquer  in  the  long  run.  Meanwhile  he 
continued  to  be  very  civil  to  L^on,  little 
supposing  that  by  .so  doing  he  was  injur¬ 
ing  his  own  cause. 

His  chief  object,  indeed,  in  asking  the 
young  man  to  dinner  was  to  have  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  talking  about  Jeanne — a  subject 
upon  which  the  latter  was  always  ready 
to  dilate  with  enthusiasm  ;  but  as  for 
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Lwn,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  baccarat 
and  lansquenet,  not  Saint-Luc’s  society, 
were  the  attractions  that  led  him,  night 
after  night,  to  the  Hotel  d’Orient. 

‘‘  Don’t  let  us  waste  any  more  time 
out  here,”  he  said,  one  evening  shortly 
after  his  return,  when  he  had  been  din¬ 
ing  with  Saint'Luc  as  usual,  and  the  pair 
were  leaning  over  the  parapet  of  the 
Boulevard  de  Tlmp^ratrice,  smoking 
their  cigars  in  the  moonlight.  “Don- 
court  and  Delamarre  and  the  rest  must 
have  been  expecting  us  this  last  half- 
hour.” 

It  was  a  still,  warm,  cloudless  night. 
The  great  white  mosque  in  the  Place  du 
Ciouvemement,  the  lighthouse  at  the  end 
of  the  Mole,  the  silent  ships  in  the  har¬ 
bor,  and  the  gently  heaving  sea  beyond, 
lay  bathed  in  such  a  soft  brilliant  moon¬ 
light  as  we,  in  these  northern  latitudes, 
have  no  knowledge  of.  The  broad 
boulevard  was  thronged  with  loungers, 
Jew,  Turk,  and  Christian  ;  and  in  one 
of  the  caf^s  down  by  the  waterside 
somebody  was  singing  to  the  tinkling 
accompaniment  of  a  guitar. 

“  Let  them  expect  us  a  little  longer,” 
answered  Saint-Luc  ;  “  one  can  lose 
one’s  money  any  night  of  the  year,  but 
one  cannot  always  have  fine  weather. 
Here  comes  your  English  friend  ;  let  us 
ask  him  what  he  thinks.  Mr.  Barring¬ 
ton,  is  it  not  better  to  sit  out  here  doing 
nothing  than  to  spend  the  night  over  a 
card-table  in  an  atmosphere  laden  w’ith 
the  fumes  of  bad  cigars  ?” 

“  A  great  deal  better,  I  should  say,” 
replied  Barrington,  with  a  quick  glance 
of  distrust  at  Saint-Luc  and  of  commis¬ 
eration  at  L^on,  which  did  not  escape 
the  notice  of  either  of  them.  “  Take 
my  advice,  de  Mersac,  and  don’t  play 
for  high  stakes  ;  it  is  very  nearly  as  ex¬ 
citing  to  play  for  sous  if  you  only  knew 
it.  For  my  own  part,  I  gave  up  loo  and 
lansquenet,  and  such  games,  years  ago.” 

"  M.  Barrington  a  pass/  par  lit”  said 
L^on,  with  a  laugh,  which  imperfectly 
concealed  some  natural  annoyance  at 
being  lectured  ;  "  he  has  tasted  all  the 
forbidden  pleasures,  and  found  them 
worthless.  As  for  me,  I  suppose  I  am 
not  old  enough  or  wise  enough  to  give 
up  cards.” 

“  And  I,”  remarked  Saint-Luc,  "  am 
too  old.  Life  has  not  so  many  amuse¬ 
ments  that  I  can  afford  to  sacrifice  one 


of  them  ;  unless,  indeed,  I  could  dis¬ 
cover  some  equivalent,”  he  added,  with 
a  half-sigh. 

“  Equivalent !”  echoed  Barrington, 
rather  scornfully.  “  I  don’t  know  what 
your  idea  of  an  equivalent  for  gambling 
may  be  ;  but  if  you  only  look  upon  it  as 
a  means  of  making  time  pass,  it  ought 
not  to  be  a  hard  matter  to  find  some 
substitute  for  it.” 

“  Everybody  has  not  your  talents, 
monsieur,”  returned  Saint-Luc.  “You 
have  art  to  fall  back  upon,  which,  I  un¬ 
fortunately,  have  not.” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  pretend  to  any  talent,” 
said  Barrington  generously.  “  Anybody 
who  is  not  color-blind  can  learn  to  paint 
well  enough  to  make  an  amusement  for 
himself  with  a  little  study  and  persever¬ 
ance  ;  and,  if  he  have  no  turn  for  draw¬ 
ing,  he  can  easily  take  up  something  else. 
The  world  is  full  of  pleasant  occupa¬ 
tions,  if  idle  people  would  only  take  the 
trouble  to  look  for  them  ” 

Saint-Luc  did  not  dispute  the  accuracy 
of  the  statement.  He  smiled,  lighted  a 
second  cigar,  and  puffed  at  it  in  silence 
for  a  few  minutes  ;  then,  “  Do  you  go 
to  Madame  de  Tr^monville’s  dance  to¬ 
morrow,  L^on  ?”  he  asked. 

“  Undoubtedly  ;  and  you  ?” 

“  I  hardly  know  ;  it  will  depend  upon 
how  I  may  feel  disposed  when  the  time 
comes.  She  wearies  me,  this  Madame 
de  Tremonville,  whom  you  admire  so 
much.  Has  she  sent  an  invitation  to 
Madame  la  Duchesse,*and  your  sister  ?” 

Leon  laughed.  “  Madame  de  Tre¬ 
monville  does  not  want  courage,”  he 
said,  “  but  she  has  not  yet  had  the 
audacity  to  ask  the  Duchess  to  one  of 
her  dances.  “  I  have  been  begged  to 
bring  Jeanne,  though.” 

“  And  will  she  go  ?” 

“  Ah  !  that  I  can’t  say.  She  is  a  little 
capricious,  as  all  women  are,  even  the 
best  of  them,”  said  L^on,  who  flattered 
himself  that  he  had  some  acquaintance 
with  this  subject.  “Will  you  accom¬ 
pany  us,  Mr.  Barrington  ?  It  may 
amuse  Jyou  to  have  a  glimpse  of  our 
Algerian  society.  ’  ’ 

“  I  don’t  know  the  lady,”  answered 
Barrington. 

“  Oh  !  that  is  of  no  consequence  ;  she 
will  be  delighted  to  receive  any  friend  of 
mine.  Shall  I  ask, her  to  send  you  a 
card  ?” 
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“  Thank  you.  I  should  like  very  And  so  the  two  gamesters  strolled 
much  to  go,  especially  if  I  am  to  have  away. 

the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mademoiselle  de  “Do  you  know,”  said  L^on,  confi* 
Mersac.  She  did  not  say  anything  about  dentially,  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of 
it  this  morning.”  .  earshot,  “  I  am  not  sure  that  I  like  Mr. 

Saint-Luc  stared.  He  had  known  Barrington  so  well  as  I  did  at  first. 
Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  much  longer  Sometimes  I  think  he  is‘a  little  too  con- 
than  this  Englishman,  but  it  had  never  ceited  and  dictatorial.” 
occurred  to  him  to  take  the  liberty  of  call-  “You  say  that  because  he  gave  you 
ing  upon  her  on  any  other  day  than  that  good  advice,”  laughed  the  other,  good- 
on  which  she  was  accustomed  to  receive  humoredly.  “  Bah  !  he  was  right,  man 
visitors  ;  still  less  would  he  have  garfon  ;  high  play  leads  to  no  good  ; 
dreamt  of  entering  her  presence  before  and  if  my  past  gave  me  the  right  to  offer 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  advice  to  any  one,  I  should  back  him 
earliest.  He  was  fairly  startled  out  of  up.  Unhappily  for  you,  you  made  the 
his  good  manners,  and  exclaimed,  half-  acquaintance  of  a  worthless  fellow  when 
involuntarily,  “  You  were  at  El-Biar  this  you  met  me.  What  would  you  have  ? 
morning,  monsieur  It  is  too  late  to  mend  now.  Fideo  meli- 

Barrington  saw  his  dismay,  and  rather  ora  proboque  ;  dctfriora  sequor." 
enjoyed  it.  “I  rode  up  after  break-  And,  having  delivered  this  hackney 
fast,”  he  answered  ;  “  I  wanted  to  try  quotation  with  a  fine  sonorous  ring,  the 
the  horse  you  sold  me.  ”  Vicomte  linked  his  arm  in  that  of  his 

“  And  I  hope  you  found  him  satisfac-  young  friend,  and  led  him  through  the 
tor>',”  said  Saint-Luc,  recovering  him-  open  doors  of  the  Cercle. 
selL  As  for  Barrington,  he  made  his  way 

Barrington  would  have  liked  to  say  that  back  to  the  Hotel  d’Orient,  and,  hap- 
the  horse  was  a  little  touched  in  the  pening  to  meet  an  acquaintance  in  the 
•wind  ;  but,  not  being  quite  sure  of  his  hall,  took  occasion  to  express  his  opin- 
French,  had  to  smile,  and  reply,  “  Per-  ion  of  M.  de  Saint-Luc  with  perfect 
fectly.”  candor. 

“  I  am  charmed  to  hear  it.  For  the  “  A  man  who  can  find  nothing  better 
rest,  I  was  sure  you  would  be  contented  to  do  than  to  lead  boys  into  mischief 
with  him. — What  is  it,  Leon  ?  Ah,  ought  to  be  kicked,”  said  he.  “  I  don’t 
mauvais  sujet  !  you  are  lonG:ing  for  the  know  what  name  you  have  for  that  sort 
green  cloth.  As  you  will,  then  !  Come,  of  fellow  in  French  :  in  England  we 
let  us  go  and  earn  a  headache  for  to-  should  call  him  a  ‘  leg.’  ” — Cornhill 
morrow  morning.  Monsieur  will  not  be  Magazine. 
of  the  party  ?  Au  revoir,  then.” 
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Sing,  and  to  you  !  No — no — with  one  note  jarred 
'I'he  harmony  of  life’s  long  chord  is  broken. 

Your  words  were  light  and  by  light  lips  were  spoken. 
And  yet  the  music  that  you  loved  is  marred. 

One  string,  my  friend,  is  dumb  beneath  your  hand. 

Strike  and  it  throbs  and  vibrates  at  your  will. 

Falters  upon  the  verge  of  sound,  and  still 
Falls  back  as  sea  w'aves  shattered  on  the  strand. 

Touch  it  no  more,  for  you  shall  not  regain 

The  sweet  lost  tone.  Take  what  is  left,  or  let 
Life’s  music  sleep  to  death.  Let  us  forget 
The  perfect  melody  we  seek  in  vain — 
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And  yet  perchance,  some  day  before  we  die, 

As  half  in  dreams  w'e  hear  the  night  wind  sweep 
Around  our  windows,  when  we  fain  would  sleep. 

Laden  with  one  long  sobbing  moaning  cry, 

One  faint,  far  tone  will  waken,  and  will  rise 

Above  the  great  wave  voice  of  mortal  pain  ; 

Hand  will  touch  hand  and  lips  touch  lips  again. 

As  in  the  darkness  it  recedes  and  dies  ; — 

Or  lingering  in  the  summer  evening  glow, 

Then,  when  the  passion  of  the  crimson  west 
Burning  like  some  great  heart  that  cannot  rest. 

Stains  as  with  blood  the  waters  as  they  flow, 

Some  old  forgotten  tones  may  rise  and  wake 
Our  dying  youth,  and  set  our  hearts  aflame 
With  their  old  sweetness, — to  our  lips  the  name 
Of  Love  steal  softly,  for  the  old  love’s  sake. — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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If  the  universality  of  a  belief  were  an 
argument  for  its  truth,  the  doctrine 
which  asserts  the  power  of  the  Evil  Eye 
would  be  above  all  controversy.  Trans¬ 
mitted  by  uncounted  generations  perhaps 
to  all  the  nationalities  of  the  globe,  the 
theory  of  fascination,  which  lies  at  the 
basis  of  all  witchcraft,  holds  a  place 
among  the  very  first  ideas  formulated  by 
mankind.  We  will  inquire  into  its  prob¬ 
able  origin,  into  the  reasons  which  made 
it  acceptable,  and  make  it  still  accepted 
by  the  majority  of  the  human  race.. 

Of  all  our  organs  of  sense,  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  light  is  the  most  developed  ;  its 
training  has  been  the  culture  of  intelli¬ 
gence  itself.  It  is  a  common  saying  that 
the  eyes  are  the  windows  of  the  soul. 
They  are  even  spoken  of  as  being  the 
soul  itself.  That  expression,  which  is 
now  meant  to  be  taken  merely  as  a  figure 
of  speech,  was  in  former  times  used 
quite  literally.  The  soul  and  the  eye 
were  equivalent  terms  in  ancient  magic. 
The  cannibals  of  Polynesia  eat  the  eyes 
of  their  enemies,  to  make  sure  of  the 
total  destruction  of  the  slain,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  transmundane  revenge.  Such, 
in  their  view,  is  the  only  way  by  which 
these  troublesome  souls  can  be  disposed 
of ;  and  even  this  is  not  effective,  unless 
resorted  to  betimes.  In  all  parts  it  was 
believed  that  the  souls  of  dead  men 
could  mingle  with  the  living.  Thus,  one 
or  many  souls,  which,  in  their  essence. 


w’ere  glowing  lights  or  sparks  of  fire, 
took  up  their  abode  in  the  eyes  of  val¬ 
iant  men,  powerful  chiefs,  or  clever  sor¬ 
cerers.  The  divine  origin  of  certain* 
heroes  and  of  kings  in  ancient  Scandina¬ 
via  was  recognised  by  their  glittering 
eyes.  In  the  eye,  all  the  energies  were 
thought  to  concentrate,  either  for  good 
or  evil.  Hence  the  benevolent  eyes  of 
some  are  fraught  with  beneficent  virtues, 
and  the  malevolent  glances  of  others 
dart  maleficent  effluvia  ;  hence  some  in¬ 
flict  maladies  which  others  cure  ;  hence 
some  attract  and  others  prevent  mishaps 
and  contretemps. 

The  evil  principle  has  been  always  of 
much  more  importance  among  rudimen¬ 
tary  intelligences  than  the  good  one  ; 
therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  evil  eye  is  much  more  talked  of  than 
the  other.  Nevertheless  the  latter  is, 
even  now,  not  completely  ignored,  for 
there  are  still  persons  who  are  besought 
by  players  to  give  a  glance — a  mere 
glance — at  their  cards  or  lottery  tickets. 
But  the  number  of  these  persons  credited 
with  favorable  influences  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  those  who  are, 
presumably,  endowed  with  malignant  in¬ 
fluences.  The  doctrine  of  the  Evil  Eye, 
of  its  causes,  of  its  effects,  of  its  preven¬ 
tion,  of  its  manifold  cures,  constitutes 
by  far  the  most  important  chapter  of 
Magic — of  Magic  which  was  formerly 
looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  science. 
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and  even  of  a  religion  ;  though  now 
looked  down  upon  as  a  conglomerate  of 
gross  superstitions,  which,  of  course,  are 
the  more  despised  as  they  are  the  less 
understood. 

However,  the  theory  of  the  Evil  Eye 
was  alleged  to  be  founded  on  a  reality  ; 
the  fantastic  superstructure  had  claimed 
for  itself  a  solid  basis,  its  great  corner¬ 
stone  being  Fascination — a  fact  well 
known  to  the  students  of  natural  history. 
Fascination,  in  current  language,  denotes 
the  power,  still  very  little  understood, 
still  too  mysterious,  which  is  ascribed  to 
any  firm  and  steadfast  gaze,  and  espe- 
ciaJly  to  that  of  man.  Witches,  orators, 
men  of  genius,  great  generals  and  leaders 
of  men,  are  said  to  be  possessed  with  an 
irresistible  glance.  Of  beasts  of  prey, 
such  as  lions  and  tigers,  it  is  often  told 
that  they  need  only  to  look  at  some  of 
their  intended  victims  to  make  them  lie 
helpless  at  their  feet,  and  that  eagles  and 
hawks  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
smaller  birds  in  the  same  way.  Travel¬ 
lers  have  frequently  described  how  the 
snake,  coiled  in  the  leafy  branches, 
holds  with  his  glittering  eye  little 
birds,  which,  trembling,  palpitating,  and 
screaming,  flit  around  their  enemy,  un¬ 
til,  stupid  with  terror,  they  precipitate 
themselves  into  his  gaping  jaws.  Even 
visitors  to  our  zoological  gardens  con¬ 
firm  the  tale.  The  dull,  sinister  eye  of 
the  octopus  is  said  to  exert  a  fatal  attrac¬ 
tion  upon  the  exhausted  swimmer  ;  and 
by  a  like  influence,  it  is  supposed  the 
humming-birds  fall  an  easy  prey  into  the 
fangs  of  the  monster  spider  of  the  Bra¬ 
zils.  It  is  said,  further,  that  the  lion, 
the  king  of  beasts,  when  encountered  by 
the  stem  and  unflinching  look  of  man, 
recognises  the  superiority  of  the  lord  of 
creation,  and  dare  not  attack.  The 
popular  belief  on  this  subject  is  much 
more  positive  than  is  justified  by  the 
knowledge  of  naturalists,  who,  most  of 
them,  neither  absolutely  deny  nor  fully 
accept  the  theory  of  fascination.  But 
novelists  have  taken  full  advantage  of  it, 
and  at  one  time  it  was  the  fashion  for 
them  to  endow  their  hero  or  heroine 
with  a  fatal  look.  Some  explained  that 
the  effluence  which  streamed  from  these 
eyes,  irresistible  for  good  or  for  evil,  was 
due  to  magnetism  or  to  electricity, 
obscurum  per  obscurius.  Others,  without 


any  pretension  to  science,  simply  affirm¬ 
ed  that  such  eyes  were  bewitching — 

.  .  .  Thus  we  are  led  back  to  our 
witches,  who  are  witches,  we  are  told, 
because  in  their  eyes  glisters  an  unearth¬ 
ly  fire,  the  scintillation  of  some  dead 
man’s  soul. 

At  the  other  outset,  let  us  state  that, 
according  to  all  folk-lores,  such  souls 
swarm  around  us  in  infinite  numbers. 
The  living  are  few  in  our  lands,  few  in 
our  cities,  but  the  ghosts  fill  the  air  as 
far  as  the  clouds.  They  fill  the  forests, 
the  deserts,  the  expanse  of  the  waters, 
the  sides,  the  summits,  and  even  the  in¬ 
teriors  of  the  mountains  ;  they  herd  and 
flock  in  the  very  .bowels  of  the  earth. 
'I'he  saying  is  current  among  the  Jews — 
“  Of  them,  there  are  far  more  than  of 
us.”  Said  Abba  Benjamin  :  “  Were  the 
power  given  the  eye  to  see  them,  no 
creature  could  stand  the  sight  of  them.” 
Said  Rab  Huna  :  “  One  of  us  has  a 
thousand  to  his  left,  ten  thousand  to  his 
right.”  Said  Raba  :  “The  feeling  of 
oppression  around  the  bride  comes  from 
them  ;  the  clothes  of  the  Rabbis  fall  to 
pieces  from  their  rubbing.  Who  wants 
to  see  them  has  to  take  finely  sifted 
ashes,  to  strew  them  around  his  bed,  and 
in  the  morning  he  will  see  their  foot- 
tracks  as  a  cock’s.” — {Talmud  Babl., 

'  Berachoth.’) 

Children  are  taught  in  Germany  not 
to  slam  the  doors  violently,  otherwise 
they  may  pinch  the  souls  unawares.  In 
Brittany,  according  to  Souvestre,  “  at 
all  Saints’  Eve  the  deceased  souls — poor 
things — are  allowed  to  visit  for  some 
hours  the  family  hearth.  Pious  people 
have  then  the  table  well  decked  out,  and 
a  bright  fire  lit,  that  the  ghosts  may 
warm  their  chilled  limbs,  and  once  again 
comfort  their  hearts.  Soon  the  house 
becomes  filled  w'ith  them,  as  are  in 
autumn  the  ditches  and  paths  into  which 
the  wind  drives  the  whirling  heaps  of 
withered  leaves.  The  Esthonian  epo- 
poeia  narrates  how  the  son  of  Kalev,  its 
hero,  entered  Hell,  but  for  a  long  time 
could  not  proceed,  so  thick  were  the 
clouds  he  had  to  traverse — clouds  made 
up  of  souls  innumerable,  which  fluttered 
in  the  shape  of  flies.  To  explain  that 
the  fly  is  a  favorite  emblem  of  the  soul, 
Tatars  speak  of  their  “midge  souls.” 
The  priests  in  the  New  Hebrides  create. 
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or  rather  let  loose,  flies  and  mosquitoes 
against  their  enemies,  as  Moses  and 
Aaron  did,  when  “  they  stretched  out 
their  rod  and  smote  the  dust  of  the  land, 
and  there  came  a  grievous  swarm  of  flies 
into  all  Egypt,  and  the  land  was  cor¬ 
rupted  by  reason  of  the  swarm.” 
Throughout  all  antiquity  we  see  the  no-  1 
tion  prevalent  that  pestilence  and  mala¬ 
ria  are  caused  by  the  crowd  of  souls 
thronging  the  atmosphere  as  buzzing  in¬ 
sects.  And  flies  especially  were  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  spirits,  because  they  spring 
forth  from  carcasses  whose  fleshy  parts 
were  supposed  to  dissolve  into  worms  or 
grubs,  and  thence  into  flies — ^because, 
too,  of  their  immense  numbers,  of  their 
voracity,  and  their  thirst  for  blood.  It 
is  well  known  how  mosquitoes,  gad-flies, 
and  horse-flies  are  the  much  dreaded 
tormentors  of  men  and  brutes. 

We  may  be  said  now  to  be  above  the 
terror  of  ghosts  ;  but,  for  long  ages,  they 
were  a  cause  of  misery,  a  cruel  night¬ 
mare  preying  upon  the  infantine  mind  of 
man  as  it  slept  or  lay  half  awake  in  its 
cradle.  Death  w’as  believed  to  change 
men  much  for  the  worse,  and  to  trans¬ 
form  even  their  nature.  Tylor  has 
brought  together  many  instances  of  this 
belief  : — 

The  Australians  have  been  knowm  to 
consider  the  ghosts  of  the  unburied  dead 
as  becoming  malignant  demons.  New 
Zealanders  have  supposed  the  souls  of 
their  dead  to  become  so  changed  in  na¬ 
ture  as  to  be  malignant  to  their  nearest 
and  dearest  friends  in  life.  The  Caraibs 
said  that  of  man’s  various  souls  some  go 
to  the  sea-shore  and  capsize  boats,  others 
to  the  forests  to  be  evil  spirits.  Among 
the  Sioux  Indians  the  fear  of  the  ghost’s 
vengeance  has  been  found  to  act  as  a 
check  on  murder.  Of  some  tribes  in 
Central  Africa  it  may  be  said  that  their 
main  religious  doctrine  is  the  belief  in 
ghosts,  and  that  the  main  characteristic 
of  these  ghosts  is  to  do  harm  to  the  liv¬ 
ing.  The  Patagonians  live  in  terror  of 
the  souls  of  their  wizards,  which  become 
evil  demons  after  death.  Turanian  tribes 
of  North  Asia  fear  their  Shamans  even 
more  when  dead  than  when  alive,  for 
they  become  a  special  class  -of  spirits, 
who  are  the  hurtfullest  in  all  nature,  and 
who  among  the  Mongols  plague  the  liv¬ 
ing  on  purpose  to  make  them  bring  offer¬ 


ings.  In  China  it  is  held  that  the  multi¬ 
tudes  of  wretched  destitute  spirits  in  the 
world  below,  such  as  souls  of  lepers  and 
beggars,  can  sorely  annoy  the  living  ; 
therefore  at  certain  times  they  are  ap¬ 
peased  with  offerings  of  food,  scant  and 
beggarly  ;  and  a  man  who  feels  unwell, 
.or  fears  a  mishap  in  business,  will  pru¬ 
dently  have  some  mock  clothing  and 
mock  money  burnt  for  these  ‘  gentlemen 
of  the  lower  regions.’  Notions  of  this 
sort  are  widely  prevalent  in  Indo-China 
and  India.  There  whole  orders  of  de¬ 
mons  were  formerly  human  souls,  espe¬ 
cially  of  people  left  unburied  or  slain  by 
plague  or  violence  ;  of  bachelors,  or  of 
women  who  died  in  childbirth,  and  who 
henceforth  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the 
living.” 

And  we  read  in  EttmUller’s  Alt-Nord- 
ische  Studien : — “Arwit  and  Asmund 
were  great  friends.  They  swore  eternal 
friendship,  and  that  the  first  to  die 
would  soon  be  followed  by  the  other  to 
the  grave.  Arwit’s  hour  came,  and  he 
was  buried,  with  his  horse  and  dog,  in  a 
cavern.  Asmund  did  not  long  delay 
to  fulfil  his  promise.  Accordingly  he 
caused  the  sepulchre  to  be  opened,  en¬ 
tered  it,  and  seated  himself  near  the 
body  ;  then  the  large  stone  was  rolled 
on  the  cavern’s  mouth,  and  he  was  shut 
from  the  world.  It  happened  that  some, 
days  afterwards  the  Swedes,  led  by  Erik, 
invaded  the  country.  Being  apprised 
that  the  mound  contained  rich  treasure, 
they  proceeded  to  open  it.  Asmund  was 
discovered.  Ghastly  he  stared,  with 
clothes  torn,  hair  dishevelled,  his  white 
face  smeared  with  blood.  He  declared 
that  every  night  Arwit  came  to  life 
again,  ferocious  by  hunger.  Arwit  hav¬ 
ing  devoured  the  flesh  of  the  horse  and 
dog,  fell  unawares  up)on  his  friend  and 
brother,  and  bit  off  his  left  ear.  Every 
night  the  battle  raged  afresh.  He,  As¬ 
mund,  with  his  unbroken  sword,  had 
split  Arwit’s  skull  and  smashed  his 
ribs.” 

This  story  throws  a  lurid  light  on 
what  was  believed  to  be  the  state  of  the 
defunct  souls.  Not  absolutely  dead,  they 
were  constantly  starving  ;  at  most  times 
they  remained  motionless,  but  now  and 
again  they  would  be  relieved  by  some 
water,  by  some  drops  of  milk  or  blood, 
or  honey,  by  the  wind  bringing  them 
smells  of  viands,  fumes  of  sacrifices. 
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which  they  eagerly  sniffed.  Dire  hunger 
impelled  them  to  fall  upon  all  carrion. 
The  Erloer  Sortok  of  Greenland  attacks 
the  dead  on  their  way  to  heaven  and 
spoils  them  of  their  viscera.  The  Booth- 
ams  of  South  India  take  advantage  of 
human  offal  and  excrement,  as  do  the 
flies.  Rabbis  caution  us  that  some  re-^ 
cesses  in  the  house  are  swarming  with 
them.  Ghosts  are  the  very  hunger,  they 
are  famine  itself.  Roaming  everywhere, 
they  devoured  not  only  dead  corpses  but 
also  the  living  bodies,  for  in  former 
times  every  ailment  was  supposed  to  be 
the  work  of  a  demon  who  preyed  upon 
the  vital  parts,  fed  upon  man’s  sub¬ 
stance,  like  some  hideous  tapeworm  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  entrails.  They  are  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  death,  the  emissaries  of  the 
grave.  Some,  it  is  true,  protect  their 
kith,  are  well-doers  to  their  own  family, 
but  doers  of  evil  to  all  others.  On  the 
whole  they  are  mischievous  beings. 
Touched  by  them,  any  man  or  animal 
sickens  or  dies  ;  the  flower  withers  which 
they  graze.  They  extract  and  absorb 
the  essence  of  things  as  they  look  upon 
them.  They  pass  over  the  orchards  as  a 
killing  frost,  over  the  young  wheat  as  a 
blighting  wind.  If  they  enter  a  man 
who  be  of  their  lineage  and  of  their 
especial  favorites,  by  a  rare  miracle  he 
may  become  a  genius,  a  seer,  or  a  proph¬ 
et  ;  but  as  a  rule  he  is  turned  into  a 
fool,  a  demoniac,  or  an  epileptic.  If 
they  enter  their  victim  but  en  passant, 
their  presence  means  sore  eyes,  oppres¬ 
sion,  fever,  gout,  rheumatism,  and  other 
ailments.  What  says  the  folk-lore  ? — 
“  He  who  steps  over  the  graves  gets  a 
rash  ;  he  who  reads  the  epitaphs  on  the 
tombstones,  his  memory  is  weakened. 

.  .  .  He  who  smells  flowers  gathered  in 
cemeteries  loses  the  scent.  .  .  .  Lovers 
are  estranged  when  earth  from  a  church¬ 
yard  is  thrown  between  them.  ...  A 
pregnant  woman  miscarries  when  she 
walks  over  a  coffin.  .  .  .  He  who 
brushes  a  ghost  unawares  is  shot  by  the 
elves  in  the  loins.  .  .  .  ‘  Between  the 
living  and  the  dead,’  teaches  the  Tal¬ 
mud,  ‘  the  partition  can  never  be  too 
deep.  Put  a  rock,  put  a  wall  between 
you  and  them,  and  if  you  cannot  do 
more,  turn  the  head  away  from  them.’ 
How  should  not  the  ghosts  be  dreaded  ? 
They  are  pestilence,  they  are  Black 
Death,  which  carries  off  populations  at 


once.  W'hen  they  are  packed  close  to¬ 
gether,  they  push,  rend,  and  tear  ;  they 
cause  earthquakes  in  the  subterranean 
depths,  and  in  the  atmosphere,  storms, 
tempests,  and  cyclones.  Witches  are 
fiendish  souls,  which  have  located  them¬ 
selves  in  a  human  body  like  some  crab 
in  a  strange  shell,  or  have  been  called 
up  by  some  conjuror.  The  Australian 
Karraji  goes  and  sleeps  on  a  grave  for 
three  nights  consecutively,  then  'ghosts 
enter  his  belly,  devour  some  viscera,  and 
settle  there  instead.  Henceforth  the 
Karraji  will  be  able  himself  to  suck 
other  folk’s  entrails  from  afar,  by  artful 
contrivances,  or  even  by  merely  looking 
on  his  victims.  At  Jeypoore,  South  In¬ 
dia,  a  hag,  when  angry  with  any  one, 
will  get  at  night  to  the  top  of  the  hut  in 
which  lies  her  intended  victim.  Through 
a  hole  in  the  roof  she  reaches  the  sleeper 
by  a  ball  of  thread,  whose  other  end  is 
in  her  mouth,  and  thus  she  draws  the 
blood  out  of  him.  She  may  even  re¬ 
move  the  ribs  from  one’s  breast,  or 
place  various  substances  in  one’s  stom¬ 
ach,  without  his  knowledge.  .  .  .” 

Everywhere  it  is  in  criminal  alliance 
with  the  demons  or  ghosts  that  witches 
are  said  to  have  destroyed  crops  by 
worms  or  caterpillars,  by  moths  or  rust, 
by  mildew,  dry  rot,  or  by  hail.  They 
scatter  scab  and  murrain  among  the 
flocks,  they  dry  up  the  cows,  or  make 
them  give  blood  instead  of  milk.  Their 
power  is  much  on  the  wane,  it  is  true, 
but  as  long  as  it  lasted  no  wonder  that 
the  poor  miserable  country  folks  were 
intent  on  their  extermination.  Quite 
recently,  in  Mexico,  a  wretched  old 
female  was  burnt  alive  for  being  sus¬ 
pected  of  sorcery.  In  fact,  the  fero¬ 
cious  and  stupid  prosecution  of  these 
supposed  malefactors  is,  in  the  later  cen¬ 
turies,  a  foul  blot  on  the  magistracy  of 
all  European  countries,  and  on  the  Pro¬ 
testant  and  Catholic  clergies  alike. 

We  need  no  longer  wonder  then,  as 
we  study  the  history  of  funeral  rites,  at 
the  trouble  which  was  taken  in  securely 
disposing  of  the  dead,  so  as  to  prevent 
them  from  bursting  the  bonds  of  the 
grave,  intent  upon  rambling  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  discomfort  of  men. 

Tshoovashs  screw  the  lid  of  the  bier 
as  fast  and  strong  as  they  can.  Tshere- 
miss  hedge  the  body  in  between  poles 
too  high  to  be  climbed  up.  Arabs 
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squeezed  the  soul  under  thick  slabs,  and 
every  passer-by  added  a  stone  to  the 
heap.  Amakosa  are  .'careful  that  not  a 
sod  be  taken  from  the  grave,  for  fear 
lest  the  superincumbent  earth  should  be¬ 
come  too  light.  In  Bohemia  during  the 
twelfth  century,  when  the  people  went 
home  from  a  burial  they  flung  stones 
and  chips  of  wood  above  their  shoulders 
without  ever  looking  behind — a  delicate 
hint  to  the  dead  not  to  loiter  among  his 
former  friends.  Cdydvdvas  and  Etondmas 
(South  America)  closed  the  mouth  and 
nostrils  of  the  dying,  that  death  might 
not  escape  and  i)ounce  upon  others. 
Not  sati>fled  with  this  contrivance, 
Peruvians  stitched  these  apertures  with 
a  strong  cord,  others  fastened  the  arms 
of  the  dead  (Polynesia),  or  tied  their 
toes  (Ceylon),  or  pounded  their  bones 
(the  ancient  Balearians),  and  bottled  the 
powder  in  closely-fitting  jugs.  Another 
device  was  to  eat  the  body  raw  (Austra¬ 
lia),  or  roasted  (Polynesia  .  By  chop¬ 
ping^  the  bones,  extracting  the  marrow 
and  ingesting  it,  one  was  sure  to  give  a 
final  quietus  to  the  deceased,  and  bolt  in 
all  his  strength  and  virtues.  Among  the 
always  practical  Chinese,  special  officers 
were  appointed  by  the  Crown  to  hoot 
and  shout  at  the  obnoxious  shen — to 
frighten  them  away,  as  if  they  were 
merely  a  band  of  sparrows  or  pilfering 
monkeys. 

When  food  was  made  more  abundant, 
by  agriculture  or  otherwise,  and  riches 
accumulated,  it  became  p>ossible  to  at¬ 
tend  to  the  wants  of  the  ghosts,  to  feed 
them  properly  and  with  regularity.  The 
study  of  the  Vedic  institutions,  of  the 
early  culture  among  the  Graeco-Romans 
and  the  barbarous  peoples,  shows  the 
progressive  stages  of  religion  to  have 
been  concomitant  with  those  of  prop¬ 
erty.  It  sufficed  to  adopt  a  ghost  to 
make  a  god  of  him,  but  then  he  had  to 
be  fed,  and  duly  entertained  with  fire, 
butter,  ghee^  fat,  and  other  offerings. 
Few  were  the  families  who  could  afford 
to  keep  a  god  of  their  own,  but  those 
who  managed  it  were  well  repaid  for 
their  trouble  and  expense.  The  god 
who  entered  their  abode  made  it  divine, 
he  endowed  the  children  with  a  strength 
of  mind  and  body  superior  to  that  of 
common  mortals,  he  requited  with  liber¬ 
al  interest  the  advances  which  had  been 


bestowed  upon  him.  Hence  the  origin 
of  the  Eumatrides,  Eupatrides,  patri¬ 
cians  or  betters  ;  the  few  who  were  to 
command  while  the  many  were  to  obey. 
Thus  came  into  existence  the  Lares  and 
Penates,  genii  of  the  noble  and  affluent 
families.  To  worship  them  was  called 
by  the  Greeks  Ttar/tix^eiv,  and  by  the 
Romans  parentare.  The  heir  of  the 
estate,  who,  in  the  later  Gentile  organ¬ 
isation,  w’as  the  eldest  son  from  male  to 
male,  attended  to  the  daily  wants  of  his 
private  god  and  reputed  ancestor,  who 
with  his  tithes,  firstlings,  and  heave 
offerings  had  an  existence  relatively 
comfortable — even  when  he  had  to  sat¬ 
isfy  himself,  as  in  the  poorer  households, 
now  with  the  libation  of  wine  or  drop¬ 
ping  of  beer  froth,  now  with  the  offal 
and  crumbs  of  the  table,  which  in  many 
parts  of  Bohemia  the  ‘peasants  would 
still  think  a  sin  to  sweep  outside  the 
door,  and  not  to  burn  in  the  kitchen  fire 
— the  modern  substitute  for  the  house 
altar.  And  as  order  slowly  came  to  be 
established  in  things  sacred  and  pro¬ 
fane,  as  the  State,  as  the  Civitas  mun¬ 
dane  and  transmundane  were  organised 
by  degrees,  good  luck  to  the  man  who 
left  a  son  to  take  care  of  him  in  after 
life  !  The  most  ardent  wish  in  these 
times  was  that  which  we  read  in  the 
laws  of  Manu  : — “  May  sons  be  raised 
from  our  stock,  who  for  ever  will  supply 
us  with  rice  cooked  in  milk,  with  honey 
and  molten  butter  !”  But  woe  to  the 
man  who,  “  dying  childless  and  receiv¬ 
ing  no  offerings,  was  exposed  to  perpet¬ 
ual  hunger.  ’  ’ — {^Lucian  de  Luctu.')  Hence¬ 
forth  he  was  to  wander  homeless,  rest¬ 
less,  borne  hither  and  thither  by  the  fit¬ 
ful  wind.  Left  thus  in  the  cold,  how 
should  he  not  feel  spiteful,  malignant, 
desperate  ;  how  should  he  not  hate  man¬ 
kind,  and  all  beings  that  enjoy  the  sweet 
pleasures  of  life  ?  Among  those  most 
desirous  of  revenge  were  such  as  had 
been  driven  to  suicide  by  despair.  It 
seems  as  if  the  people  who  laid  violent 
hands  on  themselves,  departing  life  be¬ 
fore  their  appointed  time,  never  died 
in  earnest.  Most  became  vampires, 
using  for  mischief  the  strength  with 
which  their  soul  was  still  endowed.  So 
did  many  mothers  who  had  died  at  their 
first  parturition  ;  so  did  many  lads  and 
maidens  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  of 
which  we  have  examples  known  of  all  in 
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the  story  of  Tobias,  and  Goethe’s  Bride 
from  Corinth;  the  fairest  and  gentlest 
became  the  most  cruel  and  bloodthirsty. 
To  check  their  incursions,  the  contriv¬ 
ance  was  resorted  to  of  turning  them  in 
their  graves  faces  downwards,  and  trans¬ 
fixing  their  heart  by  a  pointed  stake, 
well  hardened  in  the  fire  and  driven 
deeply  into  the  soil.  Murderers,  too, 
could  scarcely  be  kept  quiet,  those  who 
had  been  unruly  during  their  lives  were 
sure  to  give  only  much  trouble  to  the 
spiritual  police.  It  could  not  be  helped. 
Those  souls  who  had  been  forgotten  and 
forsaken  would  swell  the  number  of  the 
transmundane  dangerous  classes  ;  they 
would  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  eking 
out  their  miserable  existence  by  theft 
coupled  with  manslaughter.  Partly  from 
compassion  and  piety,  partly  as  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  simple  prudence,  it  was  settled 
that  general  measures  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  ghosts  from  resorting  to  such 
desperate  means.  Feasts  were  therefore 
instituted  on  peculiar  occasions,  or  at  a 
certain  period  of  the  year,  when  the 
famishing  souls  were  entertained  at  the 
public  expense.  At  funerals  a  banquet 
was  given,  in  which  the  friend  just  de¬ 
parted  and  all  the  dead  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  whether  recently  or  long  defunct, 
were  copiously  regaled  with  blood.  At 
the  funereal  games,  so  called,  of  which 
we  have  still  many  contemporaneous  ex¬ 
amples,  it  was  decent  and  proper  for  the 
women  to  gash  their  breasts  and  thighs, 
to  tear  the  flesh  of  their  cheeks,  and 
even  to  chop  their  skulls.  As  to  the  men, 
sword  in  hand,  they  hewed  one  another 
for  the  benefit  of  the  dead,  as  they  did 
around  Achilles’  pyre.  They  had  also 
human  sacrifices  and  gladiatorial  fights, 
where  men,  children,  women,  and  brutes 
were  immolated  wholesale,  till  the  arena 
was  drenched  with  blood,  which,  we  are 
told,  the  spirits  hidden  in  the  ground 
quaffed  lustily.  Such  are  the  "  great 
customs”  in  Dahomey  and  Ashanti, 
where  men  are  massacred  by  the  hun¬ 
dred,  if  not  by  the  thousand — splendid 
revels  for  the  king’s  ancestors  and  their 
noble  court.  On  these  occasions  male 
and  female  slaves  are  slain  in  order  that 
they  may  accompany  the  deceased  mon¬ 
arch  into  the  land  of  the  dead,  there  to 
minister,  as  in  life,  to  his  wants  and 
pleasures. 


By  degrees  sensible  men  became  aware 
of  the  fact  that  these  atrocious  festivi¬ 
ties  were  too  wasteful  of  human  life. 
Having  discovered  the  fact,  they  be¬ 
came  intent  on  diminishing  the  number 
of  the  gluttonous  mouths  to  be  fed. 
Thus  in  Polynesia  they  agreed  that 
henceforth  the  common  people  were  at 
liberty  not  to  possess  a  soul,  nay,  in 
some  parts  they  were  even  forbidden  to 
possess  one,  since  it  became  so  trouble¬ 
some  and  expensive  to  the  common¬ 
wealth.  But  the  priests,  the  high  aris¬ 
tocracy,  and,  of  course,  the  kings  were 
allowed  that  article  so  precious  but  so 
costly.  When  cattle  were  bred  cheap¬ 
er  and  human  life  became  somewhat 
dearer,  the  killing  of  men  made  place 
for  the  killing  of  beasts,  and  hence  we 
have  record  of  stupendous  butcheries, 
massacres  of  beeves  and  cows,  horses, 
goats  and  sheep,  such  as  would  have 
sufficed  for  an  army  ;  the  blood  spurt¬ 
ing  in  rivulets,  the  gore  dribbling  in 
tanks  ;  the  air  being  filled  with  the  fetor 
of  the  slaughter-house,  the  stench  of 
burning  fat,  the  fumes  of  viands  with  the 
effluvia  of  wine,  beer,  or  sour  milk.  It 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  such  feasts  were 
also  celebrated  in  the  chthonic  religions 
with  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil,  by  making  the  earth 
pregnant  with  blood.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  discriminate  between  the 
feasts  which  had  for  their  object  either 
the  feeding  of  the  ghosts  or  the  fertili¬ 
sation  of  the  soil.  Both  institutions 
merge  completely  into  each  other  ;  in 
fact,  the  souls  were  invigorated  in  order 
that  they  might  enter  the  seeds  and 
make  them  teem  with  energy  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness. 

Of  these  festivals  we  have  some  rem¬ 
nants  in  the  sad  times  of  All  Saints’  and 
All  Hallows,  in  the  routs  of  Shrovetide 
and  of  Christmas,  in  which  so  many 
geese  and  turkeys  are  despatched. 
Even  in  Christian  times  December  was 
called  the  "  Month  of  Gore.”  In  the 
Slav  countries  the  memory  has  been 
preserved  of  copious  repasts  which  were 
given  to  the  dead.  After  much  revelry 
the  master  of  the  house  summoned  the 
souls  : — ”  Most  reverend  uncles  and 
fathers,  the  banqueting  is  over.  You 
have  been  entertained  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  you  have  had  plenty  to  eat. 
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plenty  to  drink.  No\»’  be  gone,  if  you 
please,  and  do  not  come  back  till  asked 
for.” 

With  the  increasing  amount  of  dis¬ 
posable  food,  with  a  greater  foresight  as 
to  the  adjustment  of  their  wants,  and 
also  with  the  progress  of  instruction,  the 
ghosts  are  now  by  far  less  dangerous 
than  they  were  formerly.  Their  num¬ 
bers  and  their  importance  decrease  rap¬ 
idly  ;  even  the  witches  will  soon  be  to¬ 
tally  extinct  in  Europe.  The  “  little 
folks”  do  scarcely  any  harm  now  to  the 
wheat,  to  the  mares,  and  to  the  milking 
cows  ;  they  are  still  malicious,  but  not 
malignant  any  more.  As  they  leave  the 
people  in  peace,  they  are  not  themselves 
cursed  and  molested  any  more.  About 
the  ”  imps,  fairies,  brownies,  bogies, 
and  such  devilry,”  less  concern  is  now 
felt  than  about  the  ladybirds,  the  cater¬ 
pillars,  and  the  butterflies. 

The  theory  set  forth  above  as  to  the 
nature  and  the  doings  of  the  demons  and 
spirits,  either  good  or  bad,  is  the  sim¬ 
plest,  but,  of  course,  it  is  not  the  only 
one.  From  this  most  ancient  doctrine 
have  been  developed  some  which  are 
complex  and  difficult  to  understand  ;  it 
has  been  mixed  up  with  mystic,  philo¬ 
sophical,  and  astrological  tenets,  which 
may  be  expressed  somewhat  as  follows  : 
Mother  earth  takes  up  the  dead,  but 
only  to  revive  them  in  her  fruitful 
bosom  :  the  sepulchre  of  all  that  has 
lived,  is  also  the  womb  of  all  that  is  to 
live.  The  present  generations  serve  as 
material  for  the  future  ones.  Thus  the 
forests  shoot  up,  stand  erect  for  a  while, 
then  fall  down,  their  detritus  being 
turned  to  food  by  others — the  fir  to 
the  beech,  and  the  beech  to  the  oak. 
.\fter  sojourning  in  Hades  for  a  period 
— stated  by  some  to  be  very  long,  and 
by  others  to  be  relatively  short — the 
souls  return  to  lovely  earth,  are  brought 
again  under  the  azure  expanse  of 
heaven,  are  again  looked  at  by  glorious 
Helios.  Either  entering  or  leaving 
Hades  they  drink  the  water  of  Lethe,  a 
few  drops  of  which  obliterate  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  all  that  has  passed.  But  oblivion 
does  not  alter  the  soul’s  essence,  which 
is  of  fiery  nature,  having  been  lit  once 
by  Prometheus  at  a  flame  snatched  from 
the  sun’s  wheel.  This  fire,  however,  is 
not  always  or  everywhere  identical  with 


itself.  Although  they  derive  probably 
from  the  same  source,  there  are  celestial, 
terrestrial,  and  infernal  fires.  The 
purest  are  those  which  have  most  of 
radiant  ether  in  them  ;  the  grosser  are 
fed  with  animal  or  vegetable  substances, 
or  such  thick,  mephitic  gases  as  poison 
the  mines  underground.  Hence,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Talmudic  legend,  the 
angel  (iabriel  had  to  wash  the  fire  which 
he  brought  over  from  hell  to  the  earth, 
by  rinsing  it  thrice  in  deepest  ocean. 
That  process  not  being  an  easy  one, 
many  souls  come  back  to  us  which  are 
but  imperfectly  cleansed,  and  have  not 
been  purified  to  the  quick.  Theirs  is  the 
“evil  eye, ”  mentioned  already  in  the 
Athar-Veda,  and  in  Virgil,  Horace,  Ti¬ 
bullus,  Theocritus,  and  many  others — 
an  eye  where,  under  brows  which  meet, 
flares  with  a  red  glow  a  drop  of  the  hel¬ 
lish  fire  that  consumes  and  devours, 
while  the  heavenly  fire  illumines  and 
brightens.  That  impure  light  is  never 
so  potent  as  when  it  shines  from,  or 
upon,  an  unwashed  face.  Eyes  of 
witches  and  demons  are  red,  says  the 
folk-lore  ;  the  more  fiendish  the  spirit, 
the  more  inflamed  are  the  eyelids.  This 
evil  eye  casts  a  peculiar  look,  they  say 
— a  darting  glance,  which  stings  una¬ 
wares — a  hungry  leer,  which  leaves  a 
feeling  of  uneasiness.  Nervous  people, 
thus  looked  at,  complain,  or  are  said 
to  complain  of  weariness  and  drowsi¬ 
ness,  of  headache  and  general  lack  of 
energy.  They  are  reported  to  have 
been  “  vampirised.”  “  The  spark  of 
hell”  acts  on  men  as  a  hot,  scorching 
wind  acts  on  leaves,  which  it  scarcely 
moves,  while  it  dries  their  substance 
and  destroys  their  vitality. 

I)e  Faira  narrates  that  at  Mascate 
there  are  such  sorcerers  that  they  eat 
the  inside  of  anybody  only  by  fixing 
their  eyes  upon  him.  In  the  country  of 
Sennar  and  Fassokl  they  have  rivals  not 
less  powerful,  who,  by  a  mere  look  of 
their  evil  eye  {Ain  el  hasstd),  stop  the 
blood  in  the  heart  and  the  arteries  of 
their  enemy,  desiccate  his  entrails,  unset¬ 
tle  his  intellect.  We  learn  from  Groh- 
mann  that  it  is  necessary  to  shut  the 
eyes  of  those  who  are  expiring,  for  if  it 
were  not  done,  the  dead  man  would  use 
his  eyes  to  look  at  the  living,  especially 
at  his  friends  and  kindred,  and  would 
draw  them  after  him.  Wuttke  reports 
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that  anybody  who  has  not  the  power  of 
the  evil  eye,  can  acquire  it  by  search¬ 
ing  in  a  cemetery  until  he  finds  some 
plank  of  a  coffin  which  has  a  branch 
hole  in  it.  That  hole,  through  which  the 
deceased  was  on  the  look-out,  may  be 
used  as  an  eyeglass,  and  whoever  is  thus 
stared  at,  sickens  or  comes  to  misfor¬ 
tune  ;  and  disease  may  be  brought  on  the 
people  simply  by  glancing  at  them 
through  a  chink,  or  with  eyes  askew. 

Not  all  who  have  the  evil  eye — the 
“  illee”  say  the  Scotch — are  sorcerers, 
but  all  wizards  and  accursed  ghosts  have 
the  evil  eye.  And  as  witches  are  not  all 
ugly  and  old  hags,  so  likewise  all  evil 
eyes  are  not  sore  or  bloodshot  ;  some 
are  beautiful,  and  may  even  belong  to 
good  and  holy  people,  w'ho  exert  their 
untoward  power  unconsciously.  In  Al¬ 
bania  even  fathers  were  not  allowed  to 
see  their  son  before  the  seventh  day,  for 
fear  that,  much  against  their  will  as  it 
would  be,  they  might  throw  an  evil  in¬ 
fluence  upon  them.  When  people  are 
eating,  especially  when  delicate  morsels 
are  served,  they  may  swallow  poison 
unawares — poison  conveyed  by  the  hun¬ 
gry  and  greedy  looks  which  are  glaring 
at  the  viands.  Hence  the  custom,  still 
extant  in  so  many  countries,  for  well- 
to-do  folks,  and  most  of  all  for  kings, 
to  eat  alone.  It  is  advisable  not  to  eat 
in  the  presence  of  a  woman,  say  the 
Zincalis,  for  the  evil  eye,  if  cast  by  a 
woman,  is  far  more  dangerous  than  if 
cast  by  a  man.  The  poor  ignorant  Sar¬ 
dinians  have  a  saying  amongst  them¬ 
selves  :  “  Dto  vi  guardi  d'occhio  di 

letterato  !' ' — (May  the  Lord  preserve  you 
from  being  looked  at  by  a  man  of  let¬ 
ters  !) — for  the  ailments  which  they  in¬ 
flict  are  much  worse  than  those  inflicted 
by  other  people.  Sardinians  are  not 
alone  to  look  upon  science  as  a  down¬ 
right  devilry,  as  a  black  art,  replete 
with  potent  but  forbidden  secrets,  into 
which  but  the  craftiest  and  wickedest 
can  penetrate,  with  the  help  and  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Kvil  One.  Another 
expiration  of  the  Sardinian  diction, 
more  common-place  but  less  true,  is 
that  most  literati  have  a  more  searching 
and  more  piercing  look  than  is  the 
wont.  This  helps  us  to  understand  why 
so  many  poets,  painters,  and  musicians, 
more  than  others,  are  reported  to  be 
possessed  with  such  mischievous  influ¬ 


ences.  In  Paris  and  in  Vienna  it  is  a 
standing  joke  that  the  composer,  Mr. 
Offenbach,  of  La  Belle  HHlne  notoriety, 
is  a  jettatore.  And  the  Romans  attrib¬ 
uted  the  evil  eye  to  the  late  Pius  IX. 
It  has  been  considered  supremely  ridicu¬ 
lous  that  the  very  people  who  prayed 
the  head  of  Catholic  Christendom  to 
bless  them,  at  the  same  time  forked  out 
two  fingers  to  break  the  maleficent 
power  of  his  glance.  But  future  histori¬ 
ans  will  find,  perhaps,  in  that  popular 
credence  a  fit  symbol  of  that  long  pon¬ 
tificate — second  in  importance  to  none, 
not  even  to  those  of  Hildebrand  and  of 
Innocent  III. — which  lost  the  temporal 
pow'er,  and  promulgated  the  Syllabus  in 
the  face  of  liberal  Europe. 

Whole  populations  have  been  said  to 
be  endowed  with  the  power  of  the  evil 
eye  :  among  the  ancients,  the  Telchi- 
nes,  the  Triballi,  the  Thebans,  the  Illy¬ 
rians,  and  alii  the  Thracian  women. 
Among  the  moderns  it  is  attributed  by 
the  Christians  to  the  Turks  ;  to  the 
Christians,  whether  Catholics,  Greeks, 
or  Armenians,  by  the  Turks  ;  to  the 
Sunnites  by  the  Schiites  ;  to  the  Schii- 
tes  by  the  Sunnites.  In  the  mouth  of 
the  orthodox,  “  evil  eye”  is  a  term  of 
abuse  against  infidels,  possessed  as  such 
by  unclean  spirits.  Christians  and 
Moslem  agree  to  endow  with  it  the 
Gipsies  and  the  Jews,  and  sometimes 
the  Hindoos.  The  traveller  Halevy  said 
he  took  advantage  of  that  reputed  power 
w'hich  causes  his  kinsfolk  to  be  hated  in 
all  the  East,  but  dreaded  too — people 
fearing  as  much  to  meet  as  to  offend 
them  ;  holding  it  e<iually  dangerous 
either  to  allow  them  any  familiarity  or 
to  refuse  them  hospitality — even  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  reward  for  that  hospitality. 

”  Forespeaking,”  an  exact  equivalent 
to  “  evil  eye,”  is  followed  by  exactly 
the  same  results,  is  prevented  by  the 
same  means.  To  fores})eak  is  to  praise 
anybody,  or  anything,  more  than  is 
strictly  warranted  by  truth.  Directly 
that  the  exact  measure  is  transgressed, 
forespeaking  begins.  This  curious  be¬ 
lief  is  founded  upon  a  delicate  psychol¬ 
ogy.  High  appreciation  of  others  is 
not  a  feeling  to  which  men  are  generally 
prone.  As  long  as  it  is  sincere,  intelli¬ 
gent  praise  is  modified  by  criticism,  cur¬ 
tailed  by  restrictions.  If  we  meet, 
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therefore,  with  an  admiration  loudly  ex¬ 
pressed,  overstepping  the  mark,  this  ad¬ 
miration  has  every  chance  to  be  not  an 
error  but  a  deliberate  falsehood.  The 
ancients  accordingly  held  forespeaking 
to  be  a  bad  omen,  fraught  with  more 
dangers  than  an  undeserved  curse.  The 
gods,  not  a  whit  less  jealous  than  men, 
were  made  angry  by  hearing  fulsome 
praise,  and  took  away  what  had  been 
lauded  unduly.  Therefore  it  has  often 
proved  dangerous,  when  travelling  in 
the  East,  or  in  Southern  Europe,  to 
gaze  intently  upon  children,  or  to  praise 
them  loudly.  In  such  cases,  the  stran¬ 
gers  were  accused  of  throwing  evil 
sortesy  willingly  or  unwillingly.  On 
seeing  such  a  foreigner  look  eagerly  at 
her  child,  the  mother  spits  in  its  face, 
to  counteract  the  spell.  And  if  the 
look  be  directed  unmistakably  on  the 
woman  herself,  more  than  one  may  be 
seen  to  spit  in  her  own  bosom,  often 
with  a  curse  that  startles  the  too  admir¬ 
ing  stranger  ;  often  with  a  deprecatory 
gesture  which  is  not  meant  to  be  rude. 
They  answer  the  compliments  of  even 
their  friends  and  parents  on  the  health 
and  good  appearance  of  their  nursling  by 
such  exclamations  as,  “  He  is  a  piggy 
for  all  that,  an  ugly  little  villain  !” 
'I'hey  give  him  on  purpose  as  a  standing 
name,  meant  to  disguise  the  real  one,  a 
word  of  opprobrium  or  reproach.  And 
the  Turks  hang  often  old  rags  or  such 
like  ugly  things  upon  their  fairest 
horses,  and  other  goodly  creatures,  to 
secure  them  against  fascination. 

Of  the  "  proehia^"  or  means  of  de¬ 
fence,  intended  to  avert  or  to  counter¬ 
act  forespeaking  and  the  evil  eye,  w’e 
will  cite  but  a  few  taken  at  random. 
Books  on  folk-lore  overflow  with  admo¬ 
nitions  with  receipts,  with  marvellous  se¬ 
crets  for  the  safe  guarding  of  the  posses¬ 
sions  which  are  liable  to  be  harmed  by 
malevolence.  The  most  naive  of  these 
proceedings  is  undoubtedly  the  one  re¬ 
corded  by  Mr.  Moseley,  lately  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Challenger  expedition,  who 
tells  how,  at  the  Admiralty  Islands,  the 
chiefs  and  others  were  abjectly  fright¬ 
ened  at  a  squeaking  doll,  and  signed  for 
it  to  be  taken  out  of  their  sight ;  and  ex¬ 
pressed  a  similar  fear  of  goa<s,  which 
were  offered  them,  saying,  “  T1  e  women 
would  be  afraid  of  them.”  Indeed, 


these  women  were  far  from  being  brave  ; 
for,  when  a  group  was  being  photo¬ 
graphed,  the  old  ones  put  two  long  poles 
transversely  between  it  and  themselves, 
in  order  to  be  protected  from  evil  influ¬ 
ence. 

In  China  the  bride’s  face  is  hidden 
by  a  long  white  veil,  not  unlike  that 
which  is  still  worn  by  Egyptian  women 
when  they  venture  abroad.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  used  the  “  care  cloth”  on  similar 
occasions.  In  Germany  the  bride  was 
likely  to  be  forespoken  if  eight  days  be¬ 
fore  the  nuptial  ceremony  she  were  to 
show  herself  out  of  her  house,  or  clad 
in  the  wedding  clothes.  The  child  was 
liable  to  death  or  sickness  if,  before  its 
christening,  it  were  decked  with  gold 
and  jewels.  Incessant  are  the  cares 
which  the  pregnant  woman  has  to  take 
for  preserving  herself  and  her  precious 
burden  from  the  malignant  influences 
everywhere  busy  around  her.  When  the 
child  is  just  bom,  as  long  as  it  has  not 
been  besprinkled  with  holy  water,  there 
is  no  end  to  the  dangers  which  beset  it, 
among  which  the  most  dreaded  is  that 
of  the  elfins  secretly  changing  it  for  one 
of  their  abominable  brood — hideous 
creatures  with  wrinkled  faces  and  insa¬ 
tiable  stomachs,  screaming  and  gorging 
but  never  thriving.  Recourse  is  had  to 
lion’s  claws,  to  tiger’s  teeth,  to  corals, 
and  other  implements  with  points  ,and 
edges,  as  knives,  scissors,  axes,  and 
nails,  for  cutting  and  for  breaking  the 
dart  of  the  evil  eye.  Red  clothes,  ver¬ 
milion  cloaks,  absorb  and  neutralise  its 
poisonous  influences.  Blue  ribbons,  blue 
gems,  are  advocated  by  a  few.  Asper¬ 
sions  with  holy  water,  with  sea-water, 
with  the  water  in  which  the  smiths  have 
cooled  their  red-hot  irons  ;  baths  taken 
by  rolling  the  naked  body  in  the  dewy 
grass  when  the  sun  rises  over  the  hori¬ 
zon,  are  said  to  operate  wonders.  The 
laborer  cannot  be  too  wary  when  the 
delicate  seed  shoots  into  leaves,  when  in 
stalk,  when  in  bloom,  when  in  ear,  when 
it  ripens,  when  it  is  threshed,  when  it 
is  winnowed  ;  for,  night  and  day,  the 
evil  eye  is  sleeplessly  on  the  watch.  Nei¬ 
ther  stable,  nor  bam,  nor  dairy,  are  safe 
from  the  sinister  intentions  of  envy. 
The  more  precious  the  treasures  are,  the 
more  liable  are  they  to  be  lost.  Ex¬ 
quisite  happiness  is  frail.  Against  the 
smiling  bride,  against  the  blithe  child. 
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a  thousand  bows  are  bent  to  throw  their 
deadly  missiles.  Nay,  the  victorious 
general  who  returns  in  triumph  is  beset 
with  more  dangers  when  standing  in  his 
golden /:ar  than  he  was  when  he  fought 
on  the  battle-field. 

“  Bad  luck”  is  indissolubly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  evil  eye  ;  people  who 
have  bad  luck  either  look  with  or  are 
looked  at  by  malignant  eyes.  The  train 
of  thought  may  have  been  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  More  than  once  it  has  happened 
that  two  girls,  one  as  good  as  the  other 
— sisters  we  may  suppose — have  married 
two  men,  two  brothers,  equally  desira¬ 
ble.  Both  couples  seem  to  be  at  par. 
But,  after  a  while,  one  seems  to  have 
prospered  more  than  the  other.  By  de¬ 
grees  the  difference  increases  ;  and 
^ter  ten,  twenty,  thirty  years,  the  one 
household  will  1^  in  easy,  and  the  oth¬ 
er  in  straitened  circumstances,  nobody 
knowing  exactly  w’hy.  Now  mathe¬ 
matics  teach  that  a  multiplicity  of 
causes,  each  imperceptible  in  itself,  will 
become  apparent  when  they  collect  in 
one  group,  or  operate  through  a  length¬ 
ened  period  ;  but  simple-minded  folks, 
not  entering  into  these  delicate  consid¬ 
erations,  condense  in  one  single  agent, 
which  they  name  “  luck,”  the  total  of 
all  these  causes,  themselves  infinitely 
small,  which  are  discernible  only  by 
their  effects  and  in  the  long  run.  And 
the  idea  arose  that  tlie  universe  is  going 
up  and  down  by  a  seesaw  motion,  that 
a  grand  dualism  reigns  supreme  ;  that 
men  are  lucky  or  unlucky  according  to 
the  hour  of  their  birth,  according  as 
the  moon  is  growing  or  waning,  as  the 
sun  ascends  or  descends  the  sky,  stands 
at  the  zenith  or  the  nadir,  as  the  planets 
are  occultated  or  as  they  conjugate  with 
certain  constellations.  Life  is  supposed 
to  stream  from  the  East  and  flow  towards 
the  West,  the  seat  of  death.  Sick  peo¬ 
ple  in  Ceylon  are  still  turned  with  their 
heads  to  the  East  as  long  as  there  is 
any  hope  of  recovery  ;  but  when  the  fa¬ 
tal  termination  approaches,  the  head  is 
turned  to  the  West.  Now,  of  the  two 
sisters  above,  she  who  had  the  good 
luck  was  supposed,  is  still  supposed  in 
many  countries,  to  have  had  the  good 
look  of  a  star.  Each  star  is  believed  to 
be  the  seat  of  a  godhead  or  of  a  pecu¬ 
liar  genius.  Even  now  they  are  said 


by  Russian  peasants  to  be  the  eyes, 
and  by  the  Australians  and  Polynesians 
to  be  the  souls  of  dead  men.  It  was 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  souls  w'hich 
are  brought  back  to  earth  for  being 
bom  again  while  a  certain  star  occupies 
a  dominant  place  in  the  firmament,  take 
from  that  very  star  the  fire  of  life  which 
is  rekindled  in  them  ;  and  that,  by  the 
virtue  of  their  common  origin,  these 
specks  of  a  same  fire  are  possessed  with 
similar  virtues.  Thus,  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  is  supposed  to  pervade  the  stars 
and  the  souls  ;  the  same  law  to  preside 
over  all  destinies,  celestial  and  terres¬ 
trial.  That  law  is  that  of  Circulus ; 
death  equipoises  life,  and  increase 
matches  decrease.  The  legends  tell  us  of 
two  gates  of  Hades  by  which  the  souls 
enter  this  world  :  one  is  the  gate  of 
good-chance,  the  other  of  bad-chance  ; 
and  of  two  tanks  in  which  they  are 
dipp>ed,  one  is  filled  with  the  water  of 
strength,  the  other  with  the  water  of 
debility.  All  men,  all  animals,  and  even 
the  material  things  are  acted  upon  by 
auspicious  or  by  inauspicious  circum¬ 
stances  ;  their  lot  falls  in  the  sunshine 
or  in  the  shade.  There  is  not  an  ob¬ 
ject,  organic  or  inorganic,  which  is  not 
marked  with  either  alegebraic  sign  -I- 
or  —  ;  everybody,  everything,  is  reck¬ 
oned  as  being  in  the  universe  a  positive 
or  a  negative  quantity.  Such  being  the 
general  scheme  of  the  world,  primitive 
classifications  could  not  help  to  make 
many  arbitrary  and  contradictory  distri¬ 
butions,  which  in  the  course  of  time 
their  successors  entangled  strangely. 
Hence  an  embroilment  which  to  the 
uninitiated  appears  inextricable ;  and 
the  moral  sense  developing  itself  by  and 
by,  the  great  question  as  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  good  and  bad  made  the 
confusion  worse  confounded.  Indeed, 
it  has  not  been  an  easy  thing  for  man¬ 
kind  to  discriminate  between  prosper¬ 
ity  and  morality,  between  success  and 
virtue,  comfort  and  goodness,  riches 
and  probity,  might  and  right,  physio¬ 
logic  virility  and  moral  virtue.  All 
these  incertitudes  have  left  their  traces 
in  magic,  the  oldest  record  of  human 
thought. 

Magic  is,  and  will  remain,  a  farrago 
of  pr(^i^ous  nonsense,  a  hocus  pocus  of 
all  possible  absurdities,  until  philoso- 
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phers  discover  the  true  history  of  man¬ 
kind,  by  the  actual  sequence  of  its 
beliefs,  as  the  geologists  have  found  the 
history  of  the  globe  by  ascertaining  the 
series  and  the  composition  of  the  rocky 
strata  in  the  earth’s  crust.  Nevertheless, 
to  the  trained  eye  of  specialists  the  gen¬ 
eral  outlines  of  magic  disentangle 
themselves  already  with  a  sufficient  cer¬ 
tainty  from  a  mass  of  obscure  and  intri¬ 
cate  details.  The  key  to  the  unknown, 
or  rather  to  the  nearly  forgotten  lan¬ 
guage,  has  been  found  ;  the  work  of 
deciphering  has  begun.  Animism  un¬ 
ravels  the  mystery  of  uncouth  fascina¬ 
tion  which  lies  at  the  root  of  every  spe¬ 
cies  of  magic.  Its  most  important  chap¬ 
ter  turns  out  to  be  a  congeries  of  de¬ 
vices  planned  by  agriculturists  to  insure 
the  fertility  of  their  fields  and  the  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  the  cattle  and  flocks. 
Sterility,  as  it  has  been  stated  above, 
was  ascribed  to  hungry  spirits,  an  im¬ 
pure  brood  which  fed  upon  the  substance 
of  living  organisms.  Earth  was  re¬ 
garded  as  the  battle-field  of  two  armies , 
one  tending  upwards,  the  other  tending 
downwards  ;  the  one  making  the  sum  of 
things  to  be  more,  the  other  making  it 
to  be  less.  Man’s  duty — as  it  was  log¬ 
ically  and  even  beautifully  impressed  by 
the  old  Zoroastrian  creed,  to  the  intrin¬ 
sic  grandeur  and  to  the  importance  of 
which  in  the  development  of  mankind 
we  are,  perhaps,  not  sufficiently  alive — 
man’s  duty  was  to  intervene  and  not  to 
spare  his  exertions  in  the  good  cause. 
He  held  sterility  in  check,  he  routed 
and  put  it  to  flight  by  calling  to  the  res¬ 
cue  the  spirits  of  abundance  and  fertil¬ 
ity.  Everything  which  possessed  vigor 
and  health,  or  which  recalled  only  the 
ideas  of  blooming  fecundity,  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  contain  or  to  attract  such  spir¬ 
its.  In  consequence,  all  symbols  which 
substantiated  these  ideas  were  multiplied 
everywhere.  Representations  of  bulls, 
rams,  lions,  and  other  powerful  animals 
were  of  frequent  occurrence  in  public 
and  in  private  abodes.  The  sun  being 
worshipped  as  the  highest  embodiment 
of  the  divine  fire,  and  as  the  source  of 
the  masculine  generative  energy,  the 
moon  being  adored  in  later  times  as  the 


representative  of  the  female  principle, 
their  emblems  stocked  all  possible  places. 
Such  symbols  are  circles,  discs,  wheels, 
rings,  triangles,  simple  or  double,  pen¬ 
tagons,  hexagons,  crescents,  ovals,  quad¬ 
rants,  crosses,  lozenges,  obelisks,  pillars, 
erected  stones,  staves,  peeled  sticks, 
lotus,  apples,  figs,  pomegranates,  pearls, 
boats,  arks,  pyxes,  weavers’  shuttles, 
distaffs  surrounded  with  flax,  and  what¬ 
not.  By  their  diversity  and  the  very 
frequency  of  their  occurrence  they  have 
lost  all  significancy  in  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude,  and  disguise  now  what  they 
were  formerly  intended  to  set  forth.  But 
in  pristine  times  the  self-sp>eaking  em¬ 
blems  were  supposed  to  be  the  most 
effective,  the  crudest  were  the  most  fa¬ 
vorite.  Rude  Hermeia  were  erected 
at  the  crossways  and  Priapi  in  the  or¬ 
chards,  to  look  on  the  fields,  on  the 
trees.  Among  the  blooming  com  pro¬ 
cessions  went,  waving  palms  and  citron 
branches,  headed  by  the  most  respected 
matrons,  who  wore  in  their  bosoms  or  in 
wreaths  around  their  heads  “  fascini,” 
and  the  cort/ge  was  closed  by  that 
image,  carried  on  wheels,  on  account  of 
its  monstrous  size.  Hence  the  cere- 
>mony  was  called  fascinatio,  a  word  which 
expressed  the  most  potent  of  all  charms, 
the  most  prized  of  all  talismans.  For  a 
long  time  the  rite  was  celebrated  with  a 
religious  awe,  and  with  a  piety  not  less 
fervent  than  that  which  is  shown  at  the 
present  day  in  Catholic  countries  at  the 
“  Rogations,”  which  represent  the  an¬ 
tique  ceremony,  altered  only  in  few 
details.  But  the  ancient  worshippers 
knew  what  they  did,  and  why  they  did 
it,  and  that  can  be  scarcely  surmised  of 
our  peasants  who  nail  horseshoes  on 
their  bams  and  cow-sheds — of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  tradespeople  who  fasten  it  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  their  shops,  of  the  Chinese 
who  hang  it  up  in  their  houses.  The 
emblems  have  been  kept  carefully,  but 
their  signification  has  been  wholly  lost. 

We  take  leave  from  our  readers  with 
the  parting  words  of  an  Abyssinian  : 
”  Beware,  oh,  my  child  !  beware  of  the 
venomous  eyes  which  delight  to  wound 
the  fair,  to  strike  at  the  fairest !” — 
Cornhill  Magazine. 
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There  is  to  us  a  peculiar  charm 
about  the  name  of  Joseph  Addison. 
Other  men  of  more  splendid  talents,  and 
of  larger  fame,  live  in  the  world’s  mem¬ 
ory,  and  fill  an  ampler  page  in  the 
world’s  history.  For  them  we  entertain 
feelings  of  admiration,  of  respect,  awe, 
sometimes,  it  may  be,  of  pity  ;  but  Ad¬ 
dison,  and  Addison,  perhaps,  alone,  we 
confess  we  love.  “  To  Addison  him¬ 
self,”  wrote  Macaulay,  in  that  essay 
which  has  reared  to  the  dead  man’s 
memory  a  monument  more  lasting  than 
any  brass  or  marble  could  produce — ”  to 
.\ddison  himself  we  are  endeared  by  a 
sentiment  as  much  like  affection  as  any 
sentiment  can  be  which  is  inspired  by 
one  who  has  been  sleeping  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  years  in  Westminster 
Abbey,”  and  what  Macaulay  felt  the 
world  in  general  seems  to  have  felt  since 
the  night  when,  beneath  the  flickering 
torchlight  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  the  funeral  service  was  read  by 
the  fiercest  and  most  uncompromising  of 
Tories  over  the  grave  of  the  kindest,  the 
gentlest,  and  yet  the  staunchest  of 
Whigs. 

The  very  mention  of  the  name  bears 
with  it  a  sense  of  calm  and  happiness. 
“Call  no  man  happy  till  he  is  dead” 
is  a  wise  saying,  yet  Addison,  peculiarly 
happy  as  he  has  been  in  the  sweet  and 
tender  memory  that  through  all  these 
years  has  kept  green  his  name,  was 
surely  happy  in  his  life  if  ever  man  was. 
It  is  true  he  had  experience  of  adversity. 
He  had  felt  the  stings  of  poverty,  and, 
harder  still  for  some  to  bear,  the  stings 
of  neglect ;  nor  was  he  unacquainted 

“  With  that  malignant  Envy  which  turns  pale 

And  sickens,  even  should  a  friend  prevail.” 

Yet  through  every  turn  of  fortune, 
through  poverty,  through  disappK>inted 
hopes,  neglect,  failure,  insolence,  and 
envy,  he  bore  himself  with  a  temper  and 
self-respect  so  modest  and  cheerful  as 
to  rob  them  all  of  more  than  half  their 
bitterness.  He  wrapped  himself  in  his 
virtue  and  he  waited,  not  in  idleness  or 
helpless  despondency,  but  ever  working, 
hoping,  and  believing.  And  as  ill  for¬ 
tune  never  depressed  him,  sc^good  for¬ 
tune  never  exalted  him.  A  man  after 


Horace’s  own  heart  was  Joseph  Addi¬ 
son  ;  a  living  example  of  the  ideal  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  laughing  philosopher  for 
the  edification  and  example  of  Licinius. 
We  can  imagine  him  translating  for  the 
benefit  of  my  Lord  Warwick,  his  pupil 
first,  and  then  his  son-in-law  those 
sagacious  stanzas.  How  glib  they  flow 
from  Mr.  Theodore  Martin’s  ready  pen  ! 

“  If  thou  wouldst  live  secure  and  free, 

Thou  wilt  not  keep  far  out  at  sea, 

Licinius,  evermore  ; 

Nor,  fearful  of  the  gales  that  sweep 
The  ocean  wide,  too  closely  creep 
Along  the  treacherous  shore. 

The  man  who  with  a  soul  serene 
Doth  cultivate  the  golden  mean. 

Escapes  alike  from  all 
The  squalor  of  the  sordid  cot. 

And  from  the  jealousies  begot 
By  wealth  in  lordly  hall. 

•  *  •  *  • 

When  fortune  frowns,  a  well-trained  mind 
Will  hope  for  change  ;  when  she  is  kind, 

A  change  no  less  will  fear  : 

If  haggard  winters  o’er  the  land 
By  Jove  are  spread,  at  his  comm.tnd 
In  time  they  disappear. 

Though  now  they  may,  be  sure  of  this. 
Things  will  not  always  go  amiss  ; 

Not  always  bends  in  ire 
Apollo  his  dread  bow,  but  takes 
The  lyre  and  from  her  trance  awakes 
The  Muse  with  touch  of  fire. 

Though  sorrows  strike  and  comrades  shrink. 
Yet  never  let  your  spirits  sink. 

But  to  yourself  be  true  ; 

So  wisely,  when  yourself  you  find 
Scudding  before  too  fair  a  wind. 

Take  in  a  reef  or  two.” 

.'\las  !  that  there  was  to  come  a  time 
when  this  wise  and  good  man  should 
learn  by  sad  experience  the  poet’s  wis¬ 
dom.  Amid  the  cheerless  splendors  of 
Holland  House  his  thoughts  may  often 
have  flown  back  to  the  little  garret  in  the 
Haymarket,  and  we  can  fancy  him,  as 
he  steals  off  to  the  Kensington  Tavern, 
to  wash  away  the  memories  of  his  Lady 
Countess’s  ill  -  humors  in  a  bottle  of 
wine,  sadly  murmuring  to  himself — 

”  tutus  caret  obsoleti 
Sordibus  tecti,  caret  invidenda 
Sobrius  aula.” 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  of  Addison 
after  his  marriage.  For  us  his  life 
closes  when  he  led  his  mature  bride  to 
the  altar.  His  own  life  closed  soon 
after,  and  we  do  not  like  to  think  of  the 
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pleasant,  the  gracious,  the  kindly  Addi¬ 
son  as  a  henpecked  husband.  Surely  a 
spirit  of  prophecy  was  on  the  ‘  ‘  charm¬ 
ing  Mary  Montagu”  when  she  wrote  to 
Pope  :  “  Such  a  post  as  that”  (the  post 
of  Secretary  of  State),  “  and  such  a  wife 
as  the  countess,  do  not  seem  to  be,  in 
prudence,  eligible  for  a  man  that  is 
asthmatic,  and  we  may  see  the  day  when 
he  will  be  heartily  glad  to  resign  them 
both.” 

Of  all  the  dead  men  we  know,  the 
vanished,  but  not  forgotten,  heroes  of 
the  past,  Addison  seems  to  us  above  all 
to  have  borne  most  truly  and  most  stain¬ 
lessly  the  noble  name  of  gentleman. 
None  so  steadfastly  as  he  preserved  that 
”  golden  mean”  which  we  have  just 
heard  so  sweetly  sung,  and  the  proper 
balance  of  which  we  take  to  be  one  of 
the  particular  features  of  that  indefinable 
quality  we  call  a  gentleman.  Wherever 
we  find  him,  we  find  him  the  same. 
The  same  in  his  Haymarket  garret, 
where  Mr.  Chancellor  Boyle,  Godol- 
phin’s  emissary,  found  him,  and  where 
the  ‘  Campaign  ’  was  written,  as  in  the 
secretary’s  apartments  at  W’hitehall. 

The  same  dining  off  a  slice  of  meat 
and  a  penny  loaf  at  a  cookshop,  as  feast¬ 
ing  on  my  Lord  Halifax’s  venison  and 
burgundy.  The  same  in  the  shabby  old 
snuff-colored  coat — as  Henry  Esmond 
saw  him  first,  poring  over  the  folio  at 
the  bookshop  in  ”  Germain”  Street,  near 
St,  James’s  Church,  and  which,  if 
shabby,  was,  we  may  be  sure,  scru¬ 
pulously  clean — as  in  his  purple  and  fine 
linen,  lace  steenkirk,  ruffles,  and  flowing 
wig,  serene  and  splendid,  as  Godfrey 
Kneller  painted  him.  W herever  he  was, 
in  whatsoever  company,  in  whatsoever 
state  and  condition  of  life,  he  was  first, 
and  above  all  things,  a  gentleman. 
There  was  nothing  mean  or  ludicrous  in 
his  poverty,  nothing  aggressive  or  osten¬ 
tations  in  his  prosperity.  The  ‘  ‘  proud’  ’ 
Duke  of  Somerset  insulted  him,  offering 
him,  through  a  bookseller,  100  guineas 
a  year  to  take  the  charge  and  education 
of  the  young  Lord  Hertford  ;  yet,  as  we 
read  the  story  now,  we  feel  little  doubt 
on  whom  the  disgrace  fell.  Dennis  be¬ 
spattered  ‘  Cato  ’  with  clumsy  ridicule, 
and  Pope  attacked  the  author  of  ‘  Cato  ’ 
in  those  tremendous  lines  which  most  of 
us  know  by  heart,  and  which,  even  now, 
it  is  difficult  to  read  without  a  shudder. 
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Yet  neither  Pope  nor  Dennis  could  ruffle 
that  majestic  calm. 

The  world  has  never  yet  got  quite  to 
the  bottom  of  that  quarrel  between  Pope 
and  Addison,  and  never  will ;  if  that 
indeed  can  be  called  a  quarrel  which  is 
all  on  one  side  : 

“  If  that  be  deemed  a  quarrel,  where,  heaven 
knows. 

He  only  gives,  and  I  receive,  the  blows." 

Addison  very  properly  made  no  an¬ 
swer  to  Dennis.  He  knew  well  that 
every  man  who  publishes  is  open  to  criti¬ 
cism.  It  is  true  Dennis’s  remarks  went 
beyond  the  pale  of  criticism  as  Addison 
himself  understood  and  practised  it,  and 
had  the  latter  been  disposed  to  defend 
himself,  he  might  have  carried  the  war 
into  the  enemy’s  country  with  terrible 
effect.  No  man  of  those  days  offered 
so  easy  and  fair  a  mark  to  the  satirist  as 
poor  old,  disappointed,  ill  -  tempered 
John  Dennis.  But  such  a  man  was  no 
game  for  the  polite,  the  successful,  the 
generous  Addison  ;  and  why,  indeed, 
should  he  retaliate,  for  he  had  received 
no  injury  ?  when  all  the  world,  Whig  and 
Tory,  the  world  of  letters  and  the  world 
of  fashion,  was  applauding  ‘  Cato  ’ — ap¬ 
plause,  by  the  way,  which  posterity  is 
perhaps  inclined  to  echo  but  faintly — 
what  harm  could  one  old  licensed  grum¬ 
bler  do  to  the  happy  author  ?  But  Pope 
must  needs  take  up  the  cudgels  on  his 
friend’s  behalf.  He  had  an  old  score  to 
rub  off  against  John  Dennis,  and  under 
what  shield  could  he  better  hide  to  shoot 
his  poisoned  darts  than  the  ample  shield 
of  Addison’s  good  fame  ?  But  the  an¬ 
swer  missed  its  mark.  It  was  spiteful, 
and  it  was  clumsy  ;  scarce  less  clumsy, 
indeed,  than  the  attack  which  called  it 
forth.  Could  Addison  have  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  had  a  hand  in  so  worth¬ 
less  a  publication  as  the  ‘  Narrative  of 
the  Frenzy  of  John  Dennis,’  he  would 
have  been  more  injured  than  by  a  hun¬ 
dred  adverse  criticisms.  Wisely,  then, 
he  took  care  to  disown  all  connection 
with  so  injudicious  a  championship. 
Popie  was  stung  to  the  quick  ;  and  when 
that  bitter  little  heart  was  touched,  for 
good,  let  it  in*  justice  be  said,  as  for  evil, 
not”  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  East” 
ever  lulled  it  into  oblivion.  That  this 
was  the  first  cause  of  Pope’s  hatred  to 
Addison  there  can  be  little  question. 
That  old  gossip  Spence  has,  indeed,  a 
*29 
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number  of  stories  about  Addison’s  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  Pope,  all  received,  let  it  be  re¬ 
membered,  from  Pope  himself.  How 
Addison  tried  to  persuade  Pope  from  im¬ 
proving  the  ‘  Rape  of  the  Lock  ’  ;  how 
Addison  helped  Tickell  in  his  translation 
of  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad  when  it 
was  known  that  Pope  was  determined 
on  the  same  w'ork  ;  and  a  vast  quantity 
more  of  such  old  woman’s  scandal. 
Even  Steele  is  pressed  into  the  contro¬ 
versy,  and  made  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  Pope’s  famous  satire.  But 
poor  Steele,  if  he  ever  did  bear  such ' 
false  witness  against  his  best  friend,. was 
often  not  responsible  for  what  he  said  or 
did.  When  he  had  a  bottle  of  wine  or 
so^beneath  his  belt  he  would  say  anything 
that  was  agreeable  to  the  company  who 
furnished  the  wine  ;  and  even  he,  more¬ 
over,  thought  he  had  his  little  grudge 
against  Addison.  For  the  particular 
motive  which  spurred  Pope  to  launch 
his  awful  thunderbolt  we  are  indebted  to 
Spence  again.  It  appears  that  the  young 
Lord  Warwick,  a  foolish,  dissipated 
young  fellow,  who  by  no  means  ap¬ 
proved  of  Addison  as  a  stepfather,  told 
Pope  that  Addison  would  never  be  re¬ 
conciled  to  him  ;  that  he  ran  him  down 
in  all  company  where  he  had  the  chance, 
and  delighted  in  hearing  him  run  down, 
and  had  even  given’  Gildon — a  wretched 
libeller  and  critic,  one  of  the  lesser 
heroes  of  the  ‘  Dunciad  ’ — ten  guineas 
for  the  abuse  of  Pope  he  had  inserted  in 
a  pamphlet  on  Wycherley.  Then  said 
Pope  to  Spence,  “I  let  Mr.  Addison 
know  I  was  not  unacquainted  with  this 
behavior  of  his  ;  that  if  I  was  to  speak 
severely  of  him  in  return  it  should  not 
be  in  such  a  dirty  way  ;  that  I  should 
rather  tell  him  himself  fairly  of  his  faults 
and  allow  his  good  qualities  ;  and  that 
it  should  be  something  in  the  following 
manner :  I  then  subjoined  the  first 
sketch  of  what  has  since  been  called  my 
satire  on  Addison.  He  used  me  very 
civilly  ever  after,  and  never  did  me  any 
injustice  that  I  know  of  till  his  death, 
which  hap{>ened*about  three  years  after.  ’  ’ 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
to  us  this  story  is  unworthy  of  the  slight¬ 
est  belief ;  but  we  do  not  doubt  that 
Pope  himself  believed  it,  or  at  least  per¬ 
suaded  himself  that  he  believed  it.  In 
his  own  heart,  and  in  his  own  conduct 
he  could  unfortunately  find  but  too  solid 


grounds  for  accrediting  professed  friend¬ 
ship  with  treachery  which  would  disgrace 
the  most  determined  enmity.  He  had 
been  willing  to  believe  that  Addison  had 
done,  or  had  tried  to  do  him,  an  injury 
about  the  matter  of  the  Iliad,  on  evi¬ 
dence  at  least  as  trumi)ery  as  that  which 
was  now  brought  forward  to  support  the 
new,  and  still  graver,  charge.  This 
charge  it  suited  him  to  believe.  It 
suited  him  in  every  way  ;  his  own  na¬ 
ture,  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  genius,  his 
vanity,  and  his  thirst  for  fame.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  brand  Pope,  whom  it  is 
impossible  not  to  pity,  even  where  most 
we  are  minded  to  despise,  with  the  stig¬ 
ma  of  wilfully  bringing  a  false  and  odi¬ 
ous  accusation  against  a  friend.  Addi¬ 
son’s  case  is  not  a  whit  shaken  by  allow¬ 
ing  that  Pope  believed  himself  to  be  an 
injured  man  ;  but  we  cannot  allow  that 
there  existed  any  evidence  for  that  belief 
other  than  that  which  he  found  but  too 
readily,  as  Macaulay  phrases  it,  “  in  his 
own  bad  heart.  ”  His  character  is  toler¬ 
ably  well  known.  All  allowances  are, 
indeed,  to  be  made  for  him  ;  such  allow¬ 
ances  as  Lancelot  made  for  Modred  : 

If  a  man  were  halt  or  hunch’d,  in  him 

By  those  whom  God  had  made  full-limbed 
and  tall. 

Scorn  was  allowed  as  part  of  his  defect.”  , 

But  the  testimony  of  two  such  men  as 
Pope  and  Lord  Warwick  against  Addison 
cannot  be  taken  solely  on  their  own  evi¬ 
dence,  and  it  rests  practically  on  none 
other.  No  doubt  Addison  did  not  like 
Pope.  Pope’s  was  not  a  character  that 
such  an  one  as  Addison  could  have  liked. 
But  he  saw  and  admired  his  genius,  as 
he  did  all  geinus,  wherever,  and  in 
whomsoever,  it  shone.  And  that  he 
never  abused  him  we  feel  pretty  certain  ; 
it  was  not  his  nature  to  abuse  anybody 
or  anything,  yet  it  may  have  been,  as 
Thackeray  surmises,  “  when  Mr.  Addi¬ 
son’s  men  abused  Mr.  Pope,  Addison 
did  not  take  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  to 
contradict  them.” 

As  for  the  satire  itself,  the  mischief 
lies  in  those  three  words,  “  Mr.  Addi¬ 
son’s  men.”  Here  was  the  one  grain 
of  truth  that  leavened  that  brilliant  mass 
of  malice  : 

”  Like  Cato,  give  his  little  Senate  laws, 

And  sit,  attentive  to  his  own  applause.” 

And  who  could  give  laws  on  all  critical 
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questions  so  well  as  he  ?  Who  could 
talk  30  well,  when  the  humor  seized  him, 
and  the  society  suited  him  ?  Did  not 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  find  him 
the  best  company  in  the  world,  and  she 
had  a  tolerably  accurate  knowledge  of 
all  the  best  company  of  the  world  of  her 
day  ?  What  does  Steele  say  of  him  ? 
“  1  have  often  reflected,  after  a  night 
spent  apart  with  him  from  the  world, 
that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing 
with  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Terence 
and  Catullus,  who  had  all  their  wit  and 
nature  heightened  with  humor  more  ex¬ 
quisite  and  delightful  tharf  any  other 
man  ever  possessed.  ”  And  lest  Steele 
should  be  thought  too  partial  a  witness 
— though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  other 
side  have  not  scrupled  to  call  him — let 
us  hear  what  Young  has  to  say — Young, 
whom  Spence  quotes  for  some  of  his 
tattle  against  Addison  :  “  When  he  be¬ 
gan  to  be  in  company,  he  was  full  of 
vivacity,  and  went  on  in  a  noble  stream 
of  thought  and  language,  so  as  to  chain 
the  attention  of  every  one  to  him.” 
One  other,  too,  shall  be  heard  :  "  Ad¬ 
dison’s  conversation  had  something  in 
it  more  charming  than  I  have  found  in 
any  other  man” — and  the  name  of  this 
last  witness  is  Alexander  Pope. 

There  is  a  delightful  sketch  of  Addi¬ 
son  in  the  252nd  number  of  the  Tatter 
— written  by  Dartiquenavc,  the  famous 
epicure  of  those  days,  whose  ideal  of 
earthly  happiness  Pope  has  placed  in  a 
ham  pie  —  which  we  cannot  deny  our¬ 
selves  the  pleasure  of  transcribing.  Those 
who  know  it  will  not,  we  hope,  grudge 
the  reading  of  it  again  ;  and  to  those  to 
whom  it  is  unknown  we  may  offer  it,  we 
think,  without  any  apology. 

“  I  have  the  good  fortune  now  to  be  intimate 
with  a  gentleman  remarkable  for  his  temper, 
who  has  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wit  to  en¬ 
tertain  the  curious,  the  grave,  the  humorous, 
and  the  frolic.  He  can  transform  himself  into 
different  shapes,  and  adapt  himself  to  every 
company  ;  yet  in  a  coffee-house,  or  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  affairs,  he  appears  rather 
dull  than  sprightly.  You  can  seldom  get  him 
to  the  tavern  ;  but,  when  once  he  is  arrived  to 
his  pint  and  begins  to  look  about  and  like  his 
company,  you  admire  a  thousand  things  in  him 
which  twfore  lay  buried.  Then  you  discover 
the  brightness  of  his  mind,  and  the  strength  of 
his  judgment,  accompanied  with  the  most 
grateful  mirth.  In  a  word,  by  their  enlivening 
aid  he  is  whatever  is  polite,  instructive,  and  di¬ 
verting.  What  makes  him  still  more  agreeable 
is,  that  he  tells  a  story,  serious  or  comical,  with 


as  much  delicacy  of  humor  as  Cervantes  him¬ 
self.  And  for  all  this,  at  other  times,  even 
after  a  long  knowledge  of  him,  you  shall  scarce 
discern  in  this  incomparable  person  a  whit 
more  than  what  might  be  expected  from  one  of 
a  common  capacity.  Doubtless  there  are  men 
of  great  parts  that  are  guilty  of  downright  bash¬ 
fulness,  that,  by  a  strange  hesitation  or  reluc¬ 
tance  to  speak,  murder  the  finest  and  most 
elegant  thoughts,  and  render  the  most  lively 
conceptions  flat  and  heavy." 

Budgell,  Phillips,  Tickell,  and  Carey 
were  the  chief  and  most  constant  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  “  little  senate”  ;  all  men  of 
a  certain  note  in  their  day,  though  not 
much  more,  perhaps,  than  names  to  us 
now,  and  all  men  whom  Addison  had 
helped  in  some  way  or  other  with  wise 
and  kindly  counsel  and  many  good 
offices,  perhaps,  too,  with  more  material 
help  out  of  his  somewhat  slender  purse. 
What  wonder  that  they  were  pleased  to 
sit  at  the  feet  of  that  gentle  Gamaliel,  to 
listen  to  his  words  of  wisdom  and  of  wit, 
and  to  vow  that  none  such  were  to  be 
heard  elsewhere  !  So  Addison  talked, 
laying  down  the  law,  as  we  call  it,  a 
little,  no  doubt,  and  something  perhaps, 
if  we  were  inclined  to  be  very  critical, 
after  the  manner  of  Sir  Oracle  ;  and  the 
little  senate  listened,  and  wondered,  and 
applauded,  ”  with  a  foolish  face  of 
praise,”  if  it  pleased  Mr.  Pope  so  to  de¬ 
scribe  an  admiration  which  we  see  no 
reason  to  suppose  was  other  than  honest, 
and  in  which,  at  any  rate,  the  world, 
both  then  and  now,  has  agreed  with  tol¬ 
erable  unanimity  to  join.  Was  Addison 
more  than  mortal  that  the  praise  of  his 
friends  should  not  be  sweet  in  his  nos¬ 
trils  ?  that  it  should  not  be  pleasant  to 
him  to  be  listened  to,  and  followed, 
instead  of  interrupted  and  contradicted  ? 
And  if,  as  Macaulay  says — if  Addison 
was  “  too  fond  of  presiding  over  a  circle 
of  humble  friends,”  surely  that  is  not  so 
great  a  crime  !  If  the  friends  did  not 
mind,  what  mattered  it  to  Pope,  or  to 
any  one  ^se  outside  the  little  circle  ? 
We  may  be  very  certain  that  to  one  half 
of  Othello’s  plea  to  posterity,  Pope  paid 
every  heed.  He  has  “  extenuated  noth¬ 
ing.”  Wherever  he  could  find  a  stone 
to  throw,  he  has  thrown  it  with  a  sure 
and  devilish  aim.  And  what  remains  ? 
This  only,  “  that  Addison  was  too  fond 
of  presiding  over  a  humble  circle  of 
friends.”  To  every  other  count  of  tha 
tremendous  indictment  the  accused’s- 
own  life  can  proudly  give  the  lie. 
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That  Addison,  though  conscious  of 
his  innocence,  felt  the  satire  we  cannot 
doubt.  Though  he  knew  himself  to  be 
not  guilty,  he  knew  well  how  many 
would  delight  to  believe,  or  to  profess 
to  believe,  that  the  satirist  had  spoken 
truth.  Lies  as  those  wonderful  lines 
were,  Addison  knew  well  that  they  were 
very  brilliant  lies,  and  that  they  would 
live,  for  their  brilliancy,  in  the  memory 
even  of  those  who  knew  and  owned  them 
to  be  lies,  as  they  live  now  in  our  mem¬ 
ory  to-day.  “  It  may  not  be  rhyme,  but 
it  is  truth,”  said  Ben  Jonson,  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  memorable  occasion  ;  Pope’s  satire 
may  not  be  truth,  but  it  is  rhyme,  and 
very  marvellous  rhyme.  Perhaps,  too, 
the  one  little  touch  of  truth  went  home. 
Addison,  above  all  men,  must  have 
shuddered  at  the  idea  of  being  thought 
ridiculous.  Pope  tells  a  story — to  show, 
no  doubt,  how  ungrateful  jealous  Addi¬ 
son  was,  and  what  measure  of  good  he 
himself  returned  for  so  much  evil — of  a 
certain  pamphlet  written  by  Gay  in  an¬ 
swer  to  a  charge  of  obscenity  brought 
by  Addison  against  a  certain  farce, 

‘  Three  Hours  after  Marriage,  ’  the  joint 
work  of  Pope,  Gay,  and  Arbuthnot, 
which  fully  deserved  the  imputation,  and 
which  was  very  prop)erly  damned : 
”  I  prevailed  on  Gay  not  to  print  it,” 
he  tells  Spence,  ”  for  it  would  have 
made  Addison  ridiculous,  which  he 
could  bear  as  little  as  any  man.”  But, 
indeed.  Pope’s  testimony  is  not  wanted. 
A  man  with  so  exquisitely  keen  a  sense  of 
the  ridiculous  could  not  but  have  been 
himself  peculiarly  susceptible  to  ridi¬ 
cule.  There  is  an  idle  tale,  told  we  for- 
.get  by  whom,  but  w'e  fancy  by  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  Spence,  which  we  can  never 
think  of  without  a  feeling  of  shame,  and 
almost  of  personal  insult.  The  Mar- 
•quis  of  Wharton,  under  whose  vice-roy¬ 
alty  Addison  served  as  secretary  in  Ire¬ 
land,  once  took  Addison  ^own  with 
him  to  Winchilsea.  Here  t^quickness 
and  intelligence  of  the  young  lord,  after¬ 
wards  the  famous,  or  infamous,  Duke 
•of  the  name,  charmed  that  keen  and  ap¬ 
preciative  observer  of  character,  and  the 
Hwo  became  firm  friends,  reading,  and 
being  much  together.  Once,  out  walk¬ 
ing  on  the  estate,  the  pair  came  to  a 
Ihigh  locked  gate,  and  as  the  boy  was 
fumbling  in  kis  ptockets  for  the  key,  mut- 
ttering  that  be  feared  he  had  left  it  at 


home,  the  elder  began  to  climb  the  not 
impassable  obstacle.  Then,  when  he 
had  got  astride  of  the  topmost  bar,  out 
comes  the  key,  the  gate  is  opened,  and 
set  violently  a-swinging.  What  a  sight 
for  gods  and  men  !  The  calm,  serene 
Addison  holding  tight  for  life  on  to  the 
rocking  bar,  and  the  fiendish  little  urchin 
shouting  for  joy  at  the  piteous  spectacle. 
About  as  true  a  story,  no  doubt,  as 
Pope’s  lines  are  true,  yet  unpleasant 
even  to  read  as  a  story.  Truly  to  be 
laughed  at  must  have  been  the  most 
awful  injury  that  could  have  been  in¬ 
flicted  on  •Addison.  And,  no  doubt, 
the  wits  of  those  days — a  little  sharper 
and  readier  of  wit,  sometimes  we  fancy, 
than  their  descendants — did  laugh  at  the 
idea  of  Addison,  with  his  pipe  and  pint 
of  wine,  sitting  enthroned  in  the  tavern’s 
best  chair,  discoursing  to  a  fuddled  audi¬ 
ence,  ignorant,  p>erhaps,  of  one  half  of 
his  meaning,  and  careless  of  the  other, 
of  Claudius’s  hexameters,  and  the  Thun¬ 
dering  Legion,  the  niceness  of  French 
criticism,  and  the  stateliness  of  French 
tragedy.  Or  if  they  did  not  laugh,  he 
feared  they  might  laugh  ;  if  the  absurd¬ 
ity  of  the  picture  did  not  strike  them, 
we  may  be  sure  that  it  struck  him  ;  and 
this,  to  him,  was  just  as  bad. 

This  one  arrow,  then,  no  doubt  went 
home.  But  if  Addison  felt  the  blow,  he 
never  w'inced.  He  made  no  answer  : 
he  attempted  no  defence.  His  own  life 
was  his  best  answer,  and  of  that,  and  of 
him,  the  world  could  judge.  He  did 
not  like  brawling,  either  with  tongue  or 
pen  ;  and  his  silence  was  wise.  His 
good  temper  and  good  breeding  were  at 
one  with  his  good  sense.  With  all  his 
wit,  his  supreme  powers  of  irony,  and 
his  command  of  language,  he  knew  well 
that  at  such  a  game  he  was  no  match 
for  Pope.  His  keen  and  delicate  rapier 
would  have  been  shivered  at  the  first 
encounter  with  that  trenchant  blade. 
He  would  have  tried  to  disarm  rather 
than  to  wound,  and  the  man  who  tries 
that  is  no  satirist.  So  he  sat  in  silence, 
calm  and  serene  as  the  Angel  in  his  own 
famous  lines,  and  when  at  length  he  did 
retaliate,  he  retaliated  in  a  way  that 
surely  no  man  alive  at  that  time,  and 
very  few  at  any  time,  would  have  chosen 
save  Addison  alone.  In  the  next  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Freeholder — the  quarrel  began 
in  1715,  while  the  first  of  the  great  Jaco- 
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bite  rebellions  was  still  raging  in  Scot¬ 
land — he  warmly  praised  so  much  of 
Pope’s  Iliad  as  had  yet  appeared,  ex¬ 
horted  all  lovers  of  learning  to  subscribe, 
and  foretold  that  Pope  would  do  for 
Homer  what  Dryden  had  already  done 
for  Virgil.  It  is  said  that  Pope  once 
expressed  his  sorrow  that  his  satire  had 
ever  got  abroad,  adding  that  it  had  oc¬ 
casioned  him  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 
We  should  be  glad  to  think  that  Pope 
was  ever  touched  with  compunction  for 
so  gross  an  outrage.  But  we  can  scarce¬ 
ly  think  it,  unless  it  be  that  his  vanity 
was  too  strong  for  his  sense  of  justice. 
Atterbury  had  told  him,  when  the  char¬ 
acter  was  first  drawn,  that  it  was  the  best 
thing  he  had  ever  done,  and  probably 
his  own  judgment  told  him  the  same 
flattering  tale.  The  Epistle  to  Arbuth- 
not  was  published  some  years  after  Ad¬ 
dison’s  death,  and  in  that  epistle  the 
character  was  incorpiorated. 

There  are  other  passages  in  this  poem 
which  bear  so  pointed  a  reference  to  this 
unhappy  quarrel  that  it  seems  almost 
impossible  the  parallel  can  have  escaped 
Pope’s  own  observation.  Why  should 
he  not  retaliate  ?  he  asks.  Every  one 
abuses  him,  every  one  injures  him  in 
some  way  or  other  ;  by  open  insult  and 
calumny,  or  by  an  officious  champion¬ 
ship  worse  a  hundredfold — 

“  One  from  all  Grub-street  will  my  fame  de¬ 
fend, 

And,  more  abusive,  calls  himself  my  friend.” 

Had  these  lines  come  from  Addison’s 
pen,  every  finger  would  have  pointed  at 
Pope,  and  in  every  mouth  would  have 
been  that  unlucky  Frenzy  of  John  Den¬ 
nis.  And  again,  ‘  Be  one  Poet’s  praise,’ 
he  sings  of  himself — 

"  That,  if  he  pleased,  he  pleased  by  manly 
ways  ; 

That  flattery,  e’en  to  kings,  he  held  a  shame, 

AhJ  thought  a  lit  in  vttst  and  prose  tht  same. 

That  not  in  Fancy’s  maze  he  wandered  long. 

But  stoop'd  to  Truth  and  moralised  his  song.” 

As  he  wrote  these  lines,  surely  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  Addison  might  have  pleaded  with 
him  for  justice  to  the  dead. 

The  other  side,  of  course,  have  their 
case.  When  so  much  rests  on  gossip 
and  hearsay  ;  when  so  much  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  consists  of  “it  was  confidently  as¬ 
serted  to  me  by  such  an  one,’’  or  “  I 
happened  one  day  to  be  in  company 
where  a  particular  friend  of  the  parties 


declared  of  his  certain  knowledge,”  and 
so  forth,  the  question  at  issue  must  al¬ 
ways  remain  to  a  certain  extent  an  open 
question.  A  correct  and  impartial 
comparison  of  all  that  is  with  accuracy 
known  of  the  lives  and  characters  of  the 
two  men  can  scarcely  fail,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment,  to  acquit  Addison.  But  with 
many  pieople  it  would  appear  a  task  of 
extreme  difficulty  to  pronounce  impar¬ 
tially  concerning  two  public  men  who 
have  lain  in  their  graves  for  upwards  of  a 
century  ;  and  when  the  men  in  question 
are  men  of  letters,  the  difficulty  seems  to 
grow  into  impossibility.  It  is  a  common 
failing  of  many  people  to  ground  their 
estimate  of  the  man  on  their  opinion  of 
his  writings  ;  in  proportion  as  they  ad¬ 
mire,  or  are  indifferent  to,  or  ignorant 
of,  the  one,  so  are  they  the  champions, 
or  the  opponents,  of  the  other.  The 
poetry  of  Pope  is  probably  more  exten¬ 
sively  known  and  enjoyed  than  is  the 
prose  of  Addison,  and  many  there  are, 
we  do  not  doubt,  who,  careless  to  sift 
for  themselves  the  evidence  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  or,  it  may  be,  listening  to 
Pope’s  story  only,  will  decline  to  believe 
in  the  wrong  the  man  whose  writings 
have  given  them  so  great  a  pleasure. 
We  cannot  understand,  such  people  will 
say,  why  the  witnesses  for  Pope  are  not 
to  be  believed,  as  well  as  the  witnesses 
for  Addison  ;  or  why  Pope,  who  brings 
the  accusation,  is  not  to  be  believed  as 
well  as  Addison,  who  has  not  denied  it. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  evidence  of 
mere  tradition  is  as  strong  for  Pope  as 
for  Addison,  and  perhaps  even  stronger. 
There  is  nothing  that  can  be  set  in 
array  against  the  various  and  minute 
testimony  collected  by  Spience  ;  and  if 
Spence,  and  the  authorities  quoted  by 
Spence,  are  implicitly  to  be  believed, 
there  is  an  end  at  once  of  the  case.  But 
the  chief  of  these  authorities  is  Pope 
himself,  bearing  witness,  for  himself, 
against  a  man  of  whose  fame  he  was  jeal¬ 
ous,  and  whom  he  both  feared  and 
hated,  alike  without  reason  ;  whereas  Ad¬ 
dison,  so  far  as  we  at  this  day  can  tell, 
never  broke  his  discreet  and  dignified 
silence.  The  argument  therefore  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  champions  of  Pope  can  be 
employed  with  at  least  as  go»d  effect 
against  them.  So  long  as  either  side  can 
urge  no  more  than  tradition,  we,  for 
our  part,  decline  to  believe  that  tra- 
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dition  which  would  impute  to  such  a 
man  as  .^ddison  conduct  so  mean  and 
treacherous.  The  story  against  Pope 
may  be  false,  though  assuredly  it  appears 
on  examination  to  be  something  more 
tl\an  a  mere  story,  but  at  least  it  is  not 
at  variance  with  much  that,  unfortunate¬ 
ly  for  the  memory  of  a  great  name,  is 
known  to  be  true.  1'he  story  against 
Addison  may  be  true,  but  it  has  never 
been  proved  to  be  true  ;  and  until  it  is 
so  proved,  we  prefer  to  discard  it  as 
wholly  out  of  harmony  with  Addison’s 
character  as  we  are  able  to  read  it. 

With  the  exception  of  Pope,  Addison 
seems  not  to  have  had  an  enemy  in  the 
world.  Dennis  indeed  criticised  him,  as 
we  should  think,  somewhat  savagely. 
But  it  was  Dennis’s  business  in  life  to 
attack  everybody  of  whom  the  world 
spoke  well ;  and  even  Dennis  when  he 
arraigned  ‘  Cato  ’  at  the  bar  of  criticism, 
exhibited  a  degree  of  mildness,  and  a 
degree  of  fairness,  very  unusual  with 
that  literary  Jeffreys.  Dennis’s  objec¬ 
tions  to  ‘  Cato  ’  are  often  just.  The 
faults  he  found,  as  Johnson  says,  though 
he  showed  with  anger,  he  found  with 
acuteness.  He  has  displayed  indeed  far 
more  critical  sagacity  and  judgment  in 
his  attack  than  Pope  in  his  defence.  He 
therefore  can  scarcely  be  ranked  with 
Pope  as  an  enemy  to  Addison.  In  do¬ 
ing  what  he  did  he  only  pursued  the  call¬ 
ing  he  had  chosen — a  calling  which  he 
found  most  congenial  at  once  to  his  tem¬ 
per  and  to  his  intellect ;  a  calling,  more¬ 
over,  which  those  who  accept  for  truth 
Lord  Beaconsfield’s  smart  saying,  that 
critics  are  men  who  have  failed  in  litera¬ 
ture  of  art,  may  consider  to  have  been 
as  much  forced  on  him  by  necessity  as 
preferred  by  choice  ;  for  John  Dennis 
had  wooed  Fortune  in  almost  every  field 
of  literature,  and  had  found  her  in  none. 

“  Some  have  at  first  for  wits,  then  poets  past, 

Turn’d  critics  next,  and  proved  plain  fools  at 
last.” 

Poor  old  "  Appius”  was  a  critic  by 
profession  ;  he  but  exercised  what  was 
then  considered  the  just  prerogative  of 
his  profession  when  he  criticised  the  for¬ 
tunate  author  of  that  lucky  play,  and 
exercised  it,  too,  with  what  no  doubt 
seemed  to  him,  and  certainly  seems  to 
us,  knowing  his  usual  habit,  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  temper  and  discretion,  Dennis, 


therefore,  we  put  on  one  side,  and  Pope 
stands  alone, 

”  By  merit  raised ' 

To  that  bad  eminence.” 

For  if  there  were  others  who  shared  with 
him  that  unenviable  post,  the  world  has 
long  forgotten  their  names.  But  Pope’s 
name  can  never  die  till  the  world  ceases 
to  delight  in  invention,  in  imagination, 
and  in  judgment ;  in  the  most  elegant 
grace  of  language,  and  in  the  most  har¬ 
monious  music  of  verse  ;  in  every  qual¬ 
ity,  in  short,  which  constitutes  a  poet, 
and  with  which  it  is  pitiful  to  think 
should  be  united  so  many  which  disgrace 
a  man. 

With  this  exception,  then,  almost  the 
only  people  who  seem  to  have  thought 
and  spioken  disparagingly  of  Addison 
were  Lord  Chesterfield  and,  curiously 
enough,  his  own  daughter.  There  is  a 
saying  attributed  to  Lord  Chesterfield, 
that  Addison  was  the  most  timid  and 
awkward  man  he  had  ever  seen.  Yet 
this  saying,  if  ever  said  at  all,  is  no  more 
than  an  ill-natured  amplification  of  what 
was,  as  is  well  known,  one  of  Addison’s 
characteristics,  a  certain  timidity  and 
shyness  among  strangers,  or  in  company 
where  the  modes  of  thought  and  topics 
of  conversation  were  not  such  as  he  was 
familiar  with  or  interested  in.  Equally 
disinclined  to  appear  ignorant  or  care¬ 
less,  the  polite  and  sensitive  Addison 
would  take  refuge  from  such  a  dilemma 
in  a  discreet  silence — an  example  which 
might  certainly  be  followed  with  advan¬ 
tage  by  manj^  who  have  acquired  at  the 
present  day  a  name  for  brilliant  conver¬ 
sation.  He  was  himself  aware  of  this 
failing,  if  failing  it  can  be  called  ;  and 
one  of  the  happiest  strokes  of  his  wit  is 
to  be  found  in  his  answer  to  a  lady  who 
once  rallied  him  on  his  dulness  : 
“  Madam,  I  have  only  ninepence  in  my 
pocket,  but  I  can  draw  for  a  thousand 
pounds.  ’  ’ 

Very  little  is  known  of  Addison’s 
daughter,  and  that  little  is  known  but 
vaguely.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  reported 
that  she  had  been  heard  to  say  that 
whatever  other  people  might  find  to  com¬ 
mend  in  her  father’s  Spectators^  she 
could  not  admire  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman  s 
Magazine  for  March  1797,  the  year  of 
the  lady’s  death,  avers  that  she  “  could 
go  on  in  any  part  of  her  father’s  works. 
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or  repeat  the  whole,  but  was  incapable  of 
speaking  or  writing  a  single  sentence.” 
This  statement  again  was  refuted  in  a 
suceeding  number  of  the  same  magazine  : 

“  1  have  not  conversed  very  frequently  with 
her,”  writes  the  later  correspondent,  “  but 
enough  to  be  convinced  that  her  memory, 
though  good,  was  not  so  extraordinary  as  is 
represented.  I  have  heard^er  repeat  some  of 
the  poetical  parts  of  the  Sptetatot,  which  she 
did  with  considerable  accuracy  of  memory,  and 
great  propriety  of  emphasis.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  she  could  have  repeated  one  prose 
paper  out  of  all  her  father’s  works.  She  could 
have  given  an  account  of  the  contents  of  many. 
She  read  them  frequently.  ...  So  far  is  it 
from  being  true  that  she  could  not  write  or 
speak  a  single  sentence  intelligibly,  that  I  am 
persuaded  she  could  do  both  as  well  as  the  gen¬ 
erality  of  other  people.  .  .  .  It  is  by  no  means 
true  that  she  was  an  imbecile,  or  such  a  prodigy 
of  memory.  Her  memory  was  strong,  but  not 
marvellous  ;  her  understanding  was  good,  but 
not  particularly  great.” 

Miss  Addison  was  bom  in  1718.  Inthe 
year  after  her  birth  her  father  died,  and  at 
the  age  of  twelve  her  mother  too  was  taken 
from  her.  She  was  educated  at  a  school 
in  Queen’s  Square,  and  for  some  years 
lived  in  a  house  of  her  own  in  Burling¬ 
ton  Street.  But  the  greater  part  of  her 
life  was  passed  at  Bilton,  near  Rugby,  a 
pleasant  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon, 
which  her  father  had  bought  in  1 7 1 1  from 
the  family  of  Sir  William  Broughton. 
The  purchase-money  was  £10,000,  a 
large  sum  for  those  days,  and  one  which 
even  the  fortunate  and  careful  Addison 
would  have  probably  found  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  furnishing  but  for  the  help  of  his 
brother  Gulston,  who  had  had,  no  doubt, 
a  turn  at  the  Pagoda  Tree,  when  he 
succeeded  ‘  Diamond  ’  Pitt  as  Governor 
of  Fort  St.  George.  On  the  lady’s  death, 
her  library  was  removed  to  London,  and 
sold  at  Leigh  and  Sotheby’s  in  Leicester 
Square.  Considerable  excitement  at¬ 
tended  the  sale,  from  the  idea  that  among 
the  books  and  papers  which  formed  the 
collection  might  be  found  some  interest¬ 
ing  memorials  of  the  illustrious  man 
whose  property  they  once  had  been. 
Expectation  was,  however,  disappointed, 
and  only  in  the  name  affixed  to  a  few  of 
the  volumes  was  any  trace  of  Joseph 
Addison  to  be  found.  The  sale  extended 
over  five  days.  On  the  first  four  days 
the  books  were  sold  in  856  lots,  which 
realised  £456  2s.  ’g/i.  ;  on  the  last  day 
the  medals,  jewels,  &c.,  were  disposed 
of  for  a  further  sum  of  £97  2s.  2d. 


Addison’s  popularity  was,  in  truth, 
something  wonderful  for  those  bitter  and 
factious  days,  and  would  have  been  re¬ 
markable  for  a  man  of  letters  in  any 
day.  Even  Swift,  most  ruthless  and 
unsparing  of  partisans,  spared  him. 
Even  he  refrained  from  allowing  his 
matchless  wit  to  take  the  place  of  truth 
when  Addison  was  at  the  bar. 

”  It  is  not  strange,”  writes  Macaulay,  “  that 
Addison,  who  calumniated  and  insulted  no- 
lK>dy,  should  not  have  calumniated  or  insulted 
Swift.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  Swilt,  to  whom 
neither  genius  nor  virtue  was  sacred,  and  who 
generally  seemed  to  find,  like  most  other  rene¬ 
gades,  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  attacking  old 
friends,  should  have  shown  so  much  respect  and 
tenderness  to  Addison.” 

He  grumbled  to  Stella,  indeed,  but 
when,  and  at  whom,  did  Swift  not  grum¬ 
ble  ?  “I  talked  coldly  awhile  at  the 
coffee-house  with  Mr.  Addison,”  he 
writes,  14th  of  January  17 ii.  “  All  our 
friendship  and  dearness  are  off,  talk 
words,  of  course,  of  when  we  shall  meet, 
and  that  is  all.  .  .  .  Is  it  not  odd  ? 

But  I  think  he  has  used  me  ill,  and  I 
have  used  him  too  well,  at  least  his 
friend  uteele.”  How  Addison  used  him 
ill,  or  he  Addison  well,  is  not  clear,  nor 
does  history,  so  far  as  we  know,  offer 
any  explanation,  though,  to  be  sure,  he 
makes  a  vague  statement  to  Stella  that 
he  has  “  represented  Mr.  Addison  so 
well  to  the  ministry”  {i.c.  the  Tories 
under  Harley  and  St.  John)  “  that  they 
think  and  talk  in  his  favor,  though 
they  hated  him  before.”  He  writes  him¬ 
self  in  very  flattering  terms  to  Addison, 
who  had  just  left  Dublin  for  England  in 
the  summer  of  1710,  to  find  his  pros¬ 
pects  darkening — Godolphin  dismissed 
to  make  room  for  Harley,  and  all  things 
presaging  a  change  : 

”  I  am  convinced,”  so  the  compliment  runs, 
”  that  whatever  government  come  over,  you  will 
find  all  marks  of  kindness  from  any  parliament 
here  with  respect  to  your  employment ;  the 
Tories  contending  with  the  Whigs  which  should 
speak  best  of  you.  ...  In  sort,  if  you  will 
come  over  again  when  you  are  at  leisure,  we 
will  raise  an  army  and  make  you  King  of  Ire¬ 
land.  Can  you  think  so  meanly  of  a  kingdom 
as  not  to  be  pleased  that  every  creature  in  it 
who  hath  one  grain  of  worth  lu^  a  veneration 
for  you  ?” 

Nor  is  this  the  language  only  of  empty 
compliment,  in  which,  indeed,  the  great 
Dean  was  profuse  enough  so  long  as  he 
thought  any  good  might  be  ghined 
therefrom.  He  writes  in  the  same 
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strain  to  Stella,  and  what  he  writes  to 
her  about  public  characters  and  their 
doings,  may  be  fairly  assumed  to  be  the 
true  expression  of  his  thoughts.  In  Oc¬ 
tober  of  the  same  year,  1710,  though 
the  elections  went  nearly  everywhere 
against  the  Whigs,  Addison  was  re¬ 
elected  without  opposition  for  Malmes¬ 
bury,  a  seat  he  had  secured  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  probably  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Lord  Wharton,  the  first  elec¬ 
tioneering  agent  of  the  day,  and  Swift 
tells  Stella  he  believes  if  Addison  had  a 
mind  to  be  chosen  king  he  would 
hardly  be  refused.  And  lastly,  when 
the  Whigs  are  in  again,  and  Addison  at 
the  summit  of  his  political  fame  as  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  Stella  is  told  that  “  three 
or  four  more  such  choices  would  gain 
more  hearts  in  three  weeks  than  the 
harsher  measures  of  government  in  as 
many  years.”  It  was  between  these 
two  periods  that  Swift  complained  of  the 
estrangement  between  him  and“Addison, 
and  of  the  ill-conduct  of  the  latter.  But 
the  explanation  of  the  estrangement,  at 
least,  is  clear  enough.  Addison’s  party 
was  out  in  the  cold,  and  Swift,  hunger¬ 
ing  after  power  and  recognition,  and  en¬ 
raged  at  the  neglect  of  Wharton — the 
Whig  Lord-Lieutenant — in  which,  per¬ 
haps,  he  chose  to  fancy  the  secretary 
had  had  a  share,  had  crossed  over  to  the 
Tory  ranks,  the  most  illustrious  and 
powerful  of  deserters.  The  sensitive  na¬ 
ture  of  Addison  could  never  have  borne 
even  the  risk  of  being  regarded  as  a 
suitor  to  a  man  with  whom  he  had  lived 
on  terms  of  equality,  on  whom  he  had 
himself  at  least  tried  to  confer  benefits, 
and  whom,  moreover,  he  could  not  but 
consider  as  a  renegade — a  character,  in¬ 
deed,  to  which  but  little  disgrace  was 
attached  in  those  days,  but  which  Ad¬ 
dison,  scrupulous  and  honest  beyond 
his  age,  would  view  with  peculiar  dis¬ 
taste.  Such  delicacy  Swift  certainly  was 
the  last  man  to  appreciate,  and  he  at¬ 
tributed  it  in  a  sense,  reasonably 
enough,  to  the  motives  which  would  in 
similar  circumstances  have  influenced 
him — the  jealously  of  faction,  and  the 
envy  of  defeat.  But  when  Fortune  once 
more  turned  her  wheel,  we  find  the  old 
intimacy  renewed,  and  Addison  offering 
once  again  the  friendship  and  good  offi¬ 
ces  ^hich  Swift  was  not  too  proud  to 
accept. 


Not  the  least  remarkable  instance  of 
the  good  feeling  with  which  all  parties 
alike  regarded,  and  have  ever  regarded, 
Addison,  is  the  silence  which  has  been 
maintained  respecting  his  political  fail¬ 
ure.  That  he  did  fail  as  a  politician  is 
certain,  and  yet  it  is  certain  from  neg¬ 
ative  rather  than  from  any  positive  in¬ 
ference.  There  is  no  mention  of  his 
success,  and  we  may  be  sure,  therefore, 
that  he  did  not  succeed.  Some  of  his 
admirers  have  tried  to  prove  the  con¬ 
trary,  but  they  have  not  made  out  a 
very  good  case,  and  one  cannot  but  feel 
they  would  have  done  more  wisely  to 
accept  what  cannot  be  disproved  in  si¬ 
lence.  There  is  no  more  injudicious  ad¬ 
vocate  than  he  who  tries  to  prove  too 
much.  Fame  has  showered  her  favors 
with  no  niggard  hand  on  Addison  ;  but 
she  will  not  be  forced.  He  was  witty,  he 
was  learned,  he  was  virtuous  ;  truthful, 
honorable,  kindly ;  a  charming  com¬ 
panion,  a  firm  friend  ;  and  he  wrote 
such  beautiful  English  as  the  world  had 
never  read  before,  and  has  never,  as 
yet,  read  since.  So  much  Fame  has 
never  wearied  of  tnimpeting  abroad  to 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth  ;  but  when 
she  is  required  also  to  proclaim  that  he 
was  happy  and  triumphant  in  politics  as 
in  letters  ;  that  his  State  papers  were  as 
unrivalled  as  his  Spectators  ;  that  he 
was  ready  with  tongue  as  with  pen  ; 
and  that  he  made  no  contemptible  fig¬ 
ure  by  the  side  of  such  statesmen  as 
Somers,  Halifax,  and  Wharton — then 
she  shakes  her  head.  She  will  not,  in¬ 
deed,  prove  faithless  to  her  favorite  ; 
she  does  not  blaze  out  the  unwelcome 
truth,  and  shout  to  the  w’orld  how  the 
mighty  fell ;  but  she  lays  her  trumpet 
down,  or  maybe  shifts  the  scene,  and 
blows  another  note.  Like  the  chan¬ 
cellor  in  the  Sleeping  Palace,  she  makes 
no  direct  answer,  but  ‘  ‘  smiling  puts  the 
question  by.” 

"  A  mute  in  St.  Stephen’s,  and  a 
trifler  in  Downing  Street”  is  the  sen¬ 
tence  passed  upon  Addison  the  states¬ 
man  by  the  late  Lord  Stanhope,  who 
has  at  the  same  time  paid  a  high  and 
just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Addison 
the  man  and  the  writer.  It  is  a  hard 
sentence,  and  in  parts,  perhaps,  un¬ 
duly  hard.  The  first  part  is  true  enough 
beyond  question.  Macaulay  says  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  he  spoke  more 
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than  once  in  the  Irish  parliament, 
where  he  sat  for  two  sessions  as  member 
for  Cavan,  and  spoke  with  effect,  but  it 
is  certain  that,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  oratorical  displays  at  Dublin,  at 
Westminster  he  never  even  attained  the 
fame  of  “  Single-Speech”  Hamilton. 
There  is  a  somewhat  broad  story  related 
of  the  only  time  he  so  far  overcame  his 
timidity  as  to  get  upon  his  legs,  which 
we  may  believe,  or  not,  as  we  choose, 
merely  remarking  that  the  indelicacy  of 
the  anecdote  is  no  impeachment  of  its 
veracity.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  he 
only  once  rose  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  ;  that  after  a  few  unintelligible 
sentences  he  resumed  his  seat  in  confu¬ 
sion,  and  that  he  never  renewed  the  at¬ 
tempt.  That  he  himself  was  conscious 
how  irreconcilable  with  his  adv^cement 
to  such  a  position  as  Secretary  of  State 
this  constitutional  failing  must  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  many  is  apparent  in  his  re¬ 
monstrance  to  Lord  Halifax,  when  in¬ 
formed  by  that  nobleman  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  honor.  He  frankly  told  his 
lordship,  who  was  then  in  expectation 
of  the  white  staff,  that  he  did  not  aim 
at  so  high  a  post,  and  very  sensibly 
urged  his  inability  to  speak  in  public  as 
a  sound  reason.  But  Halifax  would 
not  hear  of  the  excuse,  and  begged  for 
no  more  of  such  "unseasonable  mod¬ 
esty.”  He  admitted  that  he  should  be 
glad  to  see  -Addison  get  over  his  “  silly 
sheepishness,”  but  since  that  could  not 
be,  there  was  no  more  to  be  said. 
"  Thy  pen,”  he  concluded,  "  has  been 
already  an  honor  to  thy  country,  and, 
I  dare  say,  will  be  a  credit  to  thy  King.” 

It  was  in  the  magic  of  his  pen  that 
the  secret  of  Addison’s  success  lay.  If 
when  he  rose  up  to  speak  he  was  dumb, 
when  he  sat  down  to  write  he  became  as 
eloquent  as  any  Halifax  or  Cowper. 
Not  in  the  archives  of  Downing  Street, 
or  in  the  annals  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  is  to  be  found  the  'justification  of 
Addison’s  rise  to  power,  but  in  the  Whig 
Examiner  and  the  Freeholder.  In  those 
days  the  pamphleteer  played  as  promi¬ 
nent  a  part  on  the  p>olitical  stage  as  the 
orator  ;  the  pen  was  as  pKJwerful  an  en¬ 
gine  in  the  State  as  the  tongue.  A  smart 
and  timely  pamphlet  did  often  better 
and  more  instant  service  than  the  most 
eloquent  and  vigorous  speech,  for  the 
one  was  heard  but  by  the  few,  whereas 


the  other  was  read  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  kingdom.  “  St. 
John,”  writes  Macaulay,  "was  cer¬ 
tainly,  in  Anne’s  reign,  the  best  Tory 
speaker  ;  Cowper  was  probably  the  best 
Whig  speaker.  But  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  St.  John  did  so  much 
for  the  Tories  as  Swift,  and  whether 
Cowper  did  so  much  for  the  Whigs  as 
Addison.”  Addison,  it  is  true,  had  but 
little  taste  for  that  sort  of  warfare  as  it 
was  too  often  waged  in  those  violent  and 
downright  times,  yet  Johnson,  a  Tory 
among  Tories,  has  pronounced  the 
Whig  Examiner  to  be  superior  to  any  of 
Swift’s  writings  on  the  other  side,  and 
some  of  the  Freeholders  are  as  good  as 
anything  in  the  Spectator.  In  this  sense, 
therefore,  mute  though  he  was  in  St. 
Stephen’s,  Addison  cannot  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  jxjlitical  failure,  in  the  sense  that 
he  was  of  no  use  to  his  party,  and  that 
no  return  was  received  for  the  distinc¬ 
tions  his  party  bestowed  upon  him. 
Rather,  indeed,  should  we  be  inclined 
to  doubt  whether  more  was  ever  ex¬ 
pected  of  him  than  he  gave. 

The  phrase  a  "  trifler  in  Downing 
Street”  rests  upon  less  substantial 
grounds.  It  may  be  believed,  or  dis¬ 
believed,  according  to  the  humor  of 
the  judge.  Lord  Stanhope  has  believed 
it  ;  Macaulay  has  disbelieved  it  ;  the 
former  has  given  authority  for  believing 
it  ;  the  latter  has  given  his  own  reasons 
for  disbelieving  it.  Pope  once  told 
somebody,  and  Johnson  has  repeated 
the  saying,  that  Addison  could  not  issue 
an  order  from  his  office  without  losing 
his  time  in  quest  of  fine  expressions, 
softening  the  asperity  of  the  remark  in  a 
manner  by  adding  that  his  imagination 
was  too  fine  to  make  a  man  of  business. 
This  saying  is,  of  course,  elaborated  by 
Spence  into  a  regular  chapter  and  verse 
story  ;  and  we  are  told  how  "  Lord  Ox¬ 
ford  said  one  day  to  Mr.  Sandys(son  to 
Lord  Sandys),  ‘  This  fellow  can’t  write 
a  common  letter,’  and  snatched  the  pen 
out  of  Addison’s  hand,  and  wrote  it 
himself.”  A  better-known  version  of 
this  story — for  the  two  have,  no  doubt, 
a  common  origin — is  that  told  by  Lord 
Stanhope,  and  commented  on  by  Ma¬ 
caulay.  According  to  this  version,  Ad¬ 
dison,  as  secretary  to  the  Lords  Jus¬ 
tices,  who  held  the  regency  of  the  king¬ 
dom  on  the  death  of  Anne,  was  direct- 
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ed  to  prepare  a  letter  to  the  King  an¬ 
nouncing  to  him  his  succession,  but  was 
so  distracted  with  the  choice  of  words, 
and  so  overwhelmed  with  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  crisis,  that  it  was  found  nec  • 
essary  to  call  in  a  common  clerk  (of  the 
name  of  Southwell,  who  used ‘after¬ 
wards  to  boast  himself  a  better  man  than 
Addison),  who  at  once  did  what  was 
wanted.  Whether  the  story  be  true  or 
not,  there  are  certainly  some  grounds 
for  discrediting  Spence’s  version.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  he  couples  Addi¬ 
son’s  name  with  that  of  Harley,  Earl 
of  Oxford — the  name,  that  is,  of  the 
most  honest  of  Whigs  as  serving  under 
the  most  uncomprising  of  Tories.  Now, 
it  is  true  that  the  first'  Government  post 
that  Addison  filled  was  that  of  Under¬ 
secretary  to  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  a  Tory 
Secretary  of  State.  This  was  in  the 
spring  of  1706,  when  a  coalition  had 
been  formed  between  the  chiefs  of  the 
two  parties,  soon,  however,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Harley’s  dismissal  and  the 
complete  triumph  of  the  Whigs.  But 
Robert  Harley  was  not  known  as  Lord 
Oxford  till  after  1710,  and  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  no  mention  of  any  alliance  be¬ 
tween  Ad#son  and  Lord  Oxford  in  any 
biography  or  notice  of  the  former  that 
we  have  ever  had  the  fortune  to  encoun¬ 
ter.  It  is  impossible  to  decide  whether 
the  other  version  be  true  or  not,  and, 
indeed,  the  mattfr  is  one  of  no  mo¬ 
ment.  Macaulay  has  shown  explicitly 
enough  how  the  tale  might  be  gospel- 
truth,  and  yet  Addison’s  reputation 
suffer  not  one  jot : 

“  It  may  well  be  that  Addison  did  not  know, 
till  he  had  consulted  experienced  clerks,  who 
remembered  the  times  when  William  III.  was 
absent  on  the  Continent,  in  what  form  a  letter 
from  the  Council  of  Regency  to  the  King  ought 
to  be  drawn.  We  think  it  very  likely  that  the 
ablest  statesmen  of  our  time,  Lord  John  Rus¬ 
sell,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Palmerstun,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  would,  in  similar  circumsunces,  be 
found  quite  as  ignorant.  Every  office  has  some 
little  mysteries  which  the  dullest  man  may 
learn  with  a  little  attention,  and  which  the 
greatest  man  cannot  possibly  know  by  intuition. 
One  paper  must  be  signed  by  the  chief  of  the 
department,  another  by  his  deputy.  To  a  third, 
the  royal  sign-manual  is  necessary.  One  com¬ 
munication  is  to  be  registered,  and  another  is 
not.  One  sentence  must  be  in  black  ink  and 
another  in  red  ink.  If  the  ablest  Secretary  for 
Ireland  were  moved  to  the  India  Board,  if  the 
ablest  President  of  the  India  Board  were  mov¬ 
ed  to  the  War  Office,  he  would  require  instruc¬ 
tion  on  points  like  these  :  and  we  do  not  doubt 
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that  Addison  required  such  instruction'when  he 
became,  for  the  first  time.  Secretary  to  the 
Lords  Justices.” 

It  detracts,  then,  not  a  whit  from 
Addison’s  literary  fame  if  he  was 
obliged  to  make  use  of  the  experience 
of  this  Mr.  Southwell,  or  of  any  other 
clerk,  as  it  certainly  adds  nothing  to  it 
if  he  was  able  to  dispense  with  any  as¬ 
sistance  in  composing  this  official  and 
most  important  document.  It  is  worthy 
of  note,  however,  that  all  his  official 
papers  that  have  come  down  to  us  are 
remarkable  for  their  extreme  simplicity 
of  style,  as,  indeed,  was  only  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  one  of  such  correct  judg¬ 
ment.  According  to  Steele,  Addison, 
when  once  he  had  resolved  on  his  sub¬ 
ject  and  mode  of  treatment,  would, 
while  walking  about  his  room,  dictate 
with  the  utmost  ease  and  freedom  of 
thought  and  language  as  fast  as  the  pen 
could  follow  him.  Even  Pope  allowed 
that  he  wrote  very  fluently,  but  was  too 
scrupulous  in  correcting,  adding  that  he 
would  alter  anything  before  publication 
to  satisfy  a  friend  on  whose  judgment 
he  relied,  but  would  never  retouch  his 
pieces  after  publication.  This  statement 
is  partly  fconfirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
Richard  Nutt,  one  of  the  first  printers 
of  the  Tatler,  who  averred  that  the 
press  was  often  stopped  by  Addison  for 
the  sake  of  inserting  new  prepositions 
or  conjunctions  (sometimes  too,  by  the 
way,  for  want  of  [copy,  when  Steele  had 
to  be  hunted  out  to  supply  what  was 
necessary,  which,  it  is  added,  he  would 
do  with  extraordinary  rapidity  ;  one 
particular  paper  being  mentioned  as 
written  by  him  in  bed  at  midnight,  while 
Nutt  waited  to  carry  it  to  the  press).  It 
is  probable  that  Pope,  Steele,  and  Nutt 
have  all  spoken  truth.  Noonewhohas 
studied  Addison’s  style  with  'any  de¬ 
gree  of  attention  can  believe  that  a  writ¬ 
er  of  such  admirable  grace,  ease,  and 
fancy,  could  have  experienced  any  diffi¬ 
culty  in  expressing  his  thoughts  in  fitting 
language  ;  yet  equally  will  he  under¬ 
stand  that  a  writer  of  such  exquisite 
taste  and  so  delicate  an  ear  might  have 
been  nice  even  to  fastidiousness  in  jx)!- 
ishing  and  correcting  after  composition. 
And  we  may  be  pretty  certain  that  Ad¬ 
dison,  of  all  men,  was  but  little  likely, 
whatever  unforeseen  emergencies  might 
arise,  to  sit  down  to  write  on  the  spur 
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of  the  moment,  or  without  due  thought 
both  as  to  the  matter  and  the  manner  of 
his  writing.  Young,  in  his  Epistle  to 
Tickell,  asserts  of  the  Spectator  that — 

**  A  chance  amusement  polished  half  an  age 

but  as  far  as  Addison  himself  was  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  a  fact  that  before  he  be¬ 
gan  to  indulge  in  the  amusement  he  had 
collected  materials  to  the  amount  of 
three  folio  volumes. 

Another  charge  has  been  brought 
against  Addison  whicH  is,  in  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  more  easy  of  belief.  It  is 
said  that  he  was  too  fond  of  wine.  To 
allow  this  is,  to  be  sure,  to  allow  no 
more  than  that  he  was  a  human  being 
who  lived  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  ; 
“  of  any  other  statesman  or  writer  of 
Queen  Anne’s  reign,  we  should  no  more 
think  of  saying  that  he  sometimes  took 
too  much  wine,  than  that  he  wore  a  long 
wig  and  a  sword.”  So  difficult,  indeed, 
is  it  to  imagine  a  gentleman  of  that  day, 
no  matter  how  exalted  his  rank,  or  dis¬ 
tinguished  his  attainments,  against  whom 
the  same  accusation  could  not  have 
been  brought,  that  posterity  has  been 
probably  well  enough  content  to  accept 
as  a  fact  that  Addison  must  have  been 
convivially  inclined,  because  every  one 
else  whose  name  is  associated  with  him 
and  his  times,  was  convivially  inclined, 
rather  than  to  examine  for  themselves 
the  evidence  in  support  of  a  charge 
which  we  rightly  enough  estimate  at  its 
proper  gravity,  but  which  the*  society  of 
Queen  Anne  considered  almost  the  in¬ 
dispensable  accomplishment  of  a  fine 
gentleman.  This  evidence  is  certainly 
slight  enough.  We  have  seen  how  the 
Tatler  bears  witness  to  the  brightening 
influence  a  pint  of  wine  exercised  upon 
the  gentleman  with  whom  Dartiquenave 
had  “  the  good  fortune  to  be  intimate.” 
Yet  this  scarcely  amounts  to  a  charge  of 
excess ;  nor  does  Pope’s  ill-natured 
sneer  at  Addison’s  fondness  for  tavern- 
sittings  necessarily  imply  more  than  that 
Pope’s  weak  frame  and  sickly  constitu¬ 
tion  debarred  him  from  this,  the  most 
familiar,  form  of  social  intercourse. 
Swift  in  one  of  his  letters  mentions  how 
sometimes  “Mr.  Addison  and  I  steal  to 
a  bottle  of  bad  wine  and  wish  for  no 
third  person  but  you”  (Colonel  Hunter, 
to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed),  ”  who, 
if  you  were  with  us,  would  never  be  sat¬ 


isfied  without  three  more.”  There  is  no 
saying,  to  be  sure,  what  injurious  effect 
half  a  bottle  of  bad  wine  might  not  have 
on  the  soundest  and  strongest  head,  but 
half  a  bottle  of  good  wine  consumed 
over  friendly  talk  is  certainly  not  an  ex¬ 
travagant  allowance.  When  Addison 
and  Steele  were  in  company  together, 
it  was  generally  noticed  that  by  the  time 
Steele  was  fit  to  l)C  carried  to  bed,  Ad¬ 
dison  was  just  beginning  to  put  aside  his 
usual  reserve  and  show  his  unrivalled 
powers  of  conversation  in  their  full  bril¬ 
liancy.  If  Addison  drank  glass  for  glass 
with  Steele  with  no  more  appreciable 
effect  than  this,  he  must  indeed  have 
possessed  a  brain  more  seasoned  even 
than  that  of  the  immortal  Athos  him¬ 
self.  Moreover,  that  Addison  was  not 
the  inveterate  frequenter  of  taverns  and 
late  sitter  that  Pope,  no  doubt,  wished 
to  imply,  is  amply  proved  by  the  fact 
that,  when  living  in  London,  it  was  his 
invariable  practice  to  keep  a  room  some¬ 
where  in  the  suburbs,  whither  he  could 
retire,  as  the  humor  seized  him,  for 
study  and  quiet.  From  a  cottage  in 
Sandy  End,  in  the  Fulham  Road,  many 
of  his  letters  to  the  young  Lord  Warwick 
are  addressed,  and  from  the  same 
place,  too,  some  of  Steele’s  effusions  to 
”  dear  Prue”  are  also  dated.  In  Addi¬ 
son’s  own  correspondence  may  indeed 
be  found  what  might  be  construed  by 
an  illiberal  judge  ii^  an  admission  of 
this  weakness.  On  his  homeward  jour¬ 
ney  from  Italy,  a  journey  leisurely  pro¬ 
tracted  over  several  months,  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  Mr.  Wyche,  the 
English  resident  at  Hamburg,  and  to 
him  Addison  writes  the  following  cer¬ 
tainly,  at  first  sight,  somewhat  com¬ 
promising  epistle  : 

“  Dear  Sir, — My  hand  at  present  bej^ins  to 
grow  steady  enough  for  a  Letter,  so  that  the 
proper^t  us:  I  can  put  it  to  is  to  thank  y* 
honest  Gentleman  that  set  it  a-shaking.  I  have 
had  this  morning  a  desperate  design  in  my 
head  to  attack  you  in  Verse,  which  I  should 
certainly  have  done  could  I  have  found  out  a 
Rhime  to  Rimmer.  But  tho’  you  have  escaped 
for  y*  present  you  are  not  yet  out  of  danger,  if 
I  can  a  little  recover  my  talent  at  Crambo. 
.  .  .  As  your  company  made  our  stay  at 

Hambourg  agreeable,  your  wine  has  given  us 
all  y*  satisfaction  that  we  have  found  in  our 
journey  through  Westphalia.  If  drinking  your 
Health  will  do  you  any  good  you  may  expect 
to  be  as  long-lived  as  Methuselah,  or  to  use  a 
more  familiar  instance,  as  y*  oldest  Hoc  in  y* 
Cellar,” 
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Again,  writing  from  Holland,  he  tells 
“  Alleyn  Bathurst,  Esq.,”  the  first  lord 
of  the  name,  ”  I  drank  your  health  to¬ 
day  with  Sir  Richard  Shirly,”  and  yet 
once  more  we  find  an  allusion  to  a  sim¬ 
ilar  proof  of  friendship  shown  on  behalf 
of  a  Mr.  Wood  (according  to  a  letter  of 
Addison’s  to  Edward  Wortley  Mon¬ 
tagu,  somewhat  inclined  that  way  him¬ 
self),  who  is  assured  that  his  health  has 
been  drunk  “  a  hundred  times  in  excel¬ 
lent  Champaign”  in  Lord  Effingham’s 
company  at  Amsterdam.  We  must  con¬ 
fess,  however,  that  for  our  part  these 
admissions  do  not  amount  to  much. 
We  would  be  very  far  indeed  from  im¬ 
puting  to  Addison  even  any  shadow  of 
that  morbid  affectation  which  induced 
Byron  to  represent  himself  to  his  friends 
as  wasting,  while  at  Cambridge,  over 
cards  and  claret  nights  which  were  really 
passed  in  writing  verses  and  reading 
books,  but  we  think  it  quite  possible 
that  Addison  may  have  b^n  willing  to 
impart  a  little  color  of  joviality  and 
fashionable  repute  to  his  letters.  Nor 
need  this  belief  carry  with  it  any  forfeit¬ 
ure  of  respect.  Addison  was  a  young 


man  and  a  poor  man,  without  any  cer¬ 
tain  means  of  support,  and,  at  that  par¬ 
ticular  time,  without  any  certain  knowl¬ 
edge  how  those  means  were  to  be  ob¬ 
tained.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  he 
should  have  been  anxious  to  put  a  good 
face  on  circumstances  to  his  friends, 
and  also  to  suggest  a  knowledge  and 
practice  of  the  usuages  and  habits  of 
good  society.  But  indeed,  if  we  put  a 
literal  interpretation  on  these  letters  and 
the  letters  of  Pope  and  Swift,  as  his 
biographers  have*  been  content  to  do, 
they  can  scarcely  support  a  charge  of 
habitual  excess.  That  Addison  was  at  all 
addicted  to  drinking,  even  as  the  phrase 
would  be  understood  in  our  own  time, 
we  cannot  for  a  moment  believe,  and 
the  absurd  and  malicious  report  that  his 
death  was  hastened  by  such  a  habit  is 
directly  contradicted  by  facts.  No  one 
who  has  read  Addison’s  writings  and 
learned  his  life  can  really  believe  that  a 
man  who  thought  as  he  thought,  wrote 
as  he  wrote,  and  lived  as  he  lived,  was, 
in  any  sense  of  the  word,  a  drunkard. — 
Temple  Bar. 
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It  will  be  convenient,  in  this  my  last 
paper,  before  I  conclude  by  referring  to 
the  way  in  which  the  history  of  the  earth 
and  the  conditions  of  life  upon  it  have 
been,  and  are  ever,  moulded  by  influ¬ 
ences  from  without,  that  I  should,  some¬ 
what  expand  the  statements  made  at  the 
end  of  the  first  one. 

These  statements  had  reference  to  the 
earth  alone.  Since  they  were  made  we 
have  considered  the  other  bodies  in 
space.  We  now  know  the  earth’s  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  sun  and  moon  and  the 
sister  planets  ;  and  we  know  more  than 
this.  The  comparisons  we  have  been 
enabled  to  make  since  knowledge  has 
been  so  increased  that  we  have  studied 
the  bodies  external  to  the  earth,  as  we 


have  from  old  time  inquired  into  the 
structure  of  the  earth  itself,  have  in 
many  cases  supplied  us  with  the  key  to 
the  similarities  and  the  differences  which 
this  comparison  has  brought  before  us. 
This  has  been  done  because  we  have 
been  permitted  to  glimpse  at  the  law 
which  has  been  at  work  ;  we  have  been 
far-off  spectators,  in  our  mind’s  eye,  of 
the  formation  of  worlds. 

I  and  2.  “  The  earth  is  round.” 
”  Its  size  has  been  determined,  and  its 
equatorial  diameter  is  larger  than  the 
polar  one.” 

This  is  the  usual  familiar  way  of  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  earth  is  a  sphere,  or  rather 
an  oblate  spheriod.  We  have  now  seen 
that  all  celestial  masses  of  matter,  cool 
enough  not  to  give  us  their  own  light, 
but  to  be  visible  to  us  by  light  which 
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they  get  from  bodies  external  to  them¬ 
selves,  are  also  spheroidal.  Still,  in  no 
cases  where  exact  measurements  have 
been  possibie  has  a  perfect  sphere  been 
found.  One  diameter,  called  the  polar 
diameter,  is  always  shortest  ;  in  other 
words,  there  is  always  a  polar  flattening. 
In  this  resi)ect  the  earth  has  to  be  ranged 
with  Mars  as  having  a  small  polar  com¬ 
pression  ;  while  in  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
this  is  very  large.  With  regard  to*  the 
planets  nearest  to  and  farthest  from  the 
sun,  we  have  still  no  certain  knowledge  ; 
but  it  is  very  probable  that  we  have — 


Mercury  \ 


Venus 

Earth 

Mars 


•  with  small  compression. 


Jupiter  j 

Saturn  ^  large  compression. 
Uranus  i  ®  ‘ 

Neptune  ; 


This  grouping  gives  us  also,  v/hen  we 
consider  the  question  of  size,  the  first 
small  planets,  the  last  large  ones  ;  com¬ 
pression  and  size  then  go  together. 

3.  “  The  earth  turns  on  an  axis.” 

We  have  seen  that  in  all  cases  this 


axis  is  the  pqjar  diameter,  and  the 
grouping  we  have  just  given  is  good  also 
for  the  rate  of  rotation.  The  smallest 


planets  are  nearest  the  sun,  and  they 
rotate  slowest,  so  that  we  have,  with  the 
former  reserv'ation — 


Mercury 

Venus 

Earth 

Mars 


)  small  bodies  with  small 
V  polar  compressions 
i  rotating  slowly. 


Jupiter 

Saturn 

Uranus 

Neptune 


]  large  bodies  with  large 
V  polar  compressions 
I  rotating  rapidly. 


In  the  second  paper  I  showed  that 
the  earth’s  chemistry  and  geology  both 
indicate  in  the  clearest  manner  that  its 
figure  has  resulted  from  the  cooling  of  a 
mass  of  incandescent  vapors  under  the 
influence  of  gravity  tempered  by  the 
rotation  of  the  mass.  If  we  apply  the 
result  obtained  in  the  case  of  the  earth 
from  the  evidence  supplied  by  its  mate¬ 
rials,  and  extend  it  to  the  other  bodies, 
we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
earth,  so  to  speak,  is  in  the  same  boat 
as  the  other  three  members  of  the  first 
or  interior  group  ;  and  we  may  assume, 
then,  that  their  chemistry  and  geology 


are  not  widely  different  from  our  own. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  justified  in 
supposing  that  the  chemical  basis  must 
be  different  in  those  planets  where  such 
different  results  have  been  arrived  at, 
presumably  by  the  working  of  the  same 
law. 

This  result  has  been  strengthened  in 
the  subsequent  papers,  but  we  must  here 
keep  to  our  summary. 

4.  "  The  earth  is  probably  solid  to 
its  centre,  which  is  much  hotter  than  its 
surface.” 

On  a  point,  like  this,  where  doctors 
differ  so  much  with  regard  to  our  own 
planet,  it  will  be  readily  supposed  a 
comparison  of  the  earth  with  the  other 
bodies  in  the  system  is  most  difficult. 
We  have  analogy  to  lead  us  to  believe 
that  such  as  the  earth’s  interior  is,  such 
is  the  interior  of  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mer¬ 
cury.  The  consideration  of  the  densities 
of  the  other  planets  perhaps,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  enables  us  to  go  a  step 
further. 

5.  “  The  temperature  of  the  surface 
does  not  depend  upon  the  interior  heat.” 

In  this  again,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
earth  resfembles  the  other  planets. 
There  is  one  possible  exception  in  Ju¬ 
piter.  On  this  point  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  quote  from  Professor  New¬ 
comb’s  *  recently  published  volume. 

He  says,  ”  It  was  at  one  time  sup¬ 
posed  that  Jupiter  actually  emitted  more 
light  than  fell  upon  ^lim  from  the  sun  ; 
and  if  this  were  proved,  it  would  show 
conclusively  that  he  was  self-luminous. 
If  all  the  light  which  the  sun  shed  upon 
the  planet  were  equally  reflected  in 
every  direction,  we  might  speak  with 
some  certainty  on  the  question  ;  but  in 
the  actual  state  of  our  knowledge  we 
cannot.  Zollner  has  found  that  the 
brightness  of  Jupiter  may  be  accounted 
for  by  supposing  him  to  reflect  sixty- 
two  per  cent,  of  the  sunlight  which  he 
receives.  But  if  this  is  his  average  re¬ 
flecting  power,  the  reflecting  power  of 
his  brighter  portions  must  be  much 

•“  Popular  Astronomy.”  Macmillan.  This 
volume,  whether  we  consider  the  distinguished 
atuinments  of  its  author,  the  accuracy  of  its 
sutements,  or  the  purity  of  its  style,  stands  out 
in  vivid  contrast  from  the  trash,  full  of  self¬ 
laudation,  vile  personalities,  and  ignorance, 
with  which  the  bwk-market  has  recently  been 
deluged. 
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greater  ;  in  fact,  they  are  so  bright  that 
they  must  shine  partly  by  their  own 
light,  unless  they  reflect  a  dispropor¬ 
tionate  share  of  the  sunlight  back  in  the 
direction  of  the  earth  and  sun.  Clouds 
would  not  be  likely  to  do  this.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  assume  that  the  planet 
eimts  any  great  amount  of  light,  we  are 
met  by  the  fact  that,  if  this  were  the 
case,  the  satellites  would  shine  by  this 
light  when  they  were  in  the  shadow  of 
the  planet.  As  these  bodies  totally  dis¬ 
appear  in  this  position,  the  quantity  of 
light  emitted  by  Jupiter  must  be  quite 
small.  On  the  whole,  there  is  a  small 
probability  that  the  brighter  sp>ots  of 
this  planet  are,  from  time  to  time, 
slightly  self-luminous." 

1  may  add,  as  an  additional  objec¬ 
tion  to  that  urged  by  Professor  New¬ 
comb,  that  if  Jupiter  itself  were  incan¬ 
descent  to  an  extent  beyond  that  ac¬ 
cepted  in  the  paragraph  quoted,  we 
should  not  see  the  shadows  thrown  on 
the  disc  when  the  satellites  pass  between 
Jupiter  and  the  sun,  as  we  do.  These, 
however,  as  I  stated  in  my  third  paper, 
are  always  seen,  and  their  blackness  is 
astonishing. 

6.  "  The  earth,  as  a  whole,  is  five  and 
a  half  times  denser  than  water,  although 
its  crust  is  only  about  half  as  dense  as 
this.” 

Here,  again,  we  have  found  that  the 
earth’s  density  is,  roughly,  the  density 
of  three  other  members  of  the  system — 
Mercury,  Venus,  and  Mars  ;  and  again 
we  see  the  four  interior  planets  forming 
a  well  -  marked  group,  and  the  four 
outer  ones  forming  another. 

To  repeat  our  grouping  we  now 
have — 


Mercury 

Venus 

Earth 

Mars 


I  small  bodies,  small  polar 
y  compression,  slow  ro- 
i  tation,  high  density. 


Lfum  1  bodies,  large  po- 

Uranus  ?  Y  compression,  rapid 
Neptune?  J  station,  low  density. 


Nothing  could  show  more  strikingly 
than  the  above  that,  from  this  pioint  of 
view,  the  earth  has  nothing  special  about 
it ;  it  is  but  a  part,  and  by  no  means  a 
prominent  part,  of  the  “  stupendous 
whole"  which  we  call  the  Solar  System. 
It  is  only  when  we  go  further  and  con¬ 


sider  the  play  of  the  exterior  energies 
on  a  mass  of  matter  which  we  call  a 
planet,  that  the  earth  a/  /Ag  present  time 
may  take  the  first  place  among  the 
planetary  worlds.  But  before  we  come 
to  these  exterior  influences,  we  have 
still  one  point  to  expand. 

7.  “  T^^j^ths  of  the  crust  consist  of  nine 
only  of  the  sixty  -  five  elements  which 
are  known  to  chemists." 

I,  have  several  times  of  late  years 
strongly  insisted  upon  the  important 
teaching  which  may  lie  under  this  fact. 
For  although  at  first  sight  it  might  seem 
that  in  this  particular  no  comparison  of 
the  earth  with  the  sister  planets  was 
piossible,  yet  if  one  is  permitted  to  as¬ 
sociate  chemical  structure  with  density 
and  to  say  that  possibly  Mercury,  Ve¬ 
nus,  and  Mars  resemble  the  earth  in 
one  respect  because  they  do  so  in  the 
other,  then  the  vast  difference  between 
the  group  to  which  the  earth  belongs 
and  the  exterior  one,  may,  after  all,  de¬ 
pend  upon  chemical  diversity.  In  short, 
the  interior  planets  of  the  system  are 
denser  than  the  exterior  ones,  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  interior  of  the  earth 
is  denser  than  the  crust. 

I  was  led  to  suggest  this  hypothesis 
by  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  sun.  Up  to  a  little 
time  ago  none  of  the  metalloids  had  been 
traced  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun  at 
all.  Since  then  I  have  found  carbon 
evidently  very  high  up  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  Dr.  Draper  has  announced 
the  discovery  of  oxygen  very  low  down  ; 
but  I  am  not  alone  in  thinking  that  he 
has  not  yet  proved  his  case.  While, 
however,  we  are  only  certain  about 
one  metalloid,  there  is  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever  about  thirty  metals.  And  we  not 
only  know  that  these  metals  exist  in  the 
heated  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  to  which 
I  have  before  drawn  attention,  but  we 
know,  roughly,  where  they  are. 

If  we  have  a  telescope  and  spectro¬ 
scope  so  arranged  that  an  image  of  the 
sun  is  thrown' upon  the  slit  plate,  the 
slit  being  long  enough  to  take  in  at  one 
end  the  bottom  of  the  sun’s  atmosphere, 
the  other  end  lying  over  the  top  of  it, 
that  slit  will  give  us  a  section  of  the  at- 
ihosphere — will  give  us  the  bright  lines 
due  to  the  constituent  gases  ;  and  if  any 
one  substance  exists  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top,  we  shall  get  lines  from  the  bottom 
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to  the  top  of  the  spectrum.  The  lines 
will  l>e  as  long  as  the  slit,  if  the  slit  is 
totally  immersed  in  the  sun’s  atmos¬ 
phere.  But  if  some  of  the  substances 
exist  at  the  bottom,  and  do  not  exist  at 
the  top,  then  the  evidence  of  these  sub¬ 
stances  will  be  wanting  in  that  part  of 
the  slit  which  is  fishing,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  higher  ]>art  of  the  atmosphere  ;  so 
that  we  shall  have  long  and  short  lines. 
We  have  thus  a  method  of  seeing  which 
substance  exists  highest  in  the  sun,  and 
which  keeps  lowest.  The  result  of  ob¬ 
servations  made  in  Italy,  France,  India 
and  America,  go  very  much  to  establish 
the  following  state  of  things. 

Dealing  with  known  elements,  we 
have  outside  of  everything  hydrogen, 
and  next  in  height  comes  calcium,  next 
comes  magnesium  and  sodium,  and  far 
below  the  level  of  the  calcium,  magne¬ 
sium,  and  sodium,  we  have  a  changing, 
surging  sea  of  vapors  'of  iron,  cobalt, 
and  all  the  metals  of  the  other  groaps 
which  lie  below  the  iron. 

The  fact  that  the  order  in  which  these 
substances  thin  out  in  the  sun’s  atmos¬ 
phere,  is  not  the  order  of  densities  re¬ 
quired  by  the  chemist,  is  one  interesting 
to  a  much  larger  number  of  scientific  in¬ 
quirers  than  astronomers.  Before  I  had 
established  the  existence  of  carbon  high 
up  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  I  had  given 
grounds  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  re¬ 
peat  here,  for  believing  that  the  most 
probable  position  for  the  various  metal¬ 
loids  in  the  solar  economy  is  outside  the 
metallic  strata.  So  that  if  we  take  a 
section  of  the  sun’s  atmosphere,  we  must 
imagine  the  metalloids  to  be  outside  if 
they  be  there  at  all.  Let  us  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  consider  the  sun  as  a  neubla. 
There  is  ample  evidence,  I  think,  to 
show  that  the  temperature  at  the  nebu¬ 
lous  stage  was  as  great  as  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  sun  is  now  ;  consequently  we 
shall  have  metals  existing  uncombined, 
the  metalloids  existing  outside,  also 
probably  uncombined.  And  what  hap¬ 
pens  on  Kant’s  hypothesis  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  solar  system,  which  supposes 
that  the  nebula  in  contracting  constantly 
left  ^behind  ,it  its  exterior  portion  ? 
Probably  we  may  say  that  the  first 
planet  thrown  off — let  us  assume  that 
that  was  Neptune,  although  probably 
there  are  many  planets  beyond  Nep¬ 
tune — must  have  teen  thrown  off  from 


the  extreme  limit  of  such  a  nebula,  and 
must  have  been  built  up  of  those  partic¬ 
ular  materials  which  were  existing  at 
that  particular  part  of  the  nebula  ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  that 
there  should  not  be  an  overwhelming  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  metalloids  in  Neptune.  As 
the  various  rings  are  formed  from  the 
exterior  of  the  nebula,  while  the  con¬ 
traction  is  going  on,  they  will  consist 
chiefly  of  metalloid  ;  whereas  when  we 
come  nearer  to  the  sun,  they  will  con¬ 
sist  chiefly  of  metal. 

That  being  so,  we  have  two  opportu¬ 
nities  of  testing  the  idea  which  has  led 
to  this  conclusion.  If  the  exterior 
j)lanets  are  metalloidal  and  the  interior 
planets  are  metallic — (I  do  not  mean  that 
one  group  is  entirely  metalloidal  and 
another  entirely  metallic) — it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  for  the  density  of  the  exterior 
planets  to  be  as  great  as  the  density  of 
the  interior  planets.  We  have  already 
found  that  that  density,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  is  about  one  to  five.  This  density, 
of  course,  must  be  lower,  because  we 
shall  have  the  best  possible  conditions 
for  high  density  where  we  get  the  metal 
in  its  purest  state. 

Where  the  density  then  is  least,  in 
the  case  of  the  exterior  planets,  we  shall 
find  probably  that  the  velocity  of  rota¬ 
tion  will  be  different  from  the  velocities 
of  rotation  of  the  other  planets.  That 
also  is  so. 

In  the  case  of  the  exterior  planets 
then  we  may  be  dealing  with  bodies 
which  will  remain  almost  for  ever  in  a 
semi-gaseous  state.  It  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  we  assume  very  high  tem¬ 
perature. 

If  we  consider  the  earth,  which  we 
know  to  be  one  of  the  interior  planets, 
at  the  moment  the  ring — in  which  form 
it  once  existed,  according  to  Kant’s  hy¬ 
pothesis — had  been  broken,  we  assume 
that  by  the  breaking  of  this  ring,  we 
have  a  globular  mass  of  vapor  formed 
in  a  state  of  incandescence.  How  much 
of  this  incandescence  was  due  to  ^ar¬ 
rested  motion  we  cannot  tell. 

Now  let  us  take  the  existing  sun  to 
*  represent  just  such  a  mass  of  matter  as 
our  earth  then  was.  The  list  of  solar 
metals,  with  the  exterior  metalloids, 
must  now  do  duty,  not  as  it  did  before, 
for  a  nebula  before  it  threw  off  its 
rings,  but  for  our  own  earth,  after  the 
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time  when  still  another  secondary  ring 
had  formed  to  become  the>  moon  ulti¬ 
mately.  What  would  happen  ? 

We  know  for  certain  that  the  earth  is 
now  a  cool  body  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
we  know  that  with  any  greater  certainty 
than  we  know  that  the  earth  was  once  a 
very  hot  one  ;  therefore  there  has  been 
a  process  of  cooling  going  on.  What 
would  be  the  stages  of  the  cooling  ?  We 
have,  by  hypothesis,  metalloids  outside 
— metalloi<}s  not  in  combination  with 
metals,  in  consequence  of  the  high  tem¬ 
perature.  What  is  the  first  process  then 
that  takes  place  on  cooling  ? — combina¬ 
tion.  What  then  will  be  the  process  of 
combination  ?  The  metals  and  the 
metalloids  will  combine,  according  to 
their  position  in  the  present  atmosphere 
of  the  sun,  which  we  have  assumed  to 
represent,  the  then  atmosphere  of  the 
earth.  If,  let  us  say,  oxygen,  and  chlo¬ 
rine  cannot  combine  with  hydrogen  at  a 
particular  stage  of  temperature,  they 
may  go  lower  down,  and  attempt  to 
combine  with  calcium  and  magnesium. 
But  it  is  certain  that  if  at  any  time  they 
could  have  combined  with  magnesium 
and  calcium,  they  would  ;have  had  no 
chance  of  combining  with  iron,  because 
the  iron  was  shielded  from  their  attack 
by  the  enormous  buffer  of  the  upper 
metals,  in  the  same  way  as  the  metals  of 
the  iron  group  would  shield  the  metals 
still  lower  down.  So  that  we  ought  to 
find  that  the  crust  of  the  earth  in  the 
main  consists  of  combinations  of  metalloids 
with  those  metals  which  exist  highest  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  sun.  The  compo¬ 
sition  required  by  the  state  of  things  I 
have  pictured  is  exactly  such  a  compo¬ 
sition  as  that  I  gave  in  the  first  paper, 
summarised  in  the  text  for  these  remarks. 

Further,  with  regard  to  the  origin  of 
the  density  of  the  interior,  a  large  part 
of  the  interior  of  the  earth  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  consists  of  pure  metal,  and  if  the 
earth  is  anything  like  the  sun — and  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  their  almost  per¬ 
fect  similarity — we  may  be  perfectly  cer¬ 
tain  that  a  large  portion  of  that  metal 
will  be  iron.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  magnetic  state  of  the  earth — for  the 
earth  is  a  great  magnet — may  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  existence  of  this  enor¬ 
mous  mass  of  perfectly  pure  iron  low 
down  in  the  earth. 

Another  point  is  this — if  the  historj' 


of  the  earth  and  the  history  of  the  other 
planets,  so  far  as  the  chemical  nature  of 
the  crusts  goes,  is  a  history  of  the  de¬ 
scent  of  the  metalloids  upon  the  met¬ 
als,  we  must  regard  the  atmosphere  of  any 
planet  at  any  time  as  the  mere  residuum 
which  has  been  left  after  all  possible  combi¬ 
nation  has  taken  place.  Our  own  atmos¬ 
phere  consists  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
— still  uncombined,  fortunately — and  of 
aqueous  vapor,  which  is  a  combination 
of  oxygen  with  the  metal  which  is  high¬ 
est  in  the  sun — I  mean  hydrogen. 

Why  it  so  happens  that  the  chemical 
elements  known  on  the  earth  should  also 
be  distinguished  in  the  various  bodies 
that  people  space,  arises  therefore  in  all 
probability  from  the  fact  that  the  exter¬ 
nal  bodies  and  the  earth  obeyed  the  same 
common  law  of  formation  ;  and  the  rea¬ 
son  that  above  the  earth's  crust  is  an 
aqueous  envelof>e  composed  of  hydro¬ 
gen  and  oxygen,  and  a  planetary  at¬ 
mosphere  consisting  of  two  metalloids, 
is  that  these  alone  remain  after  all  com¬ 
binations  with  the  metals  found  in  the 
crust  and  the  metal  found  in  water  have 
been  made. 

The  other  summarised  statements  at 
the  end  of  my  first  paper  deal  with  those 
parts  of  the  earth’s  economy  which  are 
liable  to  influence  from  without. 

In  subsequent  papers,  we  have  con¬ 
sidered  the  earth’s  place  in  nature  from 
several  points  of  view  ;  among  them,  as 
a  cool  and  cooling  body  moving  round 
a  hot  one.  We  found  that  it  is  one  of 
several  masses  of  matter  revolving  round 
a  central  luminary,  which  is  a  hot  star. 
We  discussed  to  a  certain  extent  the 
meteorolgy  of  the  other  planets. 

To  understand  the  meteorological 
phenomena  of  all  the  planets,  let  us 
glance  briefly  at  our  own.  The  action 
of  the  sun  upon  the  upper  strata  of  the 
earth  to  which  I  have  just  called  atten¬ 
tion,  the  air  and  the  water,  and  through 
air  and  water  upon  the  more  solid  por¬ 
tion  which  we  call  the  crust,  not  only 
constitutes  the  present  life  of  the  planet, 
but  has  partly  caused  those  undulations 
'  of  surface  which  we  see  now,  and  which 
geologists  tell  us  of  as  having  existed 
'and  undergone  changes  in  times  past. 

Those  who  write  "  physical  geogra¬ 
phies”  make  them  far  too  restricted  in 
their  teaching  and  tendencies,  paying 
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too  little  regard  to  the  causes  which 
have  been  for  millions  of  years  at  work 
in  fashioning  our  globe,  and  rendering 
it  habitable  ;  the  text  books  are  static 
and  not  dynamic.  The  history  of  the 
earth  in  time  past,  present,  and  to 
come,  is,  in  the  main,  the  history  of  the 
earth’s  response  to  the  radiation  of  the 
sun. 

There  are  several  figures  of  very  great 
significance  which  have  been  got  out 
with  regard  to  solar  radiation  ;  I  will 
put  them  together  as  shortly  as  I  can. 

What  is  the  amount  of  the  sun’s 
energy  which  for  time  past  and  even 
at  the  present  time  is  moulding  the  sur* 
face  of  our  earth,  and  rendering  the  va¬ 
rious  conditions  of  animal  and  planet 
life  possible  ?  and  how  do  we  determine 
it  ?  Taking  the  radiation  received  by 
our  planet,  we  have  not  got  the  whole 
radiation.  Let  us  consider  a  hollow 
sphere,  having  a  diameter  of  186  mil- 
ions  of  miles,  sprinkled  with  earths  or 
bodies  8,000  miles  in  diameter.  Let  the 
bodies  be  placed  as  close  as  they  can  be 
together,  and  the  number  required  to 
cover  the  sphere’s  surface  will  show 
what  portion  of  the  solar  radiation  our 
planet  receives.  We  should  require  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  thousand  millions 
of  earths  to  cover  such  a  sphere  ;  it  is 
clear  that  we  receive  less  than  the  two 
thousand  millionth  of  the  sun’s  radia¬ 
tion.  Of  the  total  solar  radiation.  Sir 
John  Herschel  remarks,  that  if  we  could 
get  the  whole  of  it  concentrated  on  a 
cylinder  of  ice  45  miles  in  diameter, 
this  cylinder  would  have  to  be  injected 
with  the  velocity  of  light  (186,000  miles 
p)er  second,  according  to  Foucault),  in 
order  to  use  up  all  the  radiant  energy. 
Sir  William  Thomson  again  has  calcu¬ 
lated  that  each  square  yard  of  the  sun 
gives  out  heat  sufficient  to  drive  an  en¬ 
gine  of  63,000  horse-power — the  amount 
of  energy  we  obtain  by  burning  13,500 
lb.  of  cosil  per  hour. 

What  are  the  general  functions  of  this 
radiation?  (i)  It  expands  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  especially  the  contained  aqueous 
vapor  giving  high  and  low  pressures, 
and  is  thus  the  prime  cause  of  winds. 
(2)  It  causes  the  water  of  the  ocean  to 
obey  the  same  laws  as  the  ocean  of  air 
making  ocean  currents.  (3)  It  evapo¬ 
rates  water  from  the  various  water  sur- 
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faces  of  the  globe,  filling  the  invisible  air 
with  invisible  vapor  which  condenses, 
and  is  the  mother  of  fog,  mist,  cloud, 
rain,  hail,  and  snow. 

Take  a  globe  representing  the  earth  : 
imagine  a  beam  of  light  an  inch  in 
diameter  falling  vertically  on  it  from  the 
sun.  If  it  falls  on  the  extreme  upper 
part,  clearly  the  quantity  of  surface  il¬ 
luminated  will  be  less  than  if  it  falls  on 
the  side,  i.e.  the  same  amount  of  heat 
and  light  falling  on  the  two  surfaces  is 
spread  over  a  greater  area  the  further 
the  area  is  removed  from  the  centre. 

The  effect  received  per  unit  of  surface 
of  the  earth  at  the  north  and  south 
poles  is  from  this  cause  alone  less  than 
at  the  centre.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
earth  is  covered  to  a  certain  height  (at 
present  undetermined)  by  an  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  it  is  covered  to  a  much  small¬ 
er  height  by  vapor  from  the  various 
water  surfaces.  The  sun  appears  red  at 
its  rising  and  setting,  but  it  is  not  red  at 
noonday.  This  is  a  matter  of  extreme 
importance,  for  we  know  that  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  do  not  absorb  any  light, 
and  the  sun  can  only  appear  red  by  the 
blue  rays  being  absorbed, — it  follows 
that  the  aqueous  vapor  must  absorb 
them.  And  the  more  obliquely  the  rays 
fall,  the  more  aqueous  vapor  they  must 
pass  through,  and  the  greater  the  ab¬ 
sorption  will  be. 

There  are  many  other  considerations 
necessary  to  be  taken’Jnto  account  before 
we  are  able  to  understand  the  various 
conditions  of  climate,  and  the  various 
phenomena  connected  with  the  formation 
of  rain,  cyclones,  and  the  like,  by  the 
play  of  this  radiant  energy. 

Nor  is  it  my  present  purpose  to  en¬ 
large  i^on  this.  Still  we  may  take  the 
simplest  case,  suggestively.  Suppose 
the  sun  and  earth  at  rest  in  space  ninety- 
three  millions  of  miles  apart  :  what 
would  happen  ?  The  rays  would  be  per¬ 
petually  pouring  down  with  great  force 
on  the  centre  of  the  half  of  the  earth’s 
surface  exposed  to  the  sun  :  that  con¬ 
dition  would  be  constant ;  one-half 
would  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  the 
other  would  never  see  it. 

The  air  and  water  subject  to  solar  in¬ 
fluence  would  be  expanded,  and  the 
water  evaporated,  causing  radiating  cur¬ 
rents,  rising  north,  south,  east,  and  west 
30 
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from  the  equator,  taking  directions 
towards  the  poles,  and  right  and  left, 
then  descending  and  returning. 

The  opposite  side  of  the  globe  would 
be  a  region  of  perpetual  cold  and  dark¬ 
ness,  with  no  plant  life,  no  evaporation, 
no  rain,  and  the  sea  probably  perpetu¬ 
ally  frozen.  The  place  for  man  would 
scarcely  be  there.  Now,  let  us  suppose 
the  earth  to  revolve  round  the  sun,  but 
not  rotate.  Each  part  would  be  turned 
once  to  the  sun  in  a  revolution,  and  it 
would  be  a  nice  intellectual  exercise  to 
calculate  the  probable  condition  of  our 
planet  under  such  circumstances. 

Take  another  step — a  fundamental  one 
— ^and  imagine  the  earth  to  rotate  once 
a  day,  as  we  know  it  does.  At  first  sight 
there  would  now  seem  everything  at 
once  perfect  and  easy  of  comprehension 
for  every  part  of  our  planet.  But  there 
are  many  things  to  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  before  we  get  our  perfect  mental 
conception  of  what  does  happen  with 
regard  to  the  solar  influence  in  causing 
all  those  marvellous  changes  on  which 
our  existence  depends. 

The  best  way  to  give  to  children  a  good 
concrete  image  of  the  motions  of  the  earth 
is  to  get  a  large  tub  of  water,  with  two 
globes  of  different  sizes  half  immersed. 
The  surface  of  the  water  is  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  a  combination  of  words  which  a 
child  shies  at,  but  w-hich  is  p>erfectly 
simple  if  represented  in  that  way.  The 
earth’s  orbit  may  be  represented  by  the 
path  of  the  smaller  ‘  globe  round  the 
larger  ;  and  if  this  path  be  elliptical,  we 
shall  have  ihc  line  of  apsides  diS  the  major 
axis  of  the  ellipse.  If  every  part  is  to 
receive  the  solar  radiation  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  earth’s  axis  must  be  ver¬ 
tical.  To  take  an  extreme  case  again, 
let  us  represent  Uranus,  the  axis  of 
which  planet  is  inclined  loo  degrees  to 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  by  a  globe 
rotating  round  a  horizontal  axis.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  in  two  positions  the  axis 
of  Uranus  is  pointed  straight  to  the  sun, 
and  that  for  a  long  period  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  planet  are  shut  off 
from  solar  radiation  altogether. 

What  are  the  actual  conditions  with 
regard  to  the  earth  ?  Its  axis  is  inclined 
twenty-three  degrees  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  the  earth  and  Mars  occupying 
an  intermediate  place  in  this  respect 
between  Jupiter  and  Uranus.  We  have 


a  year  in  which,  as  the  experiment  with 
the  electric  lamp  and  the  little  globe  fig¬ 
ured  to  us,  the  north  and  south  hemi¬ 
spheres  have  their  turns,  but  in  which  the 
north  pole  is  not  subjected  to  the  solar 
influence  as  the  north  pole  of  Uranus  is. 
The  rush  of  heated  air  from  the  equator, 
and  the  rush  of  cold  air  to  it,  combined 
with  this  unequal  movement  of  the  sur¬ 
face,  give  rise  to  a  special  set  of  phe¬ 
nomena.  As  a  point  at  the  equator 
moves  at  the  rate  of  several  miles  p>er 
second,  while  a  point  at  the  pole  does 
not  move  at  all,  we  have  a  north-east 
wind  known  as  the  north-east  trade- 
wind,  which  is  a  most  constant  climatic 
phenomenon.  In  the  same  way  we  have 
the  south-east  trade-wind  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  equator.  Outside  the 
region  of  the  trade-winds  is  the  region 
of  the  anti-trades,  which  are  the  return¬ 
ing  atmospheric  currents. 

If  we  combine  the  effect  of  the  winds 
and  of  evaporation  of  the  large  water 
surfaces,  we  have  at  once  explained  how 
it  is  that  there  exists  a  region  of  ice  and 
snow  at  the  p)oles,  and  another  of  per¬ 
petual  spring  in  the  tropics.  And  if  we 
consider  the  effect  of  the  enormous  land 
masses  trending  north  and  south,  break¬ 
ing  the  atmospheric  and  ocean  currents, 
we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  taking 
climates  as  we  find  them,  of  understand¬ 
ing  how  the  climate  of  Ireland,  for  in¬ 
stance,  vastly  differs  from  that  of  Russia 
in  the  same  latitude. 

In  this  way,  then,  we  have  the  radi¬ 
ations  moulded  into  daily  changes  by  the 
earth’s  rotation  and  into  yearly 'ones  by 
its  revolution  ;  but  there  is  another  pos¬ 
sible  change,  concerning  which  I  can 
find  nothing  in  any  book  whatever.  Is 
the  radiation  of  the  sun  constant  t  The 
more  we  study  the  stars  of  heaven,  the 
more  we  detect  their  variability,  and  the 
more  we  are  able  to  study  the  beautiful 
laws  on  which  their  variability  depends. 
Their  atmospheres,  probably  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  very  small  difference  of  tem¬ 
perature,  became  opaque  or  translucent 
to  radiation,  and  hence  the  planets  de¬ 
pending  upon  them  must  have  a  change 
in  the  radiation  which  they  receive.  We 
knqw  that  the  sun  is  a  variable  star,  it 
has  sun-spots  with  periods  of  eleven 
years.  We  know  that  the  earth’s  mag¬ 
netism  ebbs  and  flows  with  the  sun- 
spKJts,  and  that  the  rainfall  and  cyclones 
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are  connected  with  them.  Mr.  Meldrum, 
a  very  distinguished  meteorologist,  has 
drawn  two  curves,  the  one  representing 
the  number  of  sun-spots  visible  at  any 
time,  and  the  other  the  number  of 
wrecked  vessels  entering  Port  Louis,  and 
the  curves  are  identical.  The  cyclones 
are  most  intense  when  the  sun-spots  are 
most  intense. 

It  was  formerly  imagined  that  because 
the  sun-spots  were  black,  they  stopped 
the  radiation  of  the  sun  ;  but  this  is 
probably  erroneous,  and  the  sun-spots 
may  be  considered  as  indications  of  in¬ 
creased  activity  or  great  radiation  of  the 
sun. 

Mr.  Blandford  suggests,  that  since 
three-fourths  of  the  earth’s  surface  is 
covered  with  water,  the  effect  of  in¬ 
creased  radiation  is  increased  evapora¬ 
tion,  cloud,  and  rainfall.  Clouds  would 
intercept  a  large  jjroportion  of  solar 
heat,  tending  further  to  decrease  the 
temperature.  It  follows  that  the  whole 
increase  of  the  sun’s  heat,  and  something 
more,  is  absorbed  by  evaporation,  and 
by  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 
Thus,  we  may  infer  that  the  planets 
Mercury  and  Venus  may  enjoy  an  equa¬ 
ble  temperature.  The  question  has  yet 
to  be  determined,  whether  we  shall  be 
justified,  by  observations,  in  putting  this 
possible  change  in  the  solar  activities  side 
by  side  with  those  other  changes  due  to 
the  earth’s  motion  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  earth’s  motion  in  changing 
the  amount  of  received  radiation. 

In  the  past  history  of  our  planet,  we 
have  most  indubitable  records  left  of 
great  changes  of  climate  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  If  you  will  read  a  few 
chapters  of  that  wonderful  work, 
“  Lyell’s  Principles  of  Geology,”  you 
will  get  such  hard  facts  as  the  finding  of 
fossilized  tropical  plants  in  Greenland, 
and  the  like.  It  is  not  my  duty  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  solve  the  difficult  problems  here 
presented,  but  merely  to  refer  briefly  to 
those  astronomical  considerations  which 
may  affect  climate  as  we  know  it  now 
and  as  it  may  have  been  in  past  time. 
In  these  the  changes  of  land  surface  may 
have  a  geat  influence  ;  the  poles  are  the 
great  condensers,  and  we  have  at  both 
poles  land  surfaces,  but  if  we  had  all  the 
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land  at  the  equator,  we  should  lack  those 
condensers. 

If  the  earth’s  orbit  were  i>erfectly  cir¬ 
cular  and  changeless,  there  could  be  no 
possible  astronomical  change  of  climate. 
But  assume  an  ellipticity,  and  that 
hemisphere  which  has  its  summer  at 
perihelion  must  have  a  climate  differing 
from  the  other.  Now  we  know  that 
there  are  two  very  distinct  changes  go¬ 
ing  on,  which  may  cause  change  of  cli¬ 
mate.  Owing  to  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  the  inclination  of  the  earth’s 
axis,  though  regarded  as  pretty  nearly 
constant,  is  not  constant  when  we  deal 
with  long  periods.  There  is  a  wobbling 
of  the  earth,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  which 
in  25,000  years  causes  the  axis  to  turn 
exactly  once  round,  so  that  starting  with 
a  favorable  condition  for  say  the  south¬ 
ern  hemisphere,  in  12,00c  years  that  fa¬ 
vorable  condition  would  be  transferred 
to  the  northern  one.  Another  cause 
for  change  of  climate,  very  nearly  the 
same  in  effect  though  widely  different 
in  cause,  is  that  the  line  from  perihelion 
to  aphelion  (the  line  of  apsides)  is  also 
slightly  moving,  so  that  however  the 
planet  might  be  situated  at  any  one 
time  with  regard  to  the  north  or  south 
polar  climate,  even  if  we  suppose  there 
is  no  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  still 
this  revolution  of  the  line  of  apsides 
will  as  effectively  bring  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  to  the  other  hemisphere. 

Again,  the  ellipticity  of  the  orbit  is 
not  constant.  The  ellipticity  now  pro¬ 
duces  a  difference  of  three  millions  of 
miles,  but  it  may  amount  to  thirteen 
millions.  On  this  point  I  would  refer 
you  to  “  Climate  and  Time,”  by  Mr. 
Croll.  With  a  difference  between  the 
points  of  perihelion  and  aphelion  of 
three  and  thirteen  millions  of  miles, 
there  would  be  a  difference  of  one-fifth 
between  the  amount  of  solar  radiation, 
on  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  planet. 
Mr.  Croll  gives  an  interesting  table,  in 
which  he  shows  that  a  million  years 
before  the  present  time  the  difference 
of  distance  was  two  and  three-quarter 
millions  of  miles,  a  little  less  than  now, 
but  that  800,000  years  ago  che  differ¬ 
ence  was  thirteen  millions. 

In  all  these  respects  of  course  after 
we  have  grasped  all  the  influences  and 
all  the  changes  of  that  influence  which. 
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we  receive  from  the  sun,  we  can  match 
them  with  few  facts  connected  with  the 
sister  planets.  We  do  not  thus  learn  to 
know  our  position  in  the  solar  family 
better,  but  we  see  not  dimly  and  darkly, 
but  face  to  face,  how  utterly  depend¬ 
ent  we  are  upon  the  centre  of  the  system. 
The  whole  mechanism  of  the  earth  is 
driven  by  the  sun. 

I  an^  one  of  those  who  believe  that  it 
is  only  by  taking  this  intimate  connec¬ 


tion  between  sun  and  earth  into  con¬ 
sideration  that  any  great  advance  in 
Physiography  is  possible.  The  grand 
drama  of  the  formation  of  the  earth  is 
being  still  played  in  the  sun  if  we  had 
eyes  to  see  it.  Our  meteorology,  which 
hitherto  has  not  taken  the  known  solar 
changes  into  account,  must  be  remod¬ 
elled  in  the  light  of  modem  science. — 
Good  Words. 


T,  • 


AT  THE  CONVENT  GATE. 

BY  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 

Wistaria  blossoms  trail  and  fall 
Above  the  length  of  barrier  wall ; 

And  softly,  now  and  then. 

The  shy,  staid-breasted  doves  will  flit 
From  roof  to  gateway-top,  and  sit 
And  watch  the  ways  of  men. 

The  gate’s  ajar.  If  one  ipight  peep  ! 

Ah,  what  a  haunt  of  rest  and  sleep 
The  shadowy  garden  seems  ! 

And  note  how  dimly  to  and  fro 
The  grave,  grey-hooded  Sisters  go. 

Like  figures  seen  in  dreams. 

Look,  there  is  one  that  tells  her  beads  ; 
And  yonder  one  apart  that  reads 
A  tiny  missal’s  page  ; 

And  see,  beside  the  well,  the  two 
That,  kneeling,  strive  to  lure  anew 
The  magpie  to  its  cage  ! 

Not  beautiful — not  all !  But  each 
With  that  mild  grace,  outlying  speech. 
Which  comes  of  even  blood  ; — 

The  Veil  unseen  that  women  wear 
With  heart-whole  thought,  and  quiet  care. 
And  hope  of  higher  good. 

“  A  placid  life — a  peaceful  life  ! 

^Vhat  need  to  these  the  name  of  Wife  ? 

What  gentler  task  (I  said) — 

What  worthier^— e’en  your  arts  among — 
Than  tend  the  sick,  and  teach  the  young. 
And  give  the  hungry  bread  ?” 

“  No  worthier  task  !”  re-echoes  She, 

Who  (closelier  clinging)  turns  with  me 
To  face  the  road  again  : 

— And  yet,  in  that  warm  heart  of  hers, 
She  means  the  doves’,  for  she  prefers 
To  “  watch  the  ways  of  men.” 


Comhill  Magasine. 
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CHAPTERS  ON  SOCIALISM. 
BY  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 


Preliminary  Notice. 

It  was  in  the  year  1869  that,  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  degree  in  which,  even 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  when  the 
world  seemed  so  wholly  occupied  with 
other  matters,  the  socialist  ideas  of 
speculative  thinkers  had  spread  among 
the  workers  in  every  civilised  country, 
Mr.  Mill  formed  the  design  of  writing  a 
book  on  Socialism.  Convinced  that  the 
inevitable  tendencies  of  modern  society 
must  be  to  bring  the  questions  involved 
in  it  always  more  and  more  to  the  front, 
he  thought  it  of  great  practical  conse¬ 
quence  that  they  should  be  thoroughly 
and  impartially  considered,  and  the 
lines  pointed  out  by  which  the  best  spec¬ 
ulatively-tested  theories  might,  without 
prolongation  of  suffering  on  the  one 
hand,  or  unnecessary  disturbance  on 
the  other,  be  applied  to  the  existing 
order  of  things.  He  therefore  planned 
a  work  which  should  go  exhaustively 
through  the  whole  subject,  point  by 
point ;  and  the  four  chapters  now  printed 
are  the  first  rough  drafts  thrown  down 
towards  the  foundation  of  that  work. 
These  chapters  might  not,  when  the 
work  came  to  be  completely  written  out 
and  then  re-written,  according  to  the 
author’s  habit,  have  appeared  in  the 
present  order  ;  they  might  have  been 
incorporated  into  different  parts  of  the 
work.  It  has  not  been  without  hesita¬ 
tion  that  I  have  yielded  to  the  urgent 
wish  of  the  editor  of  this  Review  to  give 
these  chapters  to  the  world ;  but  I 
have  complied  with  his  request  be¬ 
cause,  while  they  appear  to  me  to  possess 
^great  intrinsic  value  as  well  as  special 
application  to  the  problems  now  forcing 
themselves  on  public  attention,  they  will 
not,  I  believe,  detract  even  from  the 
mere  literary  reputation  of  their  author, 
but  will  rather  form  an  example  of  the 
patient  labor  with  which  good  work  is 
done.  Helen  Taylor. 

January^  1879. 


Introductory. 

In  the  peat  country  beyond  the  At¬ 
lantic,  which  is  now  well-nigh  the  most 


powerful  country  in  the  world,  and  will 
soon  be  indisputably  so,  manhood  suf¬ 
frage  prevails.  Such  is  also  the  po¬ 
litical  qualification  of  France  since  1848, 
and  has  become  that  of  the  German 
Confederation,  though  not  of  all  the  sev¬ 
eral  states  compiosing  it.  In  Great 
Britain  the  suffrage  is  not  yet  so  widely 
extended,  but  the  last  Reform  Act  ad¬ 
mitted  within  what  is  called  the  pale  of 
the  Constitution  so  large  a  bodyjof  those 
who  live  on  weekly  wages,  that  as  soon 
and  as  often  as  these  shall  choose  to  act 
together  as  a  class,  and  exert  for  any 
common  object  the  whole  of  the  elec¬ 
toral  power  which  our  present  institu¬ 
tions  give  them,  they  will  exercise, 
though  not  a  complete  ascendancy,  a 
very  peat  influence  on  legislation.  Now 
these  are  the  very  class  which,  in  the  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  the  higher  ranks,  are  said  to 
have  no  stake  in  the  country.  Of  course 
they  have  in  reality  the  peatest  stake, 
since  their  daily  bread  depends  on  its 
prosperity.  But  they  are  not  engaged 
(we  laay  call  it  bribed)  by  any  peculiar 
interest  of  their  own,  to  the  support  of 
property  as  it  is,  least  of  all  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  inequalities  of  property.  So 
far  as  their  power  reaches,  or  may  here¬ 
after  reach,  the  laws  of  property  have  to 
depend  for  suppiort  upon  consideration 
of  a  public  nature,  upon  the  estimate 
made  of  their  conduciveness  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare,  and  not  upon  motives  of  a 
mere  personal  character  operating  on 
the  minds  of  those  who  have  control 
over  the  Government. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  peatness  of 
this  change  is  as  yet  by  no  means  com¬ 
pletely  realised,  either  by  those  who  op¬ 
posed,  or  by  those  who  effected  our  last 
constitutional  reform.  To  say  the 
truth,  the  perceptions  of  Englishmen  are 
of  late  somewhat  blunted  as  to  the  ten¬ 
dencies  of  political  changes.  They  have 
seen  so  many  changes  made,  from 
which,  while  only  in  prospect,  vast  ex¬ 
pectations  were  entertained,  both  of 
evil  and  of  good,  while  the  results  of 
either  kind  that  actually  followed 
seemed  far  short  of  what  had  been  pre¬ 
dicted,  that  they  have  come  to  feel  as  if 
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it  were  the  nature  of  political  changes 
not  to  fulfil  expectation,  and  have  fallen 
into  a  habit  of  half-unconscious  belief 
that  such  changes,  when ’they  take  place 
without  .a  violent  revolution,  do  not 
much  or  permanently  disturb  in  prac¬ 
tice  the  course  of  things  habitual  to  the 
country.  This,  however,  is  but  a  super¬ 
ficial  view  either  of  the  past  or  of  the 
future.  The  various  reforms  of  the  last 
two  generations  have  been  at  least  as 
fruitful  in  important  consequences  as 
was  foretold.  The  predictions  were 
often  erroneous  as  to  the  suddenness  of 
the  effects,  and  sometimes  even  as  to  the 
kind  of  effect.  We  laugh  at  the  vain 
expectations  of  those  who  thought  that 
Catholic  emancipation  would  tranquillise 
Ireland,  or  reconcile  it  to  British  rule. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832,  few  continued  to 
think  either  that  it  would  remove  every 
important  practical  grievance,  or  that  it 
had  opened  the  door  to  universal  suf¬ 
frage.  But  five-and-twenty  years  more 
of  its  operation  have  given  scope  for  a 
large  development  of  its  indirect  work¬ 
ing,  which  is  much  more  momentous 
than  the  direct.  Sudden  effects  in  his¬ 
tory  are  generally  superficial.  Causes 
which  go  deep  down  into  the  rqpts  of 
future  events  produce  the  most  serious 
parts  of  their  effect  only  slowly,  and 
have,  therefore,  time  to  become  a  part 
of  the  familiar  order  of  things  before 
general  attention  is  called  to  the  changes 
they  are  producing  ;  since,  when  the 
changes  do  become  evident,  they  are 
often  not  seen,  by  cursory  observers,  to 
be  in  any  ])eculiar  manner  connected 
with  the  cause.  The  remoter  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  new  political  fact  are  sel¬ 
dom  understood  when  they  occur,  ex¬ 
cept  when  they  have  been  appreciated 
beforehand. 

This  timely  appreciation  is  particu¬ 
larly  easy  in  respect  to  the  tendencies 
of  the  change  made  in  our  institutions 
by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867.  The  great 
increase  of  electoral  power  which  the 
Act  places  within  the  reach  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  is  permanent.  The  circum¬ 
stances  which  have  caused  them,  thus 
far,  to  make  a  very  limited  use  of  that 
power,  are  essentially  temporary.  It  is 
known  even  to  the  most  inobservant, 
that  the  working  classes  have,  and  are 
likely  to  have,  political  objects  which 


concern  them  as  working  classes,  and  on 
which  they  believe,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  the  interest  and  opinions  of  the 
other  powerful  classes  are  opposed  to 
theirs.  However  much  their  pursuit  of 
these  objects  may  be  for  the  present  re¬ 
tarded  by  want  of  electoral  organization, 
by  dissensions  among  themselves,  or  by 
their  not  having  reduced  as  yet  their 
wishes  into  a  sufficiently  definite  practi¬ 
cal  shape,  it  is  as  certain  as  anything  in 
piolitics  can  be,  that  they  will  before 
long  find  the  means  of  making  their  col¬ 
lective  electoral  power  effectively  instru¬ 
mental  to  the  promotion  of  their  collect¬ 
ive  objects.  And  when  they  do  so,  it 
will  not  be  in  the  disorderly  and  ineffect¬ 
ive  way  which  belongs  to  a  pieople  not 
habituated  to  the  use  of  legal  and  con¬ 
stitutional  machinery,  nor  will  it  be  by 
the  impulse  of  a  mere  instinct  of  level¬ 
ling.  The  instruments  will  be  the  press, 
public  meetings  and  associations,  and 
the  return  to  Parliament  of  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  persons  pledged  to 
the  political  aims  of  the  working  classes. 
The  political  aims  will  themselves  be 
determined  by  definite  political  doc¬ 
trines  ;  for  politics  are  now  scientifically 
studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
w’orking  classes,  and  opinions  conceived 
in  the  special  interest  of  those  classes 
are  organized  into  systems  and  creeds 
w  hich  lay  claim  to  a  place  on  the  plat¬ 
form  of  political  philosophy,  by  the 
same  right  as  the  systems  elaborat¬ 
ed  by  previous  thinkers.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  impKjrtance  that  all  reflecting 
persons  should  take  into  early  consider¬ 
ation  what  these  popular  political  creeds 
are  likely  to  be,  and  that^  every  single 
article  of  them  should  be  brought  under 
the  fullest  light  of  investigation  and 
discussion,  so  that,  if  possible,  when 
the  time  shall  be  ripe,  whatever  is  right 
in  them  may  be  adopted,  and  what  is, 
wrong  rejected  by  general  consent,  and 
that  instead  of  a  hostile  conflict,  physi¬ 
cal  or  only  moral,  between  the  old  and 
the  new’,  the  best  parts  of  both  may  be 
combined  in  a  renovated  social  fabric. 
At  the  ordinary  pace  of  those  great  so¬ 
cial  changes  which  are  not  effected  by 
physical  violence,  we  have  before  us  an 
interval  of  about  a  generation,  on  the 
due  employment  of  which  it  depends 
whether  the  accommodation  of  social  in¬ 
stitutions  to  the  altered  state  of  human 
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society,  shall  be  the  work  of  wise  fore¬ 
sight,  or  of  a  conflict  of  opposite  preju¬ 
dices.  The  future  of  mankind  will  be 
gravely  imperilled,  if  great  questions 
are  left  to  be  fought  over  between  ig¬ 
norant  change  and  ignorant  opposition 
to  change. 

And  the  discussion  that  is  now  re¬ 
quired  is  one  that  must  go  down  to  the 
very  first  principles  of  existing  society. 
The  fundamental  doctrines  which  were 
assumed  as  incontestable  by  former  gen¬ 
erations,  are  now'  put  again  on  their 
trial.  Until  the  present  age,  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  property  in  the  shape  in  which  it 
has  been  handed  down  from  the  past, 
had  not,  except  by  a  few  speculative 
writers,  been  brought  seriously  into 
question,  because  the  conflicts  of  the 
past  have  always  been  conflicts  between 
classes,  both  of  which  had  a  stake  in 
the  existing  constitution  of  property. 
It  will  not  be  possible  to  go  on  longer 
in  this  manner.  When  the  discussion 
includes  classes  who  have  next  to  no 
property  of  their  own,  and  are  only  in¬ 
terested  in  the  institution  so  far  as  it  is 
a  public  benefit,  they  will  not  allow  any¬ 
thing  to  be  taken  for  granted — certainly 
not  the  principle  of  private  property, 
the  legitimacy  and  utility  of  which  are 
denied  by  many  of  the  reasoners  who 
look  out  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
working  classes.  Those  classes  will  cer¬ 
tainly  demand  that  the  subject,  in  all  its 
parts,  shall  be  reconsidered  from  the 
foundation  ;  that  all  proposals  for  doing 
without  the  institution,  and  all  modes  of 
modifying  it  which  have  the  appearance 
of  being  favorable  to  the  interest  of 
the  working  classes,  shall  receive  the 
fullest  consideration  and  discussion  be¬ 
fore  it  is  decided  that  the  subject  must 
remain  as  it  is.  As  far  as  this  country 
is  concerned,  the  dispositions  of  the 
working  classes  have  as  yet  manifested 
themselves  hostile  only  to  certain  out¬ 
lying  portions  of  the  proprietary  system. 
Many  of  them  desire  to  withdraw  ques¬ 
tions  of  wages  from  the  freedom  of  con¬ 
tract,  which  is  one  of  the  ordinary  attri¬ 
butions  of  private  property.  The  more 
aspiring  of  them  deny  that  land  is  a 
proper  subject  for  private  appropriation, 
and  have  commenced  an  agitation  for 
its  resumption  by  the  State.  With  this 
is  combined,  in  the  speeches  of  some 
of  the  agitators,  a  denunciation  of  what 


they  term  usury,  but  without  any  defi¬ 
nition  of  what  they  mean  by  the  name  ; 
and  the  cry  does  not  seem  to  be  of  home 
origin,  but  to  have  been  caught  up 
from  the  intercourse  which  has  recently 
commenced  through  the  Labor  Con¬ 
gresses  and  the  International  Society, 
with  the  continental  Socialists  who  ob¬ 
ject  to  all  interest  on  money,  and  deny 
the  legitimacy  of  deriving  an  income  in 
any  form  from  property  apart  from  la¬ 
bor.  This  doctrine  does  not  not  as  yet 
show  signs  of  being  widely  prevalent  in 
Great  Britain,  but  the  soil  is  well  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  the  seeds  of  this  de¬ 
scription  which  are  widely  scattered  from 
those  foreign  countries  where  large, 
general  theories,  and  schemes  of  vast 
promise,  instead  of  inspiring  distrust, 
are  essential  to  the  popularity  of  a  cause. 
It  is  in  France,  Germany,  and  Switzer¬ 
land  that  anti-property  doctrines  in  the 
widest  sense  have  drawn  large  bodies  of 
working  men  to  rally  round  them.  In 
these  countries  nearly  all  those  who  aim 
at  reforming  society  in  the  interest  of 
the  working  classes  profess  themselves 
Socialists,  a  designation  under  which 
schemes  of  very  diverse  character  are 
comprehended  and  confounded,  but 
which  implies  at  least  a  remodelling 
generally  approaching  to  abolition  of  the 
institution  of  private  property.  And  it 
would  probably  be  found  that  even  in 
England  the  more  prominent  and  active 
leaders  of  the  working  classes  are 
usually  in  their  private  creed  Socialists 
of  one  order  or  another,  though  being, 
like  most  English  politicians,  better 
aware  than  their  Continental  brethren 
that  great  and  permanent  changes  in 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  mankind  are 
not  to  be  accomplished  by  a  coup  de 
main,  they  direct  their  practical  efforts 
towards  ends  which  seem  within  easier 
reach,  and  are  content  to  hold  back  all 
extreme  theories  until  there  has  been 
experience  of  the  operation  of  the  same 
principles  on  a  partial  scale.  While 
such  continues  to  be  the  character  of 
the  English  working  classes,  as  it  is  of 
Englishmen  in  general,  they  are  not 
likely  to  rush  headlong  into  the  reckless 
extremities  of  some  of  the  foreign  So¬ 
cialists,  who,  even  in  sober  Switzerland, 
proclaim  themselves  content  to  begin  by 
simple  subversion,  leaving  the  subse¬ 
quent  reconstruction  to  take  care  of  it- 
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self  ;  and  by  subversion  they  mean  not 
only  the  annihilation  of  all  government, 
but  getting  all  property  of  all  kinds  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  possessors  to  be  used 
for  the  general  benefit ;  but  in  what 
mode  it  will,  they  say,  be  time  enough 
afterwards  to  decide. 

The  avowal  of  this  doctrine  by  a  pub¬ 
lic  newspaper,  the  organ  of  an  associa¬ 
tion  fZ<*  SolidariiS,  published  at  Neu- 
ch&tel),  is  one  of  the  most  curious  signs 
of  the  times.  The  leaders  of  the  English 
working  men — whose  delegates  at  the 
congresses  of  Geneva  and  Bale  contribut¬ 
ed  much  the  greatest  part  of  such  practi¬ 
cal  common  sense  as  was  shown  there — 
are  not  likely  to  begin  deliberately  by  an¬ 
archy,  w’ithout  having  formed  any  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  what  form  of  society  should  be 
established  in  the  room  of  the  old.  But  it 
is  evident  that  whatever  they  do  propose 
can  only  be  properly  judged,  and  the 
grounds  of  the  judgment  made  convinc¬ 
ing  to  the  general  mind,  on  the  basis 
of  a  previous  survey  of  the  two  rival 
theories,  that  of  private  property  and 
that  of  Socialism,  one  or  other  of  which 
must  necessarily  furnish  most  of  the 
premises  in  the  discussion.  Before, 
therefore,  we  can  usefully  discuss  this 
class  of  questions  in  detail,  it  will  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  examine  from  their  founda¬ 
tions  the  general  questions  raised  by  So¬ 
cialism.  And  this  examination  should 
be  made  without  any  hostile  prejudice. 
However  irrefutable  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  laws  of  property  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  those  to  whom  they  have  the 
double  prestige  of  immemorial  custom 
and  of  f>ersonal  interest,  nothing  is  more 
natural  thanthataw'orkingman  who  has 
begun  to  speculate  on  politics,  should 
regard  them  in  a  very  different  light. 
Having,  after  long  struggles,  attained  in 
some  countries,  and  nearly  attained  in 
others,  the  point  at  which  for  them,  at 
least,  there  is  no  further  progress  to 
make  in  the  department  of  purely  po- 
itical  rights,  is  it  possible  that  the  less 
fortunate  classes  among  the  “  adult 
males”  should  not  ask  themselves 
whether  progress  ought  to  stop  there  ? 
Notwithstanding,  all  that  has  l>een  done, 
and  all  that  seems  likely  to  be  done,  in 
the  extension  of  franchises,  a  few  are 
bom  to  great  riches,  and  the  many  to  a 
penury,  made  only  more  grating  by  con¬ 
trast.  No  longer  enslaved  or  made  de¬ 


pendent  by  force  of  law,  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  are  so  by  force  of  poverty  ;  they 
are  still  chained  to  a  place,  to  an  occu¬ 
pation,  and  to  conformity  with  the  will 
of  an  employer,  and  debarred  by  the  ac¬ 
cident  of  birth  both  from  the  enjoy¬ 
ments,  and  from  the  mental  and  moral 
advantages,  which  others  inherit  without 
exertion  and  independently  of  desert. 
That  this  is  an  evil  equal  to  almost  any 
of  those  against  which  mankind  have 
hitherto  struggled,  the  poor  are  not 
wrong  in  believing.  Is  it  a  necessary 
evil  ?  They  are  told  so  by  those  who  do 
not  feel  it — by  those  who  have  gained 
the  prizes  in  the  lottery  of  life.  But  it 
w’as  also  said  that  slavery,  that  despo¬ 
tism,  that  all  the  privileges  of  oligarchy 
w’ere  necessary.  All  the  successive 
steps  that  have  been  made  by  the  poorer 
classes,  partly  won  from  the  better  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  powerful,  partly  extorted 
from  their  fears,  and  partly  bought  w'ith 
money,  or  attained  in  exchange  for  sup¬ 
port  given  to  one  section  of  the  power¬ 
ful  in  its  quarrrels  with  another,  had  the 
strongest  prejudices  opposed  to  them 
beforehand  ;  but  their  acquisition  was  a 
sign  of  power  gained  by  the  subordinate 
classes,  a  means  to  those  classes  of  ac¬ 
quiring  more  ;  it  consequently  drew  to 
those  classes  a  certain  share  of  the  re¬ 
spect  accorded  to  power,  and  produced 
a  corresponding  modification  in  the 
creed  of  society  respecting  them  ;  what¬ 
ever  advantages  they  succeeded  in  ac¬ 
quiring  came  to  be  considered  their 
due,  while,  of  those  which  they  had  not 
yet  attained,  they  continued  to  be 
deemed  unworthy.  The  classes,  there¬ 
fore,  which  the  system  of  society  makes 
subordinate,  have  little  reason  to  put 
faith  in  any  of  the  maxims  which  the 
same  system  of  society  may  have  es¬ 
tablished  as  principles.  Considering 
hat  the  opinions  of  mankind  have  been 
found  so  wonderfully  flexible,  have  al¬ 
ways  tended  to  consecrate  existing  facts, 
and  to  declare  what  did  not  yet  exist, 
either  p)emicious  or  impracticable,  what 
assurance  have  those  classes  that  the 
distinction  of  rich  and  poor  is  grounded 
on  a  more  imp>erative  necessity  than 
those  other  ancient  and  long-established 
facts,  which,  having  been  abolished,  are 
now  condemned  even  by  those  who  for¬ 
merly  profited  by  them  ?  This  cannot 
be  taken  on  the  word  of  an  interested 
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party.  The  working  classes  are  entitled 
to  claim  that  the  whole  field  of  social 
institutions  should  be  re-examined,  and 
every  question  considered  as  if  it  now 
arose  for  the  first  time  ;  with  the  idea 
constantly  in  view  that  the  persons  who 
are  to  be  convinced  are  not  those  who 
owe  their  ease  and  importance  to  the 
present  system,  but  persons  who  have 
no  other  interest  in  the  matter  than  ab¬ 
stract  justice  and  the  general  good  of 
the  community.  It  should  be  the  ob¬ 
ject  to  ascertain  what  institutions  of 
property  would  be  established  by  an  un¬ 
prejudiced  legislator,  absolutely  impar¬ 
tial  between  the  possessors  of  property 
and  the  non-possessors  ;  and  to  defend 
and  justify  them  by  the  reasons  which 
would  really  influence  such  a  legislator, 
and  not  by  such  as  have  the  appearance 
of  being  got  up  to  make  out  a  case  for 
what  already  exists.  Such  rights  or 
privileges  of  property  as  will  not  stand 
this  test  will,  sooner  or  later,  have  to  be 
given  up.  An  impartial  hearing  ought, 
moreover,  to  be  given  to  all  objections 
against  property  itself.  •  All  evils  and 
inconveniences  attaching  to  the  institu¬ 
tion  in  its  best  form  ought  to  be  frankly 
admitted,  and  the  best  remedies  or  pal¬ 
liatives  applied  which  human  intelli¬ 
gence  is  able  to  devise.  And  all  plans 
proposed  by  social  reformers,  under 
whatever  name  designated,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  attaining  the  benefits  aimed  at 
by  the  institution  of  property  without 
its  inconveniences,  should  be  examined 
with  the  same  candor,  not  prejudged  as 
absurd  or  impracticable. 

Socialist  Objections  to  the  Pres¬ 
ent  Order  of  Society. 

As  in  all  proposals  for  change  there 
are  two  elements  to  be  considered — 
that  which  is  to  be  changed,  and  that 
which  it  is  to  be  changed  to — so  in  So¬ 
cialism  considered  generally,  and  in 
each  of  its  varieties  taken  separately, 
there  are  two  parts  to  be  distinguished, 
the  one  negative  and  critical,  the  other 
constructive.  There  is  first,  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  Socialism  on  existing  institu¬ 
tions  and  practices  and  on  their  results  ; 
and  secondly,  the  various  plans  which 
it  has  propounded  for  doing  better.  In 
the  former  all  the  different  schools  of 
Socialism  are  at  one.  They  agree  al¬ 
most  to  identity  in  the  faults  which  they 


find  with  the  economical  order  of  exist¬ 
ing  society.  Up  to  a  certain  point  also 
they  entertain  the  same  general  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  remedy  to  be  provided  for 
those  faults  ;  but  in  the  details  notwith¬ 
standing  this  general  agreement,  there  is 
a  wide  disparity.  It  will  be  both  natu¬ 
ral  and  convenient,  in  attempting  an  es¬ 
timate  of  their  doctrines,  to  begin  with 
the  negative  portion  which  is  common  to 
them  all,  and  to  postpone  all  mention 
of  their  differences  until  we  arrive  at 
that  second  part  of  their  undertaking, 
in  which  alone  they  seriously  differ. 

This  first  part  of  our  task  is  by  no 
means  difficult  ;  since  it  consists  only 
in  an  enumeration  of  existing  evils.  Of 
these  there  is  no  scarcity,  and  most  of 
them  are  by  no  means  obscure  or  mys¬ 
terious.  Many  of  them  are  the  veriest 
commonplaces  of  moralists,  though  the 
roots  even  of  these  lie  deeper  than  mor¬ 
alists  usually  attempt  to  penetrate.  So 
various  are  they  that  the  only  difficulty 
is  to  make  any  approach  to  an  exhaust¬ 
ive  catalogue.  We  shall  content  our¬ 
selves  for  the  present  with  mentioning  a 
few  of  the  principal.  And  let  one  thing 
be  remembered  by  the  reader.  When 
item  after  item  of  the  enumeration 
passes  before  him,  and  he  finds  one 
fact  after  another  which  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  include  among  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  nature  urged  as  an  accusa¬ 
tion  against  social  institutions,  he  is  not 
entitl^  to  cry  unfairness,  and  to  protest 
that  the  evils  complained  of  are  inherent 
in  Man  and  Society,  and  are  such  as  no 
arrangements  can  remedy.  To  assett 
this  would  be  to  beg  the  very  question  at 
issue.  No  one  is  more  ready  than  So¬ 
cialists  to  admit — they  affirm  it ! indeed 
much  more  decidedly  than  truth  war¬ 
rants — that  the  evils  they  complain  of 
are  irremediable  in  the  present  constitu¬ 
tion  of  society.  They  propose  to  consider 
whether  some  other  form  of  society  may 
be  devised  which  would  not  be  liable  to 
those  evils,  or  would  be  liable  to  them 
in  a  much  less  degree.  Those  who  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  present  order  of  society,  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  whole,  and  who  accept  as 
an  alternative  the  possibility  of  a  total 
change,  have  a  right  to  set  down  all  the 
evils  which  at  present  exist  in  society  as 
part  of  their  case,  whether  these  are  appa¬ 
rently  attributable  to  social  arrangements 
or  not,  provided  they  do  not  flow  from 
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physical  laws  which  human  power  is  not 
adequate,  or  human  knowledge  has  not 
yet  learned,  to  counteract.  Moral  evils, 
and  such  physical  evils  as  would  be  reme¬ 
died  if  all  persons  did  as  they  ought,  are 
fairly  chargeable  against  the  state  of  so¬ 
ciety  which  admits  of  them  ;  and  are 
valid  as  arguments  until  it  is  shown  that 
any  other  state  of  society  would  involve 
an  equal  or  greater  amount  of  such  evils. 
In  the  opinion  of  Socialists,  the  present 
arrangements  of  society  in  respect  to 
Property,  and  the  Production  and  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  Wealth,  are,  as  means  to 
the  general  good,  a  total  failure.  They 
say  that  there  is  an  enormous  mass  of 
evil  which  these  arrangements  do  not 
succeed  in  preventing  ;  that  the  good, 
either  moral  or  physical,  which  they  real¬ 
ise  is  wretchedly  small  compared  with 
the  amount  of  exertion  employed,  and 
that  even  this  small  amount  o(  good  is 
brought  about  by  means  which  are  full 
of  pernicious  consequences,  moral  and 
physical. 

First  among  existing  social  evils  may 
be  mentioned  the  evil  of  Poverty.  The 
institution  of  Property  is  upheld  and 
commended  principally  as  being  the 
means  by  w'hich  labor  and  frugality  are 
insured  their  reward,  and  mankind  en¬ 
abled  to  emerge  from  indigence.  ,It  may 
be  so  ;  most  Socialists  allow  that  it  has 
been  so  in  earlier  periods  of  history. 
But  if  the  institution  can  do  nothing 
more  or  better  in  this  respect  than  it 
has  hitherto  done,  its  capabilities,  they 
afhrm,  are  very  insignificant.  What 
proportion  of  the  population,  in  the 
most  civilised  countries  of  Europe,  en¬ 
joy  in  their  own  persons  anything  worth 
naming  of  the  benefits  of  property  ?  It 
may  be  said,  that  but  for  property  in 
the  hands  of  their  employers  they  would 
be  without  daily  bread  ;  but,  though 
this  be  conceded,  at  least  their  daily 
bread  is  all  that  they  have  ;  and  that 
often  in  insufficient  quantity  ;  almost 
always  of  inferior  quality  ;  and  with  no 
assurance  of  continuing  to  have  it  all  ; 
an  immense  proportion  of  the  industrious 
cla.sses  being  at  some  p>eriod  or  other  of 
their  lives  (and  all  being  liable  to  be¬ 
come)  dependent,  at  least  temporarily, 
on  legal  or  voluntary  charity.  Any  at¬ 
tempt  to  depict  the  miseries  of  indigence, 
or  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  man¬ 
kind  who  in  the  nlost  advanced  coun¬ 


tries  are  habitually  given  up  during  their 
whole  existence  to  its  physical  and 
moral  sufferings,  would  be  superfluous 
here.  This  may  be  left  .to  philanthro¬ 
pists,  who  have  painted  these  miseries  in 
colors  sufficiently  strong.  Suffice  it  to 
say  !that  the  condition  of  .numbers  in 
civilised  Europe,  and  even  in  England 
and  France,  is  more  wretched  than  that 
of  most  tribes  of  savages  who  are  known 
to  us. 

It  may  be  said  that  of  this  hard  lot  no 
one  has  any  reason  to  complain,  because 
it  befalls  those  only  who  are  outstripped 
by  others,  from  inferiority  of  energy  or 
of  prudence.  This,  even  were  it  true, 
would  be  a  very  small  alleviation  of  the 
evil.  If  some  Nero  or  Domitian  were 
to  require  a  hundred  {>ersons  to  run  a 
race  for  their  lives,  on  condition  that 
the  fifty  or  twenty  who  came  in  hind¬ 
most  should  be  put  to  death,  it  would 
not  be  any  diminution  of  the  injustice 
that  the  strongest  or  nimblest  would,  ex¬ 
cept  through  some  untoward  accident, 
be  certain  to  escape.  The  misery  and 
the  crime  would  be  that  any  were  put 
to  death  at  all.  So  in  the  economy  of 
society ;  if  there  be  any  who  suffer 
physical  privation  or  moral  degradation, 
whose  bodily  necessities  are  either  not 
satisfied  or  satisfied  in  a  manner  which 
only  brutish  creatures  can  be  content 
with,  this,  though  not  necessarily  the 
crime  of  society,  is  pro  tanto  a  failure  of 
the  social  arrangements.  And  to  assert 
as  a  mitigation  of  the  evil  that  those 
who  thus  suffer  are  the  weaker  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community,  morally  or  phys¬ 
ically,  is  to  add  insult  to  misfortune. 
Is  weakness  a  justification  of  suffering  ? 
Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  an  irresistible 
claim  upon  every  human  being  for  pro¬ 
tection  against  suffering  ?  If  the  minds 
and  feelings  of  the  prosperous  were  in  a 
right  state,  would  they  accept  their 
prosperity  if  for  the  sake  of  it  even  one 
person  near  them  was,  for  any  other 
cause  than  voluntary  fault,  excluded 
from  obtaining  a  desirable  existence  ? 

One  thing  there  is,  which  if  it  could  be 
affirmed  truly,  would  relieve  social  in¬ 
stitutions  from  any  share  in  the  respon- 
sibilty  of  these  evils.  Since  the  human 
race  has  no  means  of  enjoyable  exist¬ 
ence,  or  of  existence  at  all,  but  what  it 
derives  from  its  own  labor  and  absti¬ 
nence,  there  would  be  no  ground  for 
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complaint  against  society  if  every  one 
who  was  willing  to  undergo  a  fair  share 
of  this  labor  and  abstinence  could  at¬ 
tain  a  fair  share  of  the  fruits.  But  is 
this  the  fact  ?  Is  it  not  the  reverse  of 
the  fact  ?  The  reward,  instead  of 
being  proportioned  to  the  labor  and  ab¬ 
stinence  of  the  individual,  is  almost  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  it  :  those  who  receive 
the  least,  labor  and  abstain  the  most. 
Even  the  idle,  reckless,  and  ill-con¬ 
ducted  poor,  those  who  are  said  with 
most  justice  to  have  themselves  to 
blame  for  their  condition,  often  undergo 
much  more  and  severer  labor,  not 
only  than  those  who  are  born  to  pecu¬ 
niary  independence,  but  than  almost  any 
of  the  more  highly  remunerated  of 
those  who  earn  their  subsistence  ;  and 
even  the  inadequate  self-control  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  industrious  poor  costs  them 
more  sacrifice  and  more  effort  than  is 
almost  ever  required  from  the  more  fa¬ 
vored  members  of  society.  The  very 
idea  of  distributive  justice,  or  of  any 
proportionality  between  success  'and 
merit,  or  between  success  and  exertion, 
is  in  the  present  state  of  society,  so 
manifestly  chimerical  as  to  be  relegated 
to  the  regions  of  romance.  It  is  true 
that  the  lot  of  individuals  is  not  wholly 
independent  of  their  virtue  and  intelli¬ 
gence  ;  these  do  really  tell  in  their  fa¬ 
vor,  but  far  less  than  many  other 
things  in  which  there  is  no  merit  at  all. 
The  most  powerful  of  all  the  determin¬ 
ing  circumstances  is  birth.  The  great 
majority  are  what  they  were  born  to  be. 
Some  are  born  rich  without  work, 
others  are  born  to  a  position  in  which 
they  can  become  rich  by  work,  the 
great  majority  are  born  to  hard  work 
and  poverty  throughout  life,  numbers 
to  indigence.  Next  to  birth  the  chief 
cause  of  success  in  life  is  accident  and 
opportunity.  When  a  person  not  born 
to  riches  succeeds  in  acquiring  them, 
his  own  industry  and  dexterity  have  gen¬ 
erally  contributed  to  the  result ;  but  in¬ 
dustry  and  dexterity  would  not  have 
sufficed  unless  there  had  been  also  a 
concurrence  of  occasions  and  chances 
which  falls  to  the  lot  of  only  a  small 
number.  If  persons  are  helped  in  their 
worldly  career  by  their  virtues,  so  are 
they,  and  perhaps  quite  as  often,  by 
their  vices  :  by  servility  and  syco¬ 
phancy,  by  hard-hearted  and  close-fisted 


selfishness,  by  the  permitted  lies  and 
tricks  of  trade,  by  gambling  specula¬ 
tions,  not  seldom  by  downright  knav¬ 
ery.  Energies  and  talents  are  of  much 
more  avail  for  success  in  life  than  vir¬ 
tues  ;  but  if  one  man  succeeds  by  em¬ 
ploying  energy  and  talent  in  something 
generally  useful,  another  thrives  by  ex¬ 
ercising  the  same  qualities  in  out-gen- 
eralling  and  ruining  a  rival.  It  is  as 
much  as  any  moralist  ventures  to  assert, 
that,  other  circumstances  being  given, 
honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  that  with 
parity  of  advantages  an  honest  pierson 
has  better  chances  than  a  rogue.  Even 
this  in  many  stations  and  circumstances 
of  life  is  questionable  ;  anything  more 
than  this  is  out  of  the  question.  It  can¬ 
not  be  pretended  that  honesty,  as  a 
means  of  success,  tells  for  as  much  as  a 
difference  of  one  single  step  on  the  so¬ 
cial  ladder.  The  connection  between 
fortune  and  conduct  is  mainly  this,  that 
there  is  a  degree  of  bad  conduct,  or  rather 
of  some  kinds  of  bad  conduct,  which 
suffices  to  ruin  any  amount  of  good  for¬ 
tune  ;  but  the  converse  is  not  true  :  in 
the  situation  of  most  people  no  degree 
whatever  of  good  conduct  can  be 
counted  upon  for  raising  them  in  the 
world,  without  the  aid  of  fortunate  acci¬ 
dents. 

These  evils,  then — great  poverty,  and 
that  poverty  very  little  connected  with 
desert — are  the  first  grand  failure  of  the 
existing  arrangements  of  society.  The 
second  is  human  misconduct  ;  crime, 
vice,  and  folly,  with  all  the  sufferings 
which  follow  in  their  train.  For,  nearly 
all  the  forms  of  misconduct,  whether 
committed  towards  ourselves  or  towards 
others,  may  be  traced  to  one  of  three 
causes  :  Poverty  and  its  temptations  in 
the  many  ;  Idleness  and  desoeuvrement 
in  the  few  whose  circumstances  do  not 
compel  them  to  work  ;  bad  education, 
or  want  of  education,  in  both.  The 
first  two  must  be  allowed  to  be  at  least 
failures  in  the  social  arrangements,  the 
last  is  now  almost  universally  admitted 
to  be  the  fault  of  those  arrangements — 
it  may  almost  be  said  the  crime.  I  am 
speaking  loosely  and  in  the  rough,  for  a 
minuter  analysis  of  the  sources  of  faults 
of  character  and  errors  of  conduct 
would  establish  far  more  conclusively 
the  filiation  which  connects  them  with  a 
defective  organization  of  society,  though 
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it  would  also  show  the  reciprocal  de¬ 
pendence  of  that  faulty  state  of  society 
on  a  backward  state  of  the  human  mind. 

At  this  point,  in  the  enumeration  of 
the  evils  of  society,  the  mere  levellers  of 
former  times  usually  stopped  :  but  their 
more  far-sighted  successors,  the  present 
Socialists,  go  farther.  In  their  eyes  the 
very  foundation  of  human  life  as  at 
present  constituted,  the  very  principle 
on  which  the  production  and  reparti¬ 
tion  of  all  material  products  is  now  car¬ 
ried  on,  is  essentially  vicious  and  anti¬ 
social.  It  is  the  principle  of  individual¬ 
ism,  competition,  each  one  for  himself 
and  against  all  the  rest.  It  is  grounded 
on  opposition  of  interests,  not  harmony 
of  interests,  and  under  it  every  one  is 
required  to  find  his  place  by  a  struggle, 
by  pushing  others  back  or  being  pushed 
back  by  them.  Socialists  consider  this 
system  of  private  war  (as  it  may  be 
termed)  between  every  one  and  every 
one,  especially  fatal  in  an  economical 
point  of  view  and  in  a  moral.  Morally 
considered,  its  evils  are  obvious.  It  is 
the  parent  of  envy,  hatred,  and  all  un* 
charitableness  ;  it  makes  every  one  the 
natural  enemy  of  all  others  who  cross 
his  path,  and  every  one’s  path  is  con¬ 
stantly  liable  to  be  crossed.  Under  the 
present  system  hardly  any  one  can  gain 
except  by  the  loss  or  disappointment  of 
one  or  of  many  others.  In  a  well-con¬ 
stituted  community  every  one  would  be 
a  gainer  by  every  other  person’s  suc¬ 
cessful  exertions  ;  while  now  we  gain  by 
each  other’s  loss  and  lose  by  each  other’s 
gain,  and  our  greatest  gains  come  from 
the  worst  source  of  all,  from  death,  the 
death  of  those  who  are  nearest  and 
should  be  dearest  to  us.  In  its  purely 
economical  operation  the  principle  of 
individual  competition  receives  *as  un¬ 
qualified  condemnation  from  the  social 
reformers  as  in  its  moral.  In  the  com¬ 
petition  of  laborers  '.they  see  the  cause 
of  low  wages  ;  in  the  competition  of 
producers  the  cause  of  ruin  and  bank¬ 
ruptcy  ;  and  both  evils,  they  affirm,  tend 
constantly  to  increase  as  population  and 
wealth  make  progress  ;  no  person  (they 
conceive)  being  benefited  except  the 
great  proprietors  of  land,  the  holders  of 
fixed  money  incomes,  and  a  few  great 
capitalists,  whose  wealth  is  gradually 
enabling  them  to  undersell  all  other 
producers,  to  absorb  the  whole  of  the 


operations  of  industry  into  their  own 
sphere,  to  tirive  from  the  market  all  em¬ 
ployers  of  labor  except  themselves,  and 
to  convert  the  laborers  into  a  kind  of 
slaves  or  serfs,  dependent  on  them  for 
the  means  of  support,  and  compelled  to 
accept  these  on  such  terms  as  they 
choose  to  offer.  Society,  in  short,  is 
travelling  onward,  according  to  these 
speculators,  towards  a  new  feudality, 
that  of  the  great  capitalists. 

As  I  shall  have  ample  opportunity  in 
future  chapters  to  state  my  own  opinion 
on  these  topics,  and  on  many  others 
connected  with  and  subordinate  to 
them,  I  shall  now,  without  further  pre¬ 
amble,  exhibit  the  opinions  of  distin¬ 
guished  Socialists  on  the  present  ar¬ 
rangements  of  society,  in  a  selection  of 
passages  from  their  published  writings. 
For  the  present  I  desire  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  mere  reporter  of  the  opinions 
of  others.  Hereafter  it  will  appear  how 
much  of  what  I  cite  agrees  or  differs 
with  my  own  sentiments. 

The  clearest,  the  most  compact,  and 
the  most  precise  and  specific  statement 
of  the  case  of  the  Socialists]  generally 
against  the  existing  order  of  society  in 
the  economical  department  of  human 
affairs,  is  to  be  found  in  the  little  work 
of  M.  Louis  Blanc,  Organisation  du 
Travail.  My  first  extracts,  therefore,  on 
this  part  of  the  subject,  shall  be  taken 
from  that  treatise. 

“  Campctition  is  for  the  people  a  system  of 
extermination.  Is  the  poor  man  a  member  of 
society,  or  an  enemy  to  it  ?  We  ask  for  an 
answer. 

“  All  around  him  he  finds  the  soil  preoccu¬ 
pied.  Can  he  cultivate  the  earth  for  himself  ? 
No  ;  for  the  right  of  the  first  occupant  has  be¬ 
come  a  right  of  property.  Can  he  gather  the 
fruits  which  the  hand  of  God  ripens  on  the 
path  of  man  ?  No  ;  for,  like  the  soil,  the  fruits 
have  been  appropriated.  Can  he  hunt  or  fish  ? 
No  ;  tor  that  is  a  right  which  is  dependent 
upon  the  government.  Can  he  draw  water 
from  a  spring  enclosed  in  a  field  ?  No  ;  for 
the  proprietor  of  the  field  is,  in  virtue  of  his 
right  to  the  field,  proprietor  of  the  fountain. 
Can  he,  dying  of  hunger  and  thirst,  stretch  out 
his  hands  for  the  charity  of  his  fellow-creatures  ? 
No  ;  for  there  are  laws  against  begging.  Can 
he,  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  without  a  refuge, 
lie  down  to  sleep  upon  the  pavement  of  the 
streets  ?  No ;  for  there  are  laws  against 
‘  vagabondage.  Can  he.  flying  from  the  cruel 
native  land  where  everything  is  denied  him, 
seek  the  means  of  living  far  from  the  place 
where  life  was  given  him  ?  No  ;  for  it  is  not 
permitted  to  change  your  country  except  on 
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certain  conditions  which  the  poor  man  cannot 
fulfil. 

“  What,  then,  can  the  unhappy  man  do  ?  He 
will  say,  ‘  I  have  hands  to  work  with,  1  have 
intelligence,  I  have  youth,  I  have  strength  ; 
take  ^1  this,  and  in  return  give  me  a  morsel 
of  bread.’  This  is  what  the  working  men  do 
say.  But  even  here  the  poor  man  may  be  an¬ 
swered,  *  I  have  no  work  to  give  you.’  What 
is  he  to  do  then  ?  ” 

*  •  •  *  * 

“  What  is  competition  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  workman  7  It  is  work  put  up  to  auction. 
A  contractor  wants  a  workman  :  three  present 
themselves. — How  much  for  your  work  7— Half- 
a-crown  :  I  have  a  wife  and  children. — W’ell ; 
and  how  much  for  yours  7 — Two  shillings :  I 
have  no  children,  but  I  have  a  wife. — Very  well ; 
and  now  how  much  for  you  7 — One  and  eight- 
pence  are  enough  for  me  ;  I  am  single.  Then 
you  shall  have  the  work.  It  is  done  ;  the  bar¬ 
gain  is  struck.  And  what  are  the  other  two 
workmen  to  do  7  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will 
die  quietly  of  hunger.  But  what  if  they  take 
to  thieving  7  Never  fear  ;  we  have  the  police. 
To  murder  7  We  have  got  the  hangman.  As 
for  the  lucky  one  his  triumph  is  only  temporary. 
Let  a  fourth  workman  make  his  appearance, 
strong  enough  to  fast  every  other  day,  and  his 
price  will  run  down  still  lower  ;  then  there  will 
be  a  new  outcast,  a  new  recruit  for  the  prison 
perhaps  ! 

”  Will  it  be  said  that  these  melancholy  re¬ 
sults  arc  exaggerated  ;  that  at  all  events  they 
are  only  possible  when  there  is  not  work 
enough  for  the  hands  that  seek  employment  7 
But  I  ask,  in  answer,  Does  the  principle  of  com¬ 
petition  contain,  by  chance,  within  itself  any 
method  by  which  this  murderous  disproportion 
is  to  be  avoided  7  If  one  branch  of  industry  is 
in  want  of  hands,  who  can  answer  for  it  that, 
in  the  confusion  created  by  universal  competi¬ 
tion,  another  is  not  overstocked  7  And  if,  out 
of  thirty-four  millions  of  men,  twenty  are  really 
reduced  to  theft  for  a  living,  this  would  suffice 
to  condemn  the  principle. 

”  But  who  is  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  under 
the  system  of  unlimited  competition,  the  con¬ 
tinual  fall  of  wages  is  no  exceptional  circum¬ 
stance,  but  a  necessary  and  general  fact  7  Has 
the  population  a  limit  which  it  cannot  exceed  7 
Is  it  possible  for  us  to  say  to  industry— indus¬ 
try  given  up  to  the  accidents  of  individual  ego¬ 
tism  and  fertile  in  ruin— can  we  s^,  *  Thus 
far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther  7  ’  The  popu¬ 
lation  increases  constantly :  tell  the  poor 
mother  to  become  sterile,  and  blaspheme  the 
God  who  made  her  fruitful,  for  if  you  do  not 
the  lists  will  soon  become  too  narrow  for  the 
combatants.  A  machine  is  invented :  com¬ 
mand  it  to  be  broken,  and  anathematize  sci¬ 
ence,  for  if  you  do  not,  the  thousand  workmen 
whom  the  new  machine  deprives  of  work  will 
knock  at  the  door  of  the  neighboring  ^work- 
shop,  and  lower  the  wages  of  their  companions. 
Thus  syitematic  lowering  of  wages,  ending  in 
the  driving  out  of  a  certain  number  of  work¬ 
men,  is  the  inevitable  effect  of  unlimited  com¬ 
petition.  It  is  an  industrial  system  by  means 
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of  which  the  working  classes  are  forced  to  ex¬ 
terminate  one  another.” 

***** 

”  If  there  is  an  undoubted  fact,  it  is  that  the 
increase  of  population  is  much  more  rapid 
among  the  poor  than  among  the  rich.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Statistics  of  Eutopean  Population,  the 
births  at  Paris  are  only  one-thirty-second  of 
the  population  in  the  rich  quartets,,  while  in  the 
others  they  rise  to  one-twenty-sixth.  This  dis¬ 
proportion  is  a  general  fact,  and  M.  de  Sis- 
mondi,  in  his  work  on  Political  Economy,  has 
explained  it  by  the  impossibility  for  the  work¬ 
men  of  hopeful  prudence.  IP  Those  only  who 
feel  themselves  assured  of  the  morrow  can  reg¬ 
ulate  the  number  of  their  children  according  to 
their  income  ;  he  who  lives  from  day  to  day  is 
under  the  yoke  of  a  mysterious  fatality,  to 
which  he  sacrifices  his  children  as  he  was  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  it  himself.  It  is  true  the  workhouses 
exist,  menacing  society  with  an  inundation  of 
beggars — what  way  is  there  of  escaping  from 
the  cause  7  .  .  .  .  It  is  clear  that  any  so¬ 
ciety  where  the  means  of  subsistence  increase 
less  rapidly  than  the  numbers  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  is  a  society  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss.  .  . 

Competition  produces  destitution  ;  this  is  a  fact 
shown  by  statistics.  Destitution  is  fearfully 
prolific  ;  this  is  shown  by  statistics.  The  fruit¬ 
fulness  of  the  poor  throws  upon  society  un¬ 
happy  creatures  who  have  need  of  work  and 
cannot  find  it ;  this  is  shown  by  statistics.  At 
this  point  society  is  reduced  to  a  choice  between 
killing  the  poor  or  maintaining  them  gratui¬ 
tously — between  atrocity  or  folly.”* 

So  much  for  the  poor.  We  now  pass 
to  the  middle  classes. 

"  According  to  the  political  economists  of 
the  school  of  Adam  Smith  and  Lron  Say,  cheap¬ 
ness  is  the  word  in  which  may  be  summed  up 
the  advantages  of  unlimited  competition.  But 
why  persist  in  considering  the  effect  of  cheap¬ 
ness  with  a  view  only  to  the  momentary  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  consumer  7  Cheapness  is  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  consumer  at  the  cost  of  in¬ 
troducing  the  seeds  of  ruinous  anarchy  among 
the  producers.  Cheapness  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
hammer  with  which  the  rich  among  the  pro¬ 
ducers  crush  their  poorer  rivals.  Cheapness  is 
the  trap  into  which  the  daring  speculators  entice 
the  hard-workers.  Cheapness  is  the  sentence 
of  death  to  the  producer  on  a  small  scale  who 
has  no  money  to  invest  in  the  purchase  of 
machinery  that  his  rich  rivals  can  easily  pro¬ 
cure.  Cheapness  is  the  great  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  monopoly  ;  it  absorbs  the  small 
manufacturer,  the  small  shopkeeper,  the  small 
proprietor  ;  it  is,  in  one  word,  the  destruction 
of  the  middle  classes  for  the  advantage  of  a 
few  industrial  oligarchs. 

“  Ought  we  then  to  consider  cheapness  as  a 
curse  7  No  one  would  attempt  to  maintain 
such  an  absurdity.  But  it  is  the  speciality  of 
wrong  principles  to  turn  good  into  evil  and  to 


•  See  Louis  Blanc,  “  Organisation  du  Tra¬ 
vail,”  4“*  Edition,  pp.  6,  it,  53,  57. 
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corrupt  all  things.  Under  the  system  of  com¬ 
petition  cheapness  is  only  a  provisional  and 
fallacious  advantage.  It  is  maintained  only 
so  long  as  there  is  a  struggle  ;  no  sooner  have 
the  rich  competitors  driven  out  their  poorer 
rivals  than  prices  rise.  Competition  leads  to 
monopoly,  for  the  same  reason  cheapness  leads 
to  high  prices.  Thus,  what  has  been  made 
use  of  as  a  weapon  in  the  contest  between 
the  producers,  sooner  or  later  becomes  a  cause 
of  impoverishment  among  the  consumers. 
And  if  to  this  cause  we  add  the  others  we  have 
already  enumerated,  first  among  which  must 
be  ranked  the  inordinate  increase  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  recognise  the 
impoverishment  of  the  mass  of  the  consumers 
as  a  direct  consequence  of  competition. 

“But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  very  competi¬ 
tion  which  tends  to  dry  up  the  sources  of  de¬ 
mand,  urges  production  to  over-supply.  The 
confusion  prc^uced  by  the  universal  struggle 
prevents  each  producer  from  knowing  the  state 
of  the  market.  He  must  work  in  the  dark  and 
trust  to  chance  for  a  sale.  Why  should  he 
check  the  supply,  especially  as  he  can  throw 
any  loss  on  the  workman  whose  wages  are  so 
pre-eminently  liable  to  rise  and  fall  ?  Even 
when  production  is  carried  on  at  a  loss  the 
manufacturers  still  often  carry  it  on,  because 
they  will  not  let  their  machinery,  &c.,  stand 
idle,  or  risk  the  loss  of  raw  material,  or  lose 
their  customers  ;  and  because  productive  in¬ 
dustry  as  carried  on  under  the  competitive  sys¬ 
tem  teing  nothing  else  than  a  game  of  chance, 
the  gambler  will  not  lose  his  chance  of  a  lucky 
stroke. 

“  Thus,  and  we  cannot  too  often  insist  upon 
it.  competition  necessarily  tends  to  increase 
supply  and  to  diminish  consumption  ;  its  ten¬ 
dency  therefore  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  what 
is  sought  by  economic  science  ;  hence  it  is  not 
merely  oppressive  but  foolish  as  well."  . 

*  *  •  •  • 

“  And  in  all  this,  in  order  to  avoid  dwelling 
on  truths  which  have  become  commonplaces 
and  sound  declamatory  from  their  very  truth, 
we  have  said  nothing  of  the  frightful  moral  cor¬ 
ruption  which  industry,  organized,  or  more 
properly  speaking  disorganized  as  it  is  at  the 
present  day,  has  introduced  among  the  middle 
classes.  Everything  has  become  venal,  and 
competition  invades  even  the  domain  of 
thought. 

“  The  factory  crushing  the  workshop  ;  the 
showy  establishment  absorbing  the  humble 
shop  ;  the  artisan  who  is  his  own  master  re¬ 
placed  by  the  day-laborer  ;  cultivation  by  the 
plough  superseding  that  by  the  spade,  and 
bringing  the  poor  man’s  field  under  disgraceful 
homage  to  the  money  lender ;  bankruptcies 
multiplied  ;  manufacturing  industry  trans¬ 
form^  by  the  ill-regulated  extension  of  credit 
into  a  system  of  gambling  where  no  one,  not 
even  the  rogue,  can  be  sure  of  winning ;  in 
short  a  vast  confusion  calculated  to  arouse  jeal¬ 
ousy,  mistrust,  and  hatred,  and  to  stifle,  little 
by  little,  all  generous  aspirations,  all  faith,  self- 
sacrifice,  and  poetry — such  is  the  hideous  but 
only  too  faithful  picture  of  the  results  obtained 
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by  the  application  of  the  principle  of  competi¬ 
tion.’’* 

The  Fourierists,  through  their  princi¬ 
pal  organ,  M.  Consid^rant,  enumerate 
the  evils  of  the  existing  civilisation  in 
the  following  order  : — 

I.  It  employs  an  enormous  quantity 
of  labor  and  of  human  power  unpro- 
ductively,  or  in  the  work  of  destruction, 

“  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  army,  which 
in  France,  as  in  all  other  countries,  absorbs 
the  healthiest  and  strongest  men,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  most  talented  and  intelligent,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  public  revenue.  .  . 

The  existing  state  of  society  develops  in  its 
impure  atmosphere  innumerable  outcasts, 
whose  labor  is  not  merely  unproductive,  but 
actually  destructive  :  adventurers,  prostitutes, 
people  with  no  acknowledged  means  of  liv¬ 
ing,  beggars,  convicts,  swindlers,  thieves,  and 
others  whose  number  tends  rather  to  increase 
than  to  diminish . 

“To  the  list  of  unproductive  labor  fostered 
by  our  state  of  Society  must  be  added  that  of 
the  judicature  and  of  the  bar,  of  the  courts  of 
law  and  magistrates,  the  police  gaolers,  execu¬ 
tioners,  &c. — functions  indispensable  to  the 
state  of  society  as  it  is. 

“  Also  people  of  what  is  called  ‘  good  soci¬ 
ety  ;  ’  those  who  pass  their  lives  in  doing  noth¬ 
ing  ;  idlers  of  all  ranks. 

“  Also  the  numberless  custom-house  officials, 
tax-gatherers,  bailiffs,  excisemen  ;  in  short, 
all  that  army  of  men  which  overlooks,  brings 
to  account,  takes,  but  produces  nothing. 

“  Also  the  latx>rs  of  sophists,  philosophers, 
metaphysicians,  political  men,  working  in  mis¬ 
taken  directions#  who  do  nothing  to  advance 
science,  and  produce  nothing  but  disturbance 
and  sterile  discussions  ;  the  verbiage  of  advo¬ 
cates,  pleaders,  witnesses,  &c. 

“  And  finally  all  the  operations  of  commerce, 
from  those  of  the  bankers  and  brokers  down  to 
those  of  the  grocer  behind  his  counter. ’’| 

Secondly,  they  assert  that  even  the 
industry  and  powers  which  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  are  devoted  to  production,  do 
not  produce  more  than  a  small  portion 
of  what  they  might  produce  if  better 
employed  and  directed  ; — 

“  Who  with  any  good-will  and  reflection  will 
not  see  how  much  the  want  of  coherence — the 
disorder,  the  want  of  combination,  the  parcel¬ 
ling  out  of  labor  and  leaving  it  wholly  to  in¬ 
dividual  action  without  any  organization,  with¬ 
out  any  lar^  or  general  views — are  causes 
which  limit  the  possibilities  of  production  and 
destroy,  or  at  least  waste,  our  means  of  action  ? 


*  See  Louis  Blanc,  “  Organisation  du  Tra¬ 
vail,”  pp.  5&-61,  65-66,  4"*  ^tion.  Paris, 
1845. 

f  See  Considirant,  ‘  Destin^  Sociale,”  tome 
b  PP-  35i  36,  37,  3"*  W.,  Paris,  1848. 
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Does  not  disorder  give  birth  to  poverty,  as 
order  and  good  management  give  birth  to 
riches  ?  Is  not  want  of  combination  a  source 
of  weakness,  as  combination  is  a  source  of 
strength  ?  And  who  can  say  that  industry, 
whether  agricultural,  domestic,  manufacturing, 
scientific,  artistic,  or  commercial,  is  organized 
at  the  present  day  either  in  the  state  or  in  mu¬ 
nicipalities  ?  Who  can  say  that  all  the  work 
which  is  carried  on  in  any  of  these  departments 
is  executed  in  subordination  to  any  general 
views,  or  with  foresight,  economy,  and  order  ? 
Or,  again,  who  can  say  that  it  is  possible  in 
our  present  state  of  society  to  develope,  by  a 
good  education,  all  the  faculties  bestowed  by 
nature  on  each  of  its  members  ;  to  employ  each 
one  in  functions  which  he  would  like,  which  he 
would  be  the  most  capable  of,  and  which,  there¬ 
fore,  he  could  carry  on  with  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage  to  himself  and  to  others  ?  Has  it  even 
been  so  much  as  attempted  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems  presented  by  varieties  of  character  so  as 
to  regulate  and  harmonize  the  varieties  of  em¬ 
ployments  in  accordance  with  natural  apti¬ 
tudes  ?  Alas!  The  Utopia  of  the  most  ar¬ 
dent  philanthropists  is'to  teach  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing  to  twenty-five  millions  of  the  French  peo¬ 
ple  !  And  in  the  present  state  of  things  we 
may  defy  them  to  succeed_even  in  that ! 

‘'And  is  it  not  a  strange  spectacle,  too,  and 
one  which  cries  out  in  condemnation  of  us,  to 
see  this  state  of  society  where  the  soil  is  badly 
cultivated,  and  sometimes  not  cultivated  at 
all ;  where  man  is  ill  lodged,  ill  clothed,  and 
yet  where  whole  masses  are  continually  in  need 
of  work,  and  pining  in  misery  because  they 
cannot  find  it  ?  Of  a  truth  we  are  forced  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  if  the  nations  are  poor  and 
starving  it  is  not  because  nature  has  denied  the 
means  of  producing  wealth,  but  because  of  the 
anarchy  and  disorder  in  our  employment  of 
those  means  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  b^ause  so¬ 
ciety  is  wretchedly  constituted  and  labor  un¬ 
organized. 

“  But  this  is  not  all,  and  you  will  have  but  a 
faint  conception  of  the  evil  if  you  do  not  con¬ 
sider  that  to  all  these  vices  of  society,  which 
dry  up  the  sources  of  wealth  and  prosperity, 
must  be  added  the  struggle,  the  discord,  the 
war,  in  short,  under  many  names  and  many 
forms  which  society  cherishes  and  cultivates 
between  the  individuals  that  compose  it. 
These  struggles  and  discords  correspond  to 
radical  oppositions— deep-seated  antinomies 
between  the  various  interests.  Exactly  in  so 
far  as  you  are  able  to'establish  classes  and  cate¬ 
gories  within  the  nation  ;  in  so  far  also  you 
will  have  opposition  of  interests  and  internal 
warfare  either  avowed  or  secret,  even  if  you 
uke  into  consideration  the  industrial  system 
only.”* 

One  of  the  leading  ideas  of  this  school 
is  the  wastefulness  and  at  the  same  time 
the  immorality  of  the  existing  arrange¬ 
ments  for  distributing  the  produce  of  the 


.  *  See  "  Destine  Sociale,”  par  V.  Consid- 
crant,  tome  i.  pp.  38-40. 


country  among  the  various  consumers, 
the  enoromus  superfluity  in  point  of 
number  of  the  agents  of  distribution, 
the  merchants,  defers,  shopkeepers  and 
their  innumerable  employes,  and  the 
depraving  character  of  such  a  distribu¬ 
tion  of  occupations. 

“  It  is ’evident  that  the  interest  of  the  trader 
is  opposed  to  that  of  the  consumer  and  of  the 
producer.  Has  he  not  bought  cheap  and  un¬ 
dervalued  as  much  as  possible  in  all  his  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  producer,  the  very  same  article 
which,  vaunting  its  excellence,  he  sells  to  you 
as  dear  as  he  can  ?  Thus  the  interest  of  the 
commercial  body,  collectively  and  individually, 
is  contrary  to  that  of  the  producer  and  of  the 
consumer — that  is  to  say,  to  the  interest  of  the 
whole  body  of  society. 

*  *  *  «  * 

"  The  trader  is  a  go-between,  who  profits  by 
the  general  anarchy  and  the  non-organization 
of  industry.  The  trader  buys  up  products,  he 
buys  up  everything ;  he  owns  and  detains 
everything,  in  such  sort  that : — 

"  istly.  He  holds  both  Production  and  Con¬ 
sumption  under  kis  yoke,  because  both  must 
come  to  him  either  finally  for  the  products  to 
be  consumed,  or  at  first  for  the  raw  materials 
to  be  worked  up.  Commerce  with  all  its  meth¬ 
ods  of  buying,  and  of  raising  and  lowering 
prices,  its  innumerable  devices,  and  its  holding 
everything  in  the  hands  of  middle-men,  levies 
toll  right  and  left :  it  despotically  gives  the  law 
to  Production  and  Consumption,  of  which  it 
ouht  to  be  only  the  subordinate. 

“  zndly.  It  robs  society  by  its  enormous 
profits — profits  levied  upon  the  consumer  and 
the  producer,  and  altogether  out  of  proportion 
to  the  services  rendered,  for  which  a  twentieth 
of  the  persons  actually  employed  would  be 
sufficient. 

”  3rdly.  It  robs  society  by  the  subtraction  of 
its  productive  forces  ;  taking  off  from  product¬ 
ive  labor  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  agents  of 
trade  who  are  mere  parasites.  Thus,  not  only 
does  commerce  rob  society  by  appropriating 
an  .exorbitant  share  of  the  commonwealth,  but 
also  by  considerably  diminishing  the  productive 
energy  of  the  human  beehive.  The  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  traders  would  return  to  productive 
work  if  a  rational  system  of  commercial  organ¬ 
ization  were  substituted  for  the  inextricable 
chaos  of  the  present  sute  of  things. 

“  4thly.  It  robs  society  by  the  adulteration  of 
products,  pushed  at  the  present  day  beyond  all 
bounds.  And  in  fact,  if  a  hundred  grocers  es¬ 
tablish  themselves  in  a  town  where  before 
there  were  only  twenty,  it  is  plain  that  people 
will  not  begin  to  consume  five  times  as  many 
groceries.  Hereupon  the  hundred  virtuous 
grocers  have  to  dispute  between  them  the 
profits  which  were  before  honestly  made  by  the 
twenty  ;  competition  obliges  them  to  make  it 
up  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer,  either  by 
raising  the  prices  as  sometimes  happens,  or  by 
adulterating  the  goods  as  always  happens.  In 
such  a  state  of  things  there  is  an  end  to  good 
faith.  Inferior  or  adulterated  goods  are  sold  for 
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articles  of  good  quality  whenever  the  credulous 
customer  is  not  too  experienced  to  be  deceived. 
And  when  the  customer  has  been  thoroughly 
imposed  upon,  the  trading  conscience  consoles 
itself  by  saying,  ‘  I  state  my  price  ;  people 
can  take  or  leave  ;  no-one  is  obliged  to  buy.* 
The  losses  imposed  on  the  consumers  by  the 
bad  quality  or  the  adulteration  of  goods  are 
incalculable. 

“  5thly.  It  robs  society  by  accumulations, 
artificial  or  not,  in  consequence  of  which  vast 
quantities  of  goods,  collected  in  one  place,  are 
damaged  and  destroyed  for  want  of  a  sale. 
Fourier  (Th.  des  Quat.  Mouv.,  p.  334,  ist  ed.) 
says  :  ‘  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  systems,  that  of  Uatnug  full  liberty  to 
the  merchants,  gives  them  ab^lute  right  of 
property  over  the  goods  in  which  they  deal ; 
they  have  the  right  to  withdraw  them  alto¬ 
gether,  to  withhold  or  even  to  burn  them,  as 
happened  more  than  once  with  the  [Oriental 
Company  of  Amsterdam,  which  publicly  burnt 
stores  of  cinnamon  in  order  to  raise  the  price. 
What  it  did  with  cinnamon  it  would  have  done 
with  com  ;  but  for  the  fear  of  being  stoned  by 
the  populace,  it  would  have  burnt  some  com 
in  Older  to  sell  the  rest  at  four  times  its  value. 
Indeed,  it  actually  is  of  daily  occurrence  in 
ports,  for  provisions  of  grains  to  be  thrown 
into  the  sea  because  the  merchants  have  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  rot  while  waiting  for  a  rise.  I 
myself,  when  I  was  a  clerk,  have  had  to  super¬ 
intend  these  infamous  proceedings,  and  in  one 
day  caused  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea  some 
fony  thousand  bushels  of  rice  which  might 
have  been  sold  at  a  fair  profit  had  the  with- 
holder  been  less  greedy  of  gain.  It  is  society 
that  bears  the  cost  of  this  waste,  which  takes 
place  daily  under  shelter  of  the  philosophical 
maxim  oi  full  liberty  for  the  merchants' 

"  6thly.  Commerce  robs  society,  moreover, 
by  all  the  loss,  damage,  and  waste  that  follows 
from  the  extreme  scattering  of  products  in  mil¬ 
lions  of  shops,  and  by  the  multiplication  and 
complication  of  carriage. 

"  ythly.  It  robs  society  by  shameless  an  un¬ 
limited  usury — usury  absolutely  appalling. 
The  trader  carries  on  operations  with  fictitious 
capital,  much  higher  in  amount  than  his  real 
capital.  A  trader  with  a  capital  of  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  will  carry  on  operations,  by  means 
of  bills  and  credit,  on  a  scale  of  four,  eight,  or 
twelve  thousand  pounds.  Thus  he  draws  from 
capital  which  he  does  not  possess,  usurious  in¬ 
terest,  out  of  all  proportion  with  the  capital  he 
actually  owns. 

“  8thly.  It  robs’society  by  innumerable  bank~ 
ruptcies,  for  the  daily  accidents  of  our  commer¬ 
cial  system,  political  events,  and  any  kind  of 
disturbance,  must  usher  in  a  day  when  the 
trader,  having  incurred  obligations  beyond  his 
means,  is  no  longer  able  to  meet  them  ;  his 
failure,  whether  fraudulent  or  not,  must  be  a 
severe  blow  to  his  creditors.  The  bankruptcy 
of  some  entails  that  of  others,  so  that  bank¬ 
ruptcies  follow  one  upon  another,  causing  wide¬ 
spread  ruin.  And  it  is  always  the  producer 
and  the  consumer  who  suffer  ;  for  commerce, 
considered  as  a  whole,  does  not  produce  wealth, 
and  invests  very  little  in  proportion  to  the 


wealth  which  passes  through  its  hands.  How 
many  are  the  manufactures  crushed  by  these 
blows  !  how  many  fertile  sources  of  wealth 
dried  up  by  these  devices,  with  all  their  disas¬ 
trous  consequences  ! 

“  The  prc^ucer  furnishes  the  goods,  the  con¬ 
sumer  the  money.  Trade  furnishes  credit, 
founded  on  little  or  no  actual  capital,  and  the 
different  members  of  the  commercial  body  arc 
in  no  way  responsible  for  one  another.  This, 
in  a  few  words,  is  the  whole  theory  of  the 
thing. 

“  qthly.  Commerce  robs  society  by  the  inde¬ 
pendence  and  irresponsibility  which  permits  it 
to  buy  at  the  epochs  when  the  producers  are 
forced  to  sell  and  compete  with  one  another, 
in  order  to  procure  money  for  their  rent  and 
necessary  expenses  of  production.  When  the 
markets  are  overstocked  and  goods  cheap, 
trade  purchases.  Then  it  creates  a  rise,  and 
by  this  simple  manoeuvre  despoils  both  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer. 

“  lothly.  It  robs  society  by  a  considerable 
drawing  ojf  of  capital,  which  will  return  to  pro¬ 
ductive  industry  when  commerce  plays  its 
proper  subordinate  part,  and  is  only  an  agency 
carrying  on  transactions  between  the  producers 
(more  or  less  distant)  and  the  great  centres  of 
consumption — the  communistic  societies.  Thus 
the  capital  engaged  in  the  speculations  of  com¬ 
merce  (which,  small  as  it  is,  compared  to  the 
immense  wealth  which  passes  through  its 
hands,  consists  nevertheless  of  sums  enormous 
in  themselves),  would  return  to  stimulate  pro¬ 
duction  if  commerce  was  deprived  of  the  inter¬ 
mediate  property  in  goods,  and  their  distribu¬ 
tion  became  a  matter  of  administrative  organi¬ 
zation.  Stock-jobbing  is  the  most  odious  form 
of  this  vice  of  commerce. 

“  iithly.  It  robs  society  by  the  monopolising 
or  buying  up  of  raw  materials.  *  For  ’  (says 
Fourier,  Th.  des  Quat.  Mouv.,  p.  359,  ist  ed.), 

‘  the  rise  in  price  on  articles  that  are  tought  up, 
is  borne  ultimately  by  the  consumer,  although 
in  the  first  place  by  the  manufacturers,  who, 
being  obliged  to  keep  up  their  esublishments, 
must  make  pecuniary  sacrifices,  and  manufac¬ 
ture  at  small  profits  in  the  hope  of  better  days  ; 
and  it  is  often  long  before  they  can  repay  them¬ 
selves  the  rise  in  prices  which  the  monopoliser 
has  compelled  them  to  support  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance . * 

'*  In  short,  all  these  vices,  besides  many 
others  which  I  omit,  are  multiplied  by  the  ex¬ 
treme  complication  of  mercantile  affairs  ;  for 
products  do  not  pass  once  only  through  the 
greedy  clutches  of  commerce  ;  there  are  some 
which  pass  and  repass  twenty  or  thirty  times  be¬ 
fore  reaching  the  consumer.  In  the  first  place, 
the  raw  material  passes  through  the  grasp  of 
commerce  before  reaching  the  manufacturer 
who  first  works  it  up  ;  then  it  returns  to  com¬ 
merce  to  be  sent  out  again  to  be  worked  up  in 
a  second  form  ;  and  so  on  until  it  receives  its 
final  shape.  Then  it  passes  into  the  hands  of 
merchants,  who  sell  to  the  wholesale  dealers, 
and  these  to  the  great  reuil  dealers  of  towns, 
and  these  again  to  the  little  dealers  and  to  the 
country  shops  ;  and  each  time  that  it  changes 
hands,  it  leaves  something  behind  it. 
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.  .  One  of  my  friends  who  was 

lately  exploring  the  Jura,  where  much  working 
in  metal  is  done,  had  occasion  to  enter  the 
house  of  a  peasant  who  was  a  manufacturer  of 
shovels.  He  asked  the  price.  ‘  Let  us  come 
to  an  understanding,’  answered  the  poor  la¬ 
borer,  not  an  economist  at  all,  but  a  man  of 
common  sense  ;  ‘  I  sell  them  for  to  the  trade, 
which  retails  them  at  is,  id,  in  the  towns.  If 
you  could  find  the  means  of  opening  a  direct 
communication  between  the  workman  and  the 
consumer,  you  might  have  them  for  is,  2d,, 
and  we  should  each  gain  td,  by  the  transac¬ 
tion.  ’  "* 

To  a  similar  effect  Owen,  in  the  Book 
of  the  New  Moral  World,  part  2, 
chap.  iii. 

■’  The  principle  now  in  practice  is  to  induce 
a  large  portion  of  society  to  devote  their  lives 
to  distribute  wealth  upon  a  large,  a  medium, 
and  a  small  scale,  and  to  have  it  conveyed 
from  place  to  place  in  larger  or  smaller  quanti¬ 
ties,  to  meet  the  means  and  wants  of  various 
divisions  of  society  and  individuals,  as  they  are 
now  situated  in  cities,  towns,  villages,  and 
country  places.  This  principle  of  distribution 
makes  a  class  in  society  i^ose  business  it  is  to 
buy  from  some  parties  Aid  to  sell  to  others. 
By  this  proceeding  they  are  placed  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  induce  them  to  endeavor  to 
buy  at  what  appears  at  the  time  a  lo  w  price  in 
the  market,  and  to  sell  again  at  the  greatest 
permanent  profit  which  they  can  obtain.  Their 
real  object  being  to  get  as  much  profit  as  gain 
between  the  seller  to,  and  the  buyer  from 
them,  as  can  be  effected  in  their  transactions. 

“  There  are  innumerable  errors  in  principle 
and  evils  in  practice  which  necessarily  proceed 
from  this  mode  of  distributing  the  wealth  of 
society. 

“  1st.  A  general  class  of  distributers  is 
formed,  whose  interest  is  separated  from,  and 
apparently  opposed  to,  that  of  the  individual 
from  whom  they  buy  and  to  whom  they  sell. 

“  2nd.  Three  classes  of  distributers  are 
made,  the  small,  the  medium,  and  the  large 
buyers  and  sellers  ;  or  the  retailers,  the  whole¬ 
sale  dealers,  and  the  extensive  merchants. 

“  3rd.  Three  classes  of  buyers  thus  created 
constitute  the  small,  the  medium,  and  the  large 
purchasers. 

"  By  this  arrangement  into  various  classes 
of  buyers  and  sellers,  the  parties  are  easily 
trained  to  learn  that  they  have  separate  and 
opposing  interests,  and  different  ranks  and  sta¬ 
tions  in  society.  An  inequality  of  feeling  and 
condition  is  thus  created  and  maintained,  with 
all  the  servility  and  pride  which  these  unequal 
arrangements  are  sure  to  produce.  The  par¬ 
ties  are  regularly  trained  in  a  general  system 
of, deception,  in  order  that  they  may  be  the  more 
successful  in  buying  cheap  and  selling  dear. 

”  The  smaller  sellers  acquire  habits  of  injuri¬ 
ous  idleness,  waiting  often  for  hours  for  cus¬ 
tomers.  And  this  evil  is  experienced  to  a  con- 


*  See  Consid^rant,  “  Destinte  Sociale,” 
tome  i.  pp.  43-51,  3“»  ^ition,  Paris,  1848. 
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siderable  extent  even  amongst  the  class  of 
wholesale  dealers. 

“  There  are,  also,  by  this  arrangement, 
many  more  establishments  for  selling  than  are 
necessary  in  the  villages,  towns,  and  cities  : 
and  a  very  large  capital  is  thus  wasted  without 
benefit  to  society.  And  from  their  number  op¬ 
posed  to  each  other  all  over  the  country  to  ob¬ 
tain  customers,  they  endeavor  to  undersell 
each  other,  and  are  therefore  continually  en¬ 
deavoring  to  injure]  the  producer  by  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  what  are  called  cheap  shops 
and  warehouses  ;  and  to  support  their  char¬ 
acter  the  master  or  his  serv  ants  must  be  con¬ 
tinually  on  the  watch  to  buy  bargains,  that  is, 
to  procure  wealth  for  less  than  the  cost  of  its 
production. 

"  The  distributers,  small,  medium,  and 
large,  have  all  to  be  supported  by  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  the  for¬ 
mer  compared  with  the  latter,  the  greater  will 
be  the  burden  which  the  producer  has  to  sus¬ 
tain  ;  for  as  the  number  of  distributers  in¬ 
creases,  the  accumulation  of  wealth  must  de¬ 
crease,  and  more  must  be  required  from  the 
producer. 

"  The  distributers  of  wealth,  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  system,  are  a  dead  weight  upon  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  are  most  active  demoralisers  of  so¬ 
ciety.  Their  dependent  condition,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  their  task,  teaches  or  induces 
them  to  be  servile  to  their  customers,  and  to 
continue  to  be  so  as  long  as  they  are  accumu¬ 
lating  wealth  by  their  cheap  buying  and  dear 
selling.  But  when  they  have  secured  sufficient 
to  be  what  they  imagine  to  be  an  independence 
— to  live  without  business — they  are  too  often 
filled  with  a  most  ignorant  pride,  and  become 
insolent  to  their  dependents. 

’’  The  arrangement  is  altogether  a  most  im¬ 
provident  one  for  society,  whose  interest  it  is 
to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  wealth  of  the 
best  qualities  ;  while  the  existing  system  of  dis¬ 
tribution  is  not  only  to  withdraw  great  num¬ 
bers  from  producing  to  become  distributers, 
but  to  add  to  the  cost  of  the  consumer  all  the 
expense  of  a  most  wasteful  and  extravagant  dis¬ 
tribution  ;  the  distribution  costing  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  many  times  the  price  of  the  original  cost 
of  the  wealth  purchased. 

“  Then,  by  the  position  in  which  the  seller 
is  placed  by  his  created  desire  for  gain  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  competition  he  meets  with 
from  opponents  selling  similar  productions  on 
the  other,  he  is  strongly  tempted  to  deteriorate 
the  articles  which  he  has  for  sale  ;  and  when 
these  are  provisions,  cither  of  home  production 
or  of  foreign  importation,  the  effects  upon  the 
health,  and  consequent  comfort  and  happiness 
of  the  consumers,  are  often  most  injurious, 
and  productive  of  much  premature  death,  es¬ 
pecially  among  the  working  classes,  who,  in 
this  respect,  are  perhaps  made  to  be  the  great¬ 
est  sufferers,  by  purchasing  the  inferior  or  low- 
priced  articles . 

“  The  expense  of  thus  distributing  wealth  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  including  transit 
from  place  to  place,  and  all  the  agents  directly 
and  indirectly  engaged  in  this  department,  is, 
perhaps,  little  short  of  one  hundred  millions 
annually,  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
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deterioration  of  the  quality  of  many  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  constituting;  this  wealth,  by  carriage,  and 
by  being  divided  into  small  quantities,  and  kept 
in  improper  stores  and  places,  in  which  the  at¬ 
mosphere  is  unfavorable  to  the  keeping  of 
such  articles  in  a  tolerably  good,  and  much 
less  in  the  best,  condition  for  use.” 

In  further  illustration  of  the  contra¬ 
riety  of  interests  between  person  and 
person,  class  and  class,  which  pervades 
the  present  constitution  of  society,  M. 
Consid^rant  adds  : — 

"  If  the  wine-growers  wish  for  free  trade,  this 
freedom  ruins  the  producer  of  com,  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  iron,  of  cloth,  of  cotton,  and — we 
are  compelled  to  add — the  smuggler  and  the 
customs'  officer.  If  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
consumer  that  machines  should  be  invented 
which  lower  prices  by  rendering  production  less 
costly,  these  same  machines  throw  out  of  work 
thousands  of  workmen  who  do  not  know  how 
to,  and  cannot  at  once,  find  other  work.  Here, 
then,  again  is  one  of  the  innumerable  vicious 
circles  of  civilisation  ....  for  there  are 
a  thousand  facts  which  prove  cumulatively  that 
in  our  existing  social  system  the  introduction 
of  any  good  brings  always  along  with  it  some 
evil. 

*■  In  short,  if  we  go  lower 'down  and  come  to 
v'ulgar  details,  we  find  that  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  tailor,  the  shoemaker,  and  the  hatter  that 
coats,  shoes,  and  hats  should  be  soon  worn 
out ;  that  the  glazier  profits  by  the  hail-storms 
which  break  windows  ;  that  the  mason  and  the 
architect  profit  by  fires  ;  the  lawyer  is  enriched 
by  law-suits  ;  the  doctor  by  disease  ;  the  wine- 
seller  by  drunkenness  ;  the  prostitute  by  de¬ 
bauchery.  And  what  a  disaster  would  it  be 
for  the  judges,  the  police,  and  the  gaolers,  as 
well  as  for  the  barristers  and  the  solicitors, 
and  all  the  lawyers’  clerks,  if  crimes,  offences, 
and  law-suits  were  all  at  once  to  come  to  an 
end  * 

The  following  is  one  of  the  cardinal 
points  of  this  school  : — 

”  Add  to  all  this,  that  civilisation,  which 
sows  dissension  and  war  on  every  side  ;  which 
employs  a  great  part  of  its  powers  in  unpro¬ 
ductive  labor,  or  even  in  destruction  ;  which 
furthermore  diminishes  the  public  wealth  by 
the  unnecessary  friction  and  discord  it  intro¬ 
duces  into  industry  ;  add  to  all  this,  I  say, 
that  this  same  social  system  has  its  special 
characteristic  to  produce  a  repugnance  for 
work — a  disgust  for  labor. 

"  Everywhere  you  hear  the  laborer,  the  ar¬ 
tisan,  the  clerk  complain  of  his  position  and 
his  occupation,  while  they  long  for  the  time 
when  they  can  retire  from  work  imposed  upon 
them  by  necessity.  To  be  repugnant,  to  have 
for  its  motive  and  pivot  nothing  but  the  fear  of 
survation,  is  the  great,  the  fatal,  characteristic 
of  civilised  labor.  The  civilis^  workman  is 
condemned  to  penal  seiA’itude.  So  long  as 
productive  labor  is  so  organized  that  instead 
of  being  associated  with  pleasure  it  is  associ- 

*  Consid6rant,  “  Destinfee  Sociale,”  tome 
i.,  pp.  59,  60. 


ated  with  pain,  weariness,  and  dislike,  it  will 
always  happen  that  all  will  avoid  it  who  are 
able.  With  few  exceptions,  those  only  will 
consent  to  work  who  are  compelled  to  it  by 
want  Hence  the  most  numerous  classes,  the 
artificers  of  social  wealth,  the  active  and  direct 
creators  of  all  comfort  and  luxury,  will  always 
be  condemned  to  touch  closely  on  poverty  and 
hunger  ;  they  will  always  be  the  slaves  to  ig¬ 
norance  and  degradation  ;  they  will  continue 
to  be  always  that  huge  herd  of  mere  beasts  of 
burden  whom  we  see  ill-grown,  decimated  by 
disease,  bowed  down  in  the  great  workshop  of 
society  over  the  plough  or  over  the  counter, 
that  they  may  prepare  the  delicate  food,  and 
the  sumptuous  enjoyments  of  the  upper  and 
idle  classes. 

“  So  long  as  no  method  of  attractive  labor 
has  been  devised,  it  will  continue  to  be  true 
that  ‘  there  must  be  many  poor  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  few  rich  ;j’  a  mean  and  hateful 
saying  which  we  hear  every  day  quoted  as 
an  eternal  truth  from  the  mouths  of  people 
who  call  themselves  Christians  or  philosophers  ! 
It  is  very  easy  to  understand  that  oppression, 
trickery,  and  especially  poverty,  are  the  perma¬ 
nent  and  fatal  appanage  of  every  state  of  soci¬ 
ety  characterized  by  the  dislike  of  work,  for,  in 
this  case,  there  is  nothing  but  poverty  that 
will  force  men  to  labor.  And  the  proof  of 
this  is,  that  if  every  one  of  all  the  workers 
were  to  become  suddenly  rich,  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  all  the  work  now  done  would  be 
abandoned.”  • 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Fourierists, 
the  tendency  of  the  present  order  of  so¬ 
ciety  is  to  a  concentration  of  wealth  in 
the  hands  of  a  comparatively  few  im¬ 
mensely  rich  individuals  or  companies, 
and  the  reduction  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
community  into  a  complete  dependence 
on  them.  This  was  termed  by  Fourier 
la  fiodaliU  industrielle . 

“  This  feudalism,”  says  M.  Considcrant, 
”  would  be  constituted  as  soon  as  the  largest 
part  of  the  industrial  and  territorial  property 
of  the  nation  belongs  to  a  minority  which  ab¬ 
sorbs  all  its  revenues,  while  the  great  majority, 
chained  to  the  work-bench  or  laboring  on  the 
soil,  must  be  content  to  gnaw  the  pittance 
which  is  cast  to  them.”f 

This  disastrous  result  is  to  be  brought 
about  partly  by  the  mere  progress  of 
competition,  as  sketched  in  our  previous 
extract  by  M.  Louis  Blanc  ;  assisted  by 
the  progress  of  national  debts,  which  M. 
Considerant  regards  as  mortgages  of  the 
whole  land  and  capital  of  the  country, 
of  which  “  les  capitalistes  preteurs”  be¬ 
come,  in  a  greater  and  greater  measure, 
co-proprietors,  receiving  without  la¬ 
bor  or  risk  an  increasing  portion  of  the 
revenues. — Fortnightly  Revieu>. 

*  Considerant,  ”  Dcstin6e  Socialc,”  tome 
1.,  pp.  60,  61. 

f  “  DestinM  Sociale,”  tome  i.,  p.  134. 
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Side  by  side  with  the  Fourth  Dynasty, 
the  Twelfth,  the  great  family  of  the  old 
Theban  line,  looks  insignificant  if  meas¬ 
ured  by  its  monuments.  The  solitary 
obelisk  which  yet  stands  on  the  site  of 
ancient  Heliopolis,  the  beautiful  sepul¬ 
chral  grottoes  of  Benee-Hasan,  and  a 
few  interesting  fragments  of  small  tem¬ 
ples,  are  all  that  are  seen  in  Egypt,  as 
monuments  of  this  family.  The  city  of 
Thebes,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  Dy¬ 
nasty,  shows  scarcely  a  trace  of  its  rule. 
But  if  we  remember  the  evident  concen¬ 
tration  of  the  whole  forces  of  the  nation 
in  the  vast  sepulchre  of  each  monarch 
of  the  Fourth  Dynasty,  and  the  many 
records  that  show  the  diffused  activity 
of  the  later  line,  we  begin  to  form  a 
fairer  judgment.  Still  more  when  we 
read  the  memoirs  of  the  great  men  of 
this  second  age,  and  take  note  of  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  its  kings  in  executing  works  of 
national  usefulness,  we  reverse  our  first 
judgment,  and  find  that  Egypt  under 
the  old  Thebans  had  made  great  strides 
in  civilization  beyond  the  highest  point 
reached  by  the  pyramid-builders.  The 
vast  artificial  lake  of  Mceris  is  a  startling 
proof  that  the  kings  of  the  Twelfth  Dy¬ 
nasty  had  larger  views  of  the  true  wel¬ 
fare  of  Egypt  than  those  who  went  be¬ 
fore  them,  and  had  the  energy  to  throw 
the  whole  force  of  the  people  into  works 
that  this  foresight  suggested.  Theirs 
was  the  golden  age  of  ancient  Egypt, 
probably  never  before  or  after  as  pros¬ 
perous  as  under  their  rule,  not  evenj  in¬ 
deed,  in  the  richest  age  of  its  Muslim 
rulers. 

The  founder  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty, 
Amenemhat  I.,  probably  a  successful 
military  chief,  made  his  son  his  col¬ 
league  with  equal  royal  power.  This  has 
often  been  done  by  founders  of  a  new 
house.  It  was  the  policy  of  Ptolemy, 
Seleucus,  and  Antigonus  thus  to  secure 
a  doubtful  succession.  The  custom 
was,  however,  continued  by  Amenem¬ 
hat*  s  successors,  and  this  implies  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  weakness  in  the  royal 
power.  It  is,  however,  spoken  of  in 


the  same  terms  of  awe  as  before.  Sa- 
neha,  in  the  well-known  story  of  his  life, 
a  most  interesting  Egyptian  text,  tells 
us  how  he  returned  after  flight  from  his 
country  and  long  residence  at  the  court 
of  a  foreign  king,  and  coming  into  the 
presence  of  Amenemhat,  fell  on  his 
face,  and  with  what  kindness  the  terri¬ 
ble  Pharaoh  restored  his  courage.  The 
king’s  last  words  to  his  son  and  col¬ 
league  give  us  a  better  picture  of  his 
true  power,  while  they  confirm  Saneha’s 
evidence  of  his  kindness. 

The  Instructions  of  Amenemhat  form 
the  oldest  book  of  royal  advice.  Cop¬ 
ied  out  under  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty, 
they  were  then  so  famous  that  no  less 
than  six  texts  of  the  whole  or  part  have 
come  down  to  our  time.  The  form  is 
that  of  a  dream  in  which  the  deceased 
king  counsels  his  son  :  the  character  of 
the  record  is  so  true  to  the  thoughts  of 
a  living  king,  and  so  beyond  the  cour¬ 
age  of  a  subject,  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  Amenemhat  was  himself 
the  author.  The  writer  speaks  as  one 
whose  life’s  object  was  the  welfare  of 
all  his  subjects,  especially  the  poor  and 
unprotected.  He  reminds  his  son  of 
how  he  had  raised  him  from  being  “  an 
eater  of  rations”  to  the  throne.  He  tells 
him  to  be  better  than  "  the  Graces”  his 
predecessors,  to  maintain  concord  with 
his  subjects,  not  to  isolate  himself, 
keeping  no  society  but  that  of  the  no¬ 
bles,  but  to  be  careful  of  new  associates. 
He  tells  him  how  he  owed  his  own  popu¬ 
larity  to  his  protection  of  the  weak  and 
the  afflicted,  from  what  plots  and  bad 
counsels  he  had  escaped,  how  they  had 
ruled  together,  how  he  had  aided  his 
son  in  the  suppression  of  seditions,  in 
assisting  the  people  in  time  of  famine, 
how  he  had  protected  him  against  those 
who  would  have  taken  advantage  of  his 
youth.  He  recites  what  he  had  done — 
how  he  guarded  the  boundaries,  won  the 
love  of  the  people  by  his  care  of  them, 
how  he  hunted  the  lion  and  captured 
the  crocodile,  how  he  subdued  the  no¬ 
mads  around.  Then  he  describes  his 
tomb,  "  adorned  with  gold,”  its  roof 
colored  with  ultramarine,  the  ”  pas- 
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sages”  of  stone,  bound  together  not  un¬ 
like  the  treasure-house  at  Mycenae  with 
”  metal  hooks,”  ”  made  for  eternity, 
time  shrinks  before  it.”  Now  he  is  one 
of  the  happy  dead  doing  honor  to 'his 
son,  having  already  begun  prayers  for 
him  in  the  celestial  boat  of  the  Sun. 

At  this  time  the  throne  had  lost  some 
of  its  power,  but  the  art  of  government 
had  been  learned  in  the  school  of  ad¬ 
versity.  The  memoirs  of  the  great  men 
of  the  age  fill  in  the  picture  drawn  by 
the  founder  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty. 
In  the  great  stele  of  Mentuhotep,  prime 
minister  under  the  second  king  of  this 
family,  we  find  how  one  person  was  at 
the  same  time,  as  Dr.  Brugsch  remarks, 
minister  of  justice,  of  the  interior,  of 
public  works,  of  worship,  and  perhaps 
of  foreign  affairs  and  of  war,  the  Pha¬ 
raoh’s  alter  ego.  He,  too,  especially 
glories  in  “  having  protected  the  poor 
and  defended  the  powerless.”  Nothing 
more  marks  the  change  in  the  relations 
of  the  crown  to  the  nobility  than  the 
appearance,  in  place  of  the  royal  kins¬ 
folk  who  compose  the  aristocracy  of  the 
Pyramid  age,  of  men  raised  by  royal 
choice  to  the  first  posts,  as  well  as  of  a 
class  of  great  landowners,  whose  suc¬ 
cession  to  local  governments  seems  to 
have  been  almost  a  matter  of  course, 
though  needing  the  king’s  approval. 

The  series  of  excavated  tombs  at 
Benee-Hasan,  in  Middle  Egypt,  give 
us,  in  their  wall-paintings,  the  every¬ 
day  life  of  these  great  men,  for  they  are 
the  sepulchres  of  monarchs  and  govern¬ 
ors.  The  state  of  society  is  very  much 
that  of  the  Pyramid  age,  with  a  greater 
degree  of  luxury,  and  we  have  a  hint  of 
the  foreign  relations  of  Egypt  in  the 
representation  of  a  band  of  Shemite  set¬ 
tlers  coming  before  the  monarch,  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  illustrates,  though  it  certainly 
does  not  represent,  the  settlement  of 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt. 

The  interest  of  the  time  is,  however, 
in  the  great  public  works  of  the  kings, 
and  their  endeavors  to  extend  the 
Egyptian  territory.  The  welfare  of 
Egypt  depends  on  the  annual  inunda¬ 
tion  of  the  Nile.  A  very  low  inundation 
causes  famine,  a  very  high  one  is  a  dis¬ 
astrous  flood,  and  it  is  not  seldom  that 
the  utmost  level  of  the  river  little  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  which  portends  famine,  or 
falls  little  short  of  the  scarcely  less  fatal 


flood-height.  There  are,  moreover, 
many  tracts  in  Egpyt  which  the  inunda¬ 
tion  never  reaches,  unless  the  water  is 
raised  by  artificial  means,  and  by  such 
means  the  inundated  lands  may  again 
be  irrigated  so  as  to  produce  a  second 
and  third  harvest.  Thus  the  regulation 
of  the  inundation,  the  construction  of 
canals  and  reservoirs,  are  the  main 
methods  of  benefiting  Egypt,  naturally 
an  agricultural  country.  It  was  to  these 
objects  that  the  kings  of  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty  turned  the  force  of  the  nation. 
Most  of  all,  Amenemhat  III.  executed 
the  greatest  ancient  work  of  engineer¬ 
ing  skill,  the  most  useful  one  to  the 
country  ever  carried  out  in  Egypt,  the 
Lake  Moeris.  About  seventy  miles, 
measured  on  the  coprse  of  the  river,  to 
the  south  of  Cairo,  the  low  edge  of  the 
western  desert  opens  and  forms  the  en¬ 
trance  to  an  oasis,  fertilized  by  the 
waters  of  the  Nile,  which  are  conducted 
into  it  by  a  canal  having  many  branch¬ 
es,  and  which  finally  empties  itself  into 
a  great  inland  lake.  As  we  now  see 
this  oasis,  the  Feiyoom,  we  observe 
that  much  of  its  soil  is  unwatered  and 
unproductive,  though  marked  by  the 
signs  of  ancient  plenty.  This  is  because 
the  great  hydraulic  work  of  Amenemhat 
has  been  allowed,  since  the  Muslim 
rule  of  Egypt,  to  fall  into  decay  and  ul¬ 
timately  to  disappear.  It  was  only  in 
the  present  century  that  its  remains  were 
discovered,  and  its  true  site  fixed,  by 
M.  Linant,  a  French  engineer,  to  whose 
surveys  we  also  owe  the  excellent  map 
of  Egypt  published  in  I.ep)sius’s  ”  Denk- 
maler.” 

The  Lake  Moeris  lay  in  the  south-east 
of  the  Feiyoom.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
south  and  east  by  the  natural  elevated 
edge  of  the  oasis,  on  the  other  sides  by 
great  dykes  which  may  still  be  traced. 
Its  shape  was  thus  irregular,  but  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  its  size  from  the 
fact  that  had  it  been  square  each  side 
would  have  measured  about  twelve  miles. 
Evidently  the  construction  of  this  vast 
work  was  aided  by  the  natural  shape  of 
the  country,  and  it  is  possible  that  it 
needed  but  little  excavation  ;  yet  the 
construction  of  the  dykes  of  the  strength 
necessary  to  keep  a  vast  body  of  water 
from  falling  into  the  lower  level  to  the 
north-west  must  have  been  a  work  of 
prodigious  labor.  The  object  of  the 
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lake  was  to  receive  the  waters  of  the 
Nile,  and  convey  them  as  it  became  de¬ 
sirable  over  the  country  around.  It 
was  also  turned  to  good  account  as  a 
fish-preserve. 

M.  Linant,  the  discoverer  of  the  I..ake 
Moeris,  argued  strongly  in  favor  of  its 
restoration.  This  would  involve  the 
destruction  of  three  or  four  villages, 
and  the  loss  of  about  40,000  /edduns,  or 
somewhat  more  than  as  many  acres, 
while  it  would  immediately  render  culti¬ 
vable  800,000  to  900,000  fedddns,  a 
space  equal  to  a  quarter  of  the  land  in 
Egypt  now  under  cultivation.  Yet  more, 
this  vast  reservoir  would  serve  as  a  val¬ 
uable  means  of  drawing  off  the  waters 
of  the  excessive  inundations  and 
emptying  them  into  the  Lake  of  El- 
Karn  at  the  north-western  extremity  of 
the  Feiyoom.  It  would  thus  modify  the 
dangerous  effects  of  the  highest  inunda¬ 
tions,  and  this  much  might  indeed  be 
effected  by  existing  canals  and  a  sluice, 
which  was  used  for  this  purpose  after 
the  Lake  Moeris  had  disappeared.  The 
simple  work  of  restoration  upon  the 
ancient  lines  has  not  the  showy  preten¬ 
sions  of  other  modem  projects,  but  it 
would  far  more  benefit  Egypt  by  pro¬ 
ducing  results  which  would  form  a 
means  of  measuring  the  far-sighted 
policy  of  the  old  king  Amenemhat,  who, 
we  may  hope,  is  actually  commemo¬ 
rated  by  his  great  work,  the  name  Moeris 
being  possibly  derived  from  his  preno¬ 
men. 

It  is  not  in  Middle  Egypt  alone, 
especially  favored  by  these  Theban 
Pharaohs,  but  also  in  Nubia,  that  we 
must  look  for  the  records  of  their  care 
for  the  welfare  of  their  country.  At  the 
Catanact  of  Semneh,  in  Nubia,  not  far 
above  the  Second  Cataract,  are  rock- 
sculptures  of  Amenemhat  III.  and  of  a 
later  king,  carefully  registering  the  an¬ 
nual  maximum  height  of  the  Nile,  which 
led  to  the  discovery  of  a  curious  change 
in  level  at  a  later  time.  A  great  barrier 
at  Gebeles-Silsileh,  near  the  ancient  Sil- 
silis  in  Upper  Egypt,  between  Thebes 
and  the  First  Cataract,  gave  way  or  was 
cut  through,  and  the  level  of  the  Nile 
between  this  barrier  and  Semneh  fell  to 
an  extent  which  deprived  the  valley 
throughout  that  space  of  the  full  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  inundation.  This  occurred 
before  the  Empire. 


At  Semneh,  Usurtesen  III.,  the  im¬ 
mediate  predecessor  of  Amenemhat 
III.,  was  worshipped  as  the  founder  of 
Egyptian  power  in  Ethiopia.  Here  he 
built  fortresses  and  set  up  boundary - 
stones.  Their  inscriptions  tells  us  that 
this  was  the  southern  limit  of  Egyptian 
territory,  and  one  of  them  is  further 
curious  as  prescribing  the  conditions  on 
which  negroes  could  pass  this  point. 
The  name  used  for  these  neighbors  of 
Egypt  is  always  applied  in  Egyptian 
texts  to  pure  negroes,  and  it  would  thus 
appear  that  at  this  time  (two  thousand 
years  or  more  before  the  Christian  Era) 
the  Nubian  population  was  not  Ethio¬ 
pian,  using  that  term  for  the  mixed 
races,  but  Nigritian.  Later  we  find 
undoubted  Ethiopians  of  the  SomAlee 
country,  and  perhaps  also  Arabia  Felix, 
as  tributaries  of  Egypt. 

It  is  characteristic  of  this  bright  pe¬ 
riod  that  its  monuments  show  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  architectural  taste.  With  the 
abandonment  of  the  massive  structures 
of  the  Pyramid  age  there  arose  an  in¬ 
stinctive  desire  for  beauty  in  art.  U  is 
now  that  we  first  find,  at  Benee-Hasan, 
the  elegant  many-sided  columns  which 
have  reasonably  been  called  proto- 
Doric.  The  general  impression  all  the 
works  of  art  of  the  dynasty  give  us  is 
that  of  refined  elegance.  If  the  tombs  of 
great  men  are  more  costly  than  before, 
it  is  because  their  power  and  wealth 
were  greater,  and  therefore  private  works 
could  bear  a  larger  proportion  compared 
to  those  of  the  king. 

The  Twelfth  Dynasty  has  left  one 
puzzle  for  achseologists  and  critics,  the 
famous  Egyptian  Labyrinth.  It  was 
built  by  the  king  to  whom  the  Lake 
Moeris  was  due,  and  stood  in  its  imme¬ 
diate  neighborhood.  Professor  Lep- 
sius  excavated  the  site,  and  found  a 
great  number  of  very  small  chambers. 
Unhappily  they  were  in  a  very  dilapi¬ 
dated  state.  It  is  quite  possible,  how¬ 
ever,  from  these  remains  that  Herodo¬ 
tus  is  right  in  saying  that  the  Labyrinth 
contained  three  thousand  chambers, 
half  under  and  half  above  the  ground. 
There  is  a  general  agreement  among  an¬ 
cient  writers  that  it  was  a  true  labyrinth 
in  the  Greek  sense,  perplexing  to  the 
visitor.  They  also  state  more  or  less 
distinctly  that  it’was  connected  with  the 
Egyptian  provinces  or  nomes,  each  of 
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which  had  its  place  of  meeting  here,  as 
Strabo  says,  not  only  for  religious  but 
for  legal  purposes.  The  few  fragments 
of  inscriptions  discovered  by  L^psius 
throw  no  light  on  this  subject,  nor  has 
anything  else  been  discovered  tending 
to  clear  up  its  mystery.  We  find  noth¬ 
ing  in  Egyptian  documents  resembling 
the  Greek  assemblies  of  'confederate 
states.  If  the  Egyptians  ever  had  a  gen¬ 
eral  assembly  of  the  nature  described  by 
Strabo,  we  should  certainly  find  some 
native  notice  of  it.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  the  intention  for  which  the  Laby¬ 
rinth  was  constructed  was  long  main¬ 
tained,  and  if  so  anything  so  markedly 
peculiar  as  a  deliberative  assembly  would 
have  left  its  record  in  the  memoirs  and 
letters  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  It  is 
most  probable  that  the  priests  met  here 
only  for  purposes  of  sacerdotal  law.  At 
the  same  time,  such  a  general  meeting- 
place  may  well  have  been  the  centre  of 
political  action  on  many  occasions  like 
the  case  of  the  Dodecarchy.  Perhaps 
it  was  neutral  ground.  Dr.  Brugsch 
draws  attention  to  the  curious  circum¬ 
stance  that  in  the  lists  of  the  nomes  of 
Egypt  that  of  the  Feiyoom  is  omitted. 
These  lists  belong  to  an  age  at  which 
the  worship  of  the  crocodile  and  the  di¬ 
vinity  with  the  head  of  that  animal,  Se- 
bak,  to  whom  it  was  sacred,  had  fall¬ 
en  into  disfavor,  almost  throughout 
Egypt.  He  argues  that  the  exclusion 
took  place  on  religious  grounds,  but  the 
Tentyrite  nome  where  the  worship  of 
the  crocodile  also  prevailed  is  not  thus 
excluded.  Of  course  the  question  will 
be  decided  when  the  earlier  lists  come 
to  light.  In  the  meanwhile  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  this  nome  was  a  neutral  terri* 
tory  not  reckoned  among  the  provinces, 
like  Columbia  in  the  United  States,  as 
holding  the  meeting-ground  of  all  the 
nomes  where  perpetual  neutrality  pre¬ 
vailed. 

Was  the  Egyptian  labyrinth  the 
parent  of  that  of  Crete  ?  Pliny  says 
that  it  was.  The  most  complete  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Cretan  wonder  on  the 
coins  of  Cnossus  has,  as  Bunsen  has 
p>ointed  out,  a  family  likeness  to  what 
the  Egyptian  labyrinth  must  have  been. 
The  name  was  almost  certainly  adopted 
from  Egypt  by  the  Greeks  ;  why  not  the 
form  ?  The  Egyptian  labyrinth  was  still 
kept  in  repair  as  late  as  the  end  of  the 


monarchy,  not  long  l)efore  the  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  Egypt  by  Alexander.  We  need 
not  go  back  a  thousand  years  before  the 
Trojan  age,  to  the  time  of  its  founda¬ 
tion,  for  the  influence  on  some  early 
Greek  architect.  It  may  be  conjectured 
that  such  a  primitive  builder  would  have 
caught  at  the  idea  of  a  vast  structure  of 
great  renown  constructed  of  a  multitude 
of  small  chambers,  thus  attaining  great 
dimensions  in  the  easiest  manner. 

With  the  builder  of  the  Labyrinth 
and  constructor  of  the  Lake  Moeris,  the 
Twelfth  Dynasty  wanes.  Two  short 
reigns,  the  last  that  of  a  queen,  brought 
it  to  a  close,  and  we  find  ourselves  on 
the  brink  of  another  chasm  in  Egyptian 
history.  At  first  there  are  a  few  step¬ 
ping-stones,  the  scanty  records  of 
another  Theban  line  ruling  all  Egypt  ; 
but  the  marks  of  decline  are  manifest. 
Was  Egypt  already  engaged  in  a  strug¬ 
gle  with  foreign  invaders,  or  did  the 
Labyrinth  really  mean  political  innova¬ 
tion,  which  led  to  domestic  dissension  ? 
These  questions  cannot  yet  be  an¬ 
swered  :  all  we  know  is  that  in  course 
of  time  the  later  Theban  kingdom, 
whose  sovereigns  were  ephemeral  in 
their  reigns,  came  to  an  end,  and  that 
then  or  before,  scarcely  later,  a  great 
catastrophe  occurred  which,  though  the 
chief  calamity  of  ancient  Egypt,  ended 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Empire. 
This  was  the  invasion  and  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  the  Shepherds. 

The  third  great  period  of  Egyptian 
history  which  now  opens  has  left  its  re¬ 
cords  not  at  Memphis  or  Thebes,  but  at 
a  third  great  site,  Tanis  in  the  Delta,  the 
Zoan  of  the  Bible.  Here  the  excava¬ 
tions  of  M.  Mariette  have  yielded  results 
as  interesting  and  unexpected  as  those 
in  the  Troad  and  at  Mycenae.  We  now 
know  the  race  of  the  Shepherds  and 
their  place  in  Egyptian  history,  not  that 
chronological  place  which  students  are 
still  looking  for  in  vain,  but  the  place 
in  the  series  of  influences  which  form 
the  true  history  of  each  country.  Much 
we  have  now  to  unlearn,  many  old  the¬ 
ories  to  discard,  but  at  length  there  is  a 
sure  base  on  which  discovery  and  in¬ 
quiry  are  building  up  a  solid  and  lasting 
structure. 

The  story  of  the  conquest  and  rule  of 
Egypt  by  the  Shepherds,  the  great  con¬ 
vulsion  which  overthrew  the  old  king- 
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dom,  and  by  stirring  national  feeling 
brought  the  Empire  into  life,  is  told  in 
a  large  fragment  of  Manetho’s  history 
given  by  Josephus.  Until  lately  it  was 
accepted  without  question.  But  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  M.  Mariette,  and  the  re¬ 
searches  of  other  scholars  in  ancient 
Egyptian  documents,  have  shown  that 
this  story,  though  no  doubt,  in  many 
respects  correct,  contains  such  serious 
errors  that  it  is  not  to  be  trusted 
where  the  monuments  and  other  Egyp¬ 
tian  records  are  silent  and  cannot  be 
cited  to  confirm  or  correct  it.  We  have 
only  to  lament  the  vast  erudition  that 
has  been  diverted  from  the  fruitful 
study  of  the  earlier  documents  for  the 
vain  attempt  to  build  history  of  these 
unsound  materials,  and  to  ask  how  it 
can  be  that  the  Egyptian  historian,  gen¬ 
erally  trustworthy,  here  fails  us.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  true  answer  is  that  Josephus, 
writing  controversially,  and  wishing  to 
make  the  Shepherds  the  same  as  the  Is¬ 
raelites,  has  wilfully  altered  his  author¬ 
ity.  In  an  age  of  entire  indifference  to 
any  but  Greek  and  Roman  history,  when 
moreover,  books  were  only  published 
in  manuscript,  and  it  was  a  serious  mat¬ 
ter  to  write,  perhaps  from  Rome  to 
Alexandria,  to  verify  a  passage,  authors 
were  not  as  safe  as  now.  Certainly  Jo¬ 
sephus  is  not  beyond  suspicion  of  dis¬ 
honesty.  His  character  of  Titus  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  general  tenor  of  history  ; 
and  if  Dr.  J.  Bernays  is  right  in  conjec¬ 
turing  that  the  ecclesiastical  historian 
Sulpicius  Severus  has  preserved  in  epi¬ 
tome  a  lost  part  of  the  fragmentary  fifth 
book  of  the  Histories  of  Tacitus,  we 
have  a  direct  contradiction  of  the  fa¬ 
vorable  portrait  which  Josephus  draws 
of  his  patron,  from  the  hand  of  a  his¬ 
torian  who  had  a  much  finer  sense.  If 
Josephus  were  capable  of  so  bold  a  falsi¬ 
fication  of  contemporary  history,  when 
nothing  but  the  protection  of  the  reign¬ 
ing  family  could  save  him  from  confuta¬ 
tion,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  that  he  would  not  have  hesitated 
to  tamper  with  the  work  of  an  almost 
unknown  historian  dealing  with  a  remote 
age.  But  the  passage  is  so  self-contra¬ 
dictory,  and  so  contradicted  by  what  fol¬ 
lows  it,  that  it  may  be  that  Josephus 
had  an  inaccurate  copy  of  Manetho  be¬ 
fore  him. 

The  proper  mode  of  dealing  with  this 


difficult  but  most  interesting  period  of 
Egyptian  history,  the  age,  as  far  as  we 
know,  of  the  first  great  war,  the  first  in¬ 
roads  of  the  Easterns  into  Egypt,  is  that 
of  M.  Chabas,  who  has  collected  all  the 
native  documentary  evidence.  His  main 
results  may  here  be  given  with  such  ad¬ 
ditional  evidence  as  may  be  gleaned 
from  M.  Mariette’s  discoveries.  M. 
Chabas’s  paper  is  an  admirable  criticism 
of  the  written  data  :  he  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  deal  with  the  not  less  valuable 
evidence  of  art. 

We  may  begin  by  discarding  the  time- 
honored  name  Hyksos.  The  etymolo¬ 
gies  given  of  it  in  the  fragment  of  Man¬ 
etho  cannot,  as  M.  Chabas  has  noticed, 
have  been  given  by  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  ancient  language,  and  the  name 
is  not  found  elsewhere.  The  appella¬ 
tion  in  Manetho’s  list,  “  Shepherds,”  is 
more  probable,  and  leads  us  to  the 
Egyptian  Menti-u  by  which  these  for¬ 
eigners  seem  to  be  called,  and  which 
certainly  means  "  Shepherds,”  though  it 
is  not  certain  that  this  is  its  sense  when 
used  ethnically.  Unfortunately  the 
word  Menti-u  is  a  generic  term.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  a  class  of  appellations  given  to 
the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Egyptians, 
which  usually,  if  not  always,  have  a 
wide  extent.  Thus  it  occurs  with  the 
Amu  or  Shemites  (?)  and  the  Negroes 
(Chabas,  Papyrus  Magique  Harris^  49). 
In  an  inscription  by  an  Egyptian  priest 
who  was  a  partisan  of  the  Persians, 
Darius  Codomannus  is  called  ruler  of 
Menti,  and  the  Greeks  and  Persians  are 
called  the  lonians  (the  corresponding 
Egyptian  word  having  a  wide  extension) 
and  Menti  (Brugsch,  Geogr.  Jnschr.  i, 
40,  41.  PI.  Iviii.).  Thus,  the  Menti-u 
would  seem  sometimes  to  mean  nothing 
more  definite  than  Asiatics,  as  Dr. 
Brugsch  suggests.  At  present  we  can 
go  further  in  this  line  of  inquiry. 

For  the  race  of  the  Shepherds  we 
must  look  to  other  evidence.  The  great 
result  of  M.  Mariette’s  researches  at 
Tanis,  or  Zoan,  is  that  this  was  a  chief 
city,  probably  the  capital,  of  one  of  the 
Shepherd  dynasties,  whose  sculptures, 
though  appropriated  by  later  kings,  have 
a  distinctive  character  of  their  own, 
which  gives  us  the  national  type.  This 
type,  as  M.  Mariette  remarks,  is  still 
preserved  in  the  population  of  the 
neighboring  country,  whose  peculiarities 
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had  already  attracted  the  notice  of  an¬ 
cient  travellers,  as  we  may  judge  from 
the  novelists  Heliodorus  and  Achilles 
T atius.  The  type  on  the  Shepherd  monu¬ 
ments  is  distinctly  Shemite,  of  a  char¬ 
acter  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Assy¬ 
rians,  as  seen  on  their  monuments,  by  a 
more  marked  cast  of  features.  It  re¬ 
presents  the  same  vigorous  muscular 
race,  a  race  with  far  less  refinement  but 
much  more  energy  than  the  Egyptians. 

If  there  were  any  doubt  that  the  Shep¬ 
herds  were  Shemites,  it  would  be  re¬ 
moved  by  the  numerous  Semitic  geo¬ 
graphical  names  to  be  found  in  the  east 
of  Lower  Egypt,  and  by  the  circumstance 
that  under  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty, 
between  two  and  three  centuries  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  foreigners,  the  Se¬ 
mitic  element  in  Egypt  was  so  strong 
that  it  became  the  fashion  not  only  to 
use  Semitic  words  in  place  of  Egyptian 
but  even  to  give  Egyptian  words  Semitic 
forms. 

Although  we  thus  know  the  race  of 
these  invaders,  we  cannot  tell  to  what 
branch  of  it  they  belonged,  whether  they 
were  Phoenicians,  or  Arabs,  Manetho 
suggesting  both,  or  whether  they  migrat¬ 
ed  from  beyond  the  Euphrates.  The 
later  geographical  use  of  the  terms  Men- 
ti-u  and  Menti  suggests  Asia  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  Arabia,  but  of  course  does  not 
forbid  the  notion  that  they  were  Arabs 
of  Syria  or  Mesopotamia. 

It  is  easy  to  speculate  on  a  dynastic 
change  which  may  have  caused  a  migra¬ 
tion  to  Egypt,  or  to  suggest  conditions 
pointing  to  the  possibility  of  a  regular  in¬ 
vasion  by  a  powerful  Asiatic  state,  but 
these  are  mere  conjectures  which  can 
produce  no  trustworthy  results.  And  it 
may  be  added  that  we  are  equally  with¬ 
out  a  trace  of  the  later  history  of  the 
Shepherds  who  left  Egypt.  It  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  that  but  few  really  went  away 
in  a  body.  Manetho’ s  account  may  be 
exaggerated.  All  we  know  from  trust¬ 
worthy  sources  is  that,  after  the  final 
conquest  of  the  foreigners  in  Egypt,  and 
apparently  while  still  at  war  with  them, 
the  king  of  Egypt  took  the  city  of  Sharu- 
hana  or  Sharuhen  in  southernmost  Pal¬ 
estine.  This  gives  the  direction  of  the 
march  of  the  Shepherds  out  of  Egypt, 
which  is  that  which  we  should  expect 
they  would  have  taken.  We  are  unable 
to  illustrate  this  event  from  the  Bible. 


It  is,  however,  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
group  of  Raphaite  tribes  were  settled  in 
Southern  Palestine,  and  that  in  the  Book 
of  Numbers  the  Anakite  (or  Rephaite) 
city,  Hebron,  is  apparently  connected, 
in  its  foundation,  with  that  of  Zoan. 

We  cannot  yet  conjecture  the  details 
of  the  history  of  the  Shepherds  in  Egypt, 
or  the  duration  of  their  dominion,  for 
it  is  not  until  about  its  last  century  that 
we  have  a  basis  of  fact.  It  is  probable 
that  the  first  conquest  and  early  rule 
was  marked  by  the  violence  of  which 
Manetho  speaks.  There  is  in  this  pe¬ 
riod  an  absence  of  monuments  which  is 
strong  negative  evidence  of  an  age  of 
suffering.  The  dislike  with  which  the 
Egyptians  speak  of  the  Shepherds  can¬ 
not,  however,  be  said  to  prove  anything. 
It  is  their  customary  tone  as  to  foreign¬ 
ers,  and  would  not  be  least  strong  when 
these  were  foreign  enemies  ruling  Egypt. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Shepherds  ruled 
all  Egy'pt  until  a  national  rising  caused 
the  war  of  independence,  which,  after 
many  years,  ended  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  foreigners  by  Aahmes,  or  Amosis, 
the  head  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty. 
Manetho’s  statement  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  foreign  rule  and  its  termination  in 
conesquence  of  a  revolt  led  by  a  king  of 
the  Thebais,  is  confirmed  and  illustrated 
by  a  most  interesting  Egyptian  fragment 
contained  in  a  papyrus,  which  probably 
told  how  that  conflict  arose.  This  doc¬ 
ument  relates  how  the  Shepherd-king 
Apapi  ruled  all  Egypt,  and  having  deter¬ 
mined  to  worship  Set  alone,  built  a  tem¬ 
ple  and  instituted  festivals.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  sent  a  message,  evidently  on  the 
subject  of  this  religious  innovation,  to 
Sekenen-ra,  Prince  of  Upper  Egypt,  a 
Theban  Dynast,  not  here  designated  by 
the  usual  titles  of  the  Pharaohs.  It  a]>- 
pears  that  the  foreign  chief  conceded  the 
admission  of  the  worship  of  Amen-ra  in 
his  new  temple.  The  deliberations 
caused  the  greatest  anxiety  to  the  tribu¬ 
tary  Egyptian  prince.  It  may  be  that 
much  more  is  meant  than  the  local  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the 
Shepherds,  but  of  this  we  cannot  be  cer¬ 
tain.  The  story  breaks  off,  the  ancient 
scribe  having  begun  to  copy  another 
document. 

In  the  ruins  of  the  great  temple  of  T anis 
M.  Mariette  found  the  name  of  Apapi 
with  the  titles  of  an  Egyptian  Pharaoh. 
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The  story  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  circumstance  that  at  this 
period  Set  was  the  chief  object  of  wor¬ 
ship  here,  whereas  as  late  as  the  time  of 
the  Thirteenth  Dynasty,  probably  not 
long  before  the  Shepherd-invasion,  his 
position  was  held  by  Ptah. 

The  chronological  place  of  Apapi  is 
probably  not  more  than  a  century  be¬ 
fore  the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherds.  M. 
Chabas  argues  that  of  the  three  kings 
bearing  the  prenomen  or  official  name  Se- 
kenen-ra,  the  one  mentioned  in  the  papy¬ 
rus  was  the  first,  and  the  last  was  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  Aahmes,  the 
conqueror  of  the  strangers.  He  notices 
the  significant  fact  that,  while  each  has 
the  same  prenomen  and  the  same  name 
Ta,  the  epithet  following  the  name  in¬ 
creases  in  force  with  the  second  and 
third,  the  three  being  called  "  the  great,” 
“  the  very  great,”  and  ”  the  very  victo¬ 
rious.”* 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the 
outline  of  the  war  of  independence  is 
thus  shown.  The  papyrus  relates  how 
a  difference  on  a  religious  question  arose 
with  one  of  these  kings,  whom  we  may 
reasonably  conjecture  to  be  the  first  of 
the  three  bearing  the  name  Ta,  and  the 
Shepherd-king  Apapi.  He  raises  and 
maintains  the  standard  of  revolt  ;  the 
next  king  wins  greater  successes  ;  the 
last  of  his  line  expels  the  Shepherds 
out  of  all  Egypt  except  the  north-east, 
leaving  the  completion  of  the  enterprise 
to  Aahmes,  or  Amosis,  head  of  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Dynasty. 

The  story  in  the  papyrus  would  seem 
to  show  that  the  Shepherds,  having 
adopted  Egyptian  civilization,  selected 
Set  the  god  of  Lower  Egypt,  who  was 
also  supposed  by  the  Egyptians  to  be 
the  special  protector  of  their  eastern 
enemies,  and  thus  identified  with  Baal. 
This  was,  however,  accompanied  by  an 
innovation,  the  attempt  to  exclude  all 
other  worship  at  the  chief  temple,  per¬ 
haps  in  all  Egypt,  as  though  Set  had 
been  selected  to  represent  the  Baal  wor¬ 
shipped  by  the  Shepherd  tribe.  The 


•  According  to  Manetho  Apophis  was  either 
the  last  or  last  but  one  of  the  Shepherd  Kings 
of  either  the  Fifteenth  or  the  Seventeenth  Dy¬ 
nasty.  Thus  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  plac^ 
Apapi  immediately  or  two  reigns  before  the 
Eighteenth  Dynastv. 
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institution  of  new  festivals  is  a  proof 
how  thorough  the  innovation  was. 

So  much  we  may  infer  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  war  of  liberation.  Another  docu¬ 
ment  relates  its  close.  This  is  one  of 
those  memoirs  which  are  the  most  truly 
historical  and  valuable  of  all  Egyptian 
records,  that  of  Aahmes,  son  of  Abna  at 
El-Kab,  on  the  site  of  the  City  of  Eilei- 
thyia.  Aahmes  relates  that  he  was  born 
in  this  place  under  the  reign  of  Sekenen- 
ra,  whom  M.  Chabas  decides  to  be  the 
last  of  the  three  kings  having  that  pre¬ 
nomen.  He  then  records  his  services 
under  Aahmes,  head  of  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty,  and  his  successors.  He  took 
part  in  the  siege  of  the  stronghold  of  the 
Shepherds,  Avaris,  attacked  by  water 
and  land,  which  fell  before  the  fifth  year 
of  the  king’s  reign,  who  then  passed  into 
southern  Palestine,  and  captured  Sharu- 
hana. 

From  the  simple  recital  of  Aahmes  we 
learn  that  the  last  effort  of  the  Shep¬ 
herds  was  not  so  important  as  Josephus 
states  it  to  have  been  in  his  citation  of 
Manetho.  The  king’s  rewards  were 
given  for  the  capture  of  a  few  prisoners. 
Nor  do  we  hear  anything  of  an  honor¬ 
able  capitulation  being  granted  to  the 
Shepherds  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  city  is 
taken,  and  the  war  is  carried  on  into 
Palestine,  evidently  in  the  form  of  a  pur¬ 
suit. 

This  is  all  we  as  yet  know  of  the  events 
of  the  Shepherd-dominion.  The  happy 
discovery  of  a  new  memoir,  or  another 
historical  papyrus,  may  add  to  these 
facts.  As  yet  there  is  no  other  point 
that  may  be  discussed  without  risk  of 
confutation  from  new  documents,  the 
constant  fate  of  speculation  in  Egyptol¬ 
ogy  ;  but  it  must  be  added  that  to  have 
proved  the  high  civilization  of  the  Shep¬ 
herds  towards  the  close  of  their  rule, 
and  their  influence  in  Egyptian  history, 
is  a  gain  far  more  valuable  than  any 
amount  of  detail. 

In  nothing  has  Manetho,  as  reported, 
been  so  signally  contradicted  as  in  the 
proofs  the  monuments  of  the  Shepherds 
afford  that  latterly  the  foreigners  accept¬ 
ed  Egyptian  civilization.  'I’he  result 
was  of  the  greatest  consequence  to 
Egypt,  for  it  firmly  planted  there  a  strong 
Shemite  population,  which  was  vigorous 
enough  in  quality,  although  assimilated 
to  the  nation  in  manners,  to  give  back 
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to  the  Egyptians,  as  a  kind  of  return  for 
the  evils  of  conquest,  a  new  element  of 
thought  and  language.  For  a  time  after 
the  subjugation  of  the  Shepherds  we  have 
no  trace  of  them  ;  probably  the  early 
Pharaohs  of  the  empire,  those  of 
the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  repressed  the 
strangers  from  a  natural  fear  of  their 
reasserting  their  power.  The  next  line, 
the  house  of  the  Ramessides,  compris¬ 
ing  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Dynas¬ 
ties,  had  no  such  |x>licy.  It  has  even 
been  suspected  that  their  worship  of  Set, 
the  divinity  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  espe¬ 
cially  also  of  the  Shepherds,  and  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  a  Semitic  rather  than  an  Ethi¬ 
opian  type  in  their  portraits,  indicate 
that  they  came  of  a  stock  partly  of  Shep¬ 
herd  origin.  They  rebuilt  Tanis,  the 
foreign  capital,  and  greatly  beautified  its 
chief  temple.  Connected  with  this  pol¬ 
icy  is  the  fashion  already  noticed  preva¬ 
lent  among  the  scribes  of  this  time 
of  Semiticizing  Egyptian.  Curiously 
enough  this  influence  and  sympathy  is 
connected  with  a  great  literary  activity. 
In  no  age  do  the  Egyptian  scribes  seem 
to  have  been  so  prolific.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  were  always  literary  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  history  ;  at  this  time  they 
appear  to  have  been  literary  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  writing.  In  our  present  state 
of  knowledge,  the  contrast  between  this 
and  other  times  is  most  remarkable  ; 
and  if  later  discoveries  do  not  modify 
the  facts,  we  may  consider  the  literature 
of  the  Ramses  period  as  having  been 
fertilized  by  Semitic  literature,  as  the 
Latin  in  the  last  days  of  the  Republic 
and  the  beginning  of  the  Empire  owed 
its  development  to  Greek.  Of  course 
it  might  be  said  that  the  foreign  writers 
or  speakers  who  changed  for  a  time  the 
Egyptian  style,  and  probably  influenced 


it  permanently,  were  dwellers  beyond 
Egypt,  but  it  is  far  more  likely  that  they 
were  settled  in  that  country.  It  is,  in¬ 
deed,  not  probable  that  they  were  either 
enemies  or  newly-conquered  subjects. 
It  is  far  more  likely  that  they  were  fel¬ 
low-countrymen  speaking  another  lan¬ 
guage  and  with  a  literature  p>erhaps 
unwritten  of  their  own.  No  race  has 
been  more  literary  but  less  monumental 
than  the  Shemite.  The  most  destructive 
criticism  must  allow  a  great  antiquity  to 
Hebrew  literature.  'I'he  Arabs  must 
have  cultivated  poetry  for  ages  before 
they  wrote  out  their  intricately  meas¬ 
ured  odes.  If  the  Shepherds  in  Egypt 
had  this  true  Shemite  faculty,  the  prob¬ 
lem  before  us  receives  its  solution. 

The  Shepherd  period  has  another  re¬ 
markable  characteristic  in  its  influence 
on  the  Egyptians.  It  was  the  real  cause 
of  the  Empire.  A  national  war  of  inde¬ 
pendence  formed  the  military  qualities 
that,  when  the  country  was  free,  could 
no  longer  resist  the  desire  to  carry  the 
national  arms  into  the  enemy’s  land. 
The  Egypt  of  the  Empire  is  no  longer 
the  Egypt  of  the  old  Memphite  and  The¬ 
ban  kings  :  extension  of  territory  is  de¬ 
sired,  not  only  for  purposes  of  com¬ 
merce,  but  also  for  the  gratification  of 
ambition.  A  material  aid  to  these  de¬ 
signs  was  afforded  by  the  introduction 
of  the  horse  and  the  war-chariot.  Both 
are  unknown  in  Egypt  before  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Dynasty  ;  both  are  used  by  its 
first  king,  at  least  in  the  final  campaigns 
against  the  Shepherds,  and  thencefor¬ 
ward  became  common.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Shepherds  brought 
the  horse  into  Egypt,  and  so  afforded 
the  Egyptians  a  means  without  which 
they  could  never  have  made  distant  con¬ 
quests. — Contemporary  Revienv. 


MESMERISM,  PLANCHETTE,  AND  SPIRITUALISM  IN  CHINA.* 
BY  HERBERT  A.  GILES. 


I.  Mesmerism. 

In  Volume  L,  page  265,  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Lettres  ^difianies,  Rentes  des  Mis¬ 
sions  ^trangireSy  published  in  1808,  oc- 

*  Suggested  by  Dr.  Carpenter’s  valuable  ex- 
post  of  the  claims  of  modem  Spiritualists  in 
£urope  and  America. 


curs  the  passage  of  which  the  following 
is  a  translation  : 

People  would  have  us  believe  that  there  is 
no  science  or  art  useful  to  mankind  which  was 
not  invented  in  China  many  centuries  before 
Europeans  had  even  thought  of  iL  It  is  at  any 
rate  easy  to  prove  that  the  discovery  of  animal 
magnetism  belongs  to  the  Chinese,  and  that 
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with  them  this  art  reaches  back  to  a  consider¬ 
able  antiquity,  and  that  even  at  the  present  day 
the  Taoist  bonzes*  show  themselves  far  su 
perior  therein  to  our  Mesmer  and  other  French 
professors  of  magnetism,  as  well  in  theory  as 
in  practice. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  dwell  upon 
the  now  exploded  belief  that  all  our 
great  European  inventions  and  discover¬ 
ies  have  been  anticipated  in  China. 
Modern  investigation  has  systematically 
tended  to  prove  that,  except  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  printing,!  China  has  no  claim 
whatever  to  the  honors  which  have  been 
gratuitiously  showered  upon  her.  And 
even  where  she  did  anticipate  in  discov¬ 
ery,  she  was  speedily  outsripped  in  prac¬ 
tice  ;  and  it  has  remained  for  foreigners 
of  the  present  day  to  exhibit  to  the 
Chinese  beautiful  and  extensive  founts 
of  Chinese  characters,  issued  at  a  trifling 
cost  when  compared  with  anything  of 
the  kind  that  they  themselves  have  been 
able  to  produce.  The  ordinary  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Peking  Gazette \  the  official 
organ  of  a  multitudinous,  multifarious 
Empire,  the  integrality  of  w’hich  is  ce¬ 
mented  by  the  common  bond  of  a  writ¬ 
ten  language  intelligible  to  all  alike,  §  is 
a  dirty-looking  little  pamphlet,  so  ill 
printed  as  to  be  in  many  places  quite 
illegible. 

But  to  resume  :  the  w'orthy  father 
above  quoted  goes  on  to  say  (p.  266), 

‘  What  we  call  magnetism  in  France  is 
known  as  cong-fou  in  China  ;  ’  or,  as 
we  should  write  it,  according  to  the  most 
recent  English  orthography,  kang-fu. 
The  first  half  of  this  term  kang-fu 

•  Priests  of  the  religion  of  Tao,  or,  as  it 
sometimes  is  called.  Rationalism,  which  was 
founded  by  Lao-tzu  six  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  still  flourishes  over  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Empire,  though  under  a  corrupted  form. 

f  The  Chinese  are  said  to  have  printed  from 
wooden  blocks  as  early  as  A.U.  581,  and  from 
movable  type  in  ICHO* 

Published  daily. 

Mencius  observed  that  all  the  axle-trees  of 
carts  in  China  were  precisely  of  the  same 
length,  and  that  in  all  books  the  same  charac¬ 
ters  were  used.  Thus  Chinese  who  speak  dif  - 
ferent  dialects,  amounting  practically  to  totally 
distinct  languages,  and  are  mutually  unintelli¬ 
gible  by  word  of  mouth,  study  the  same  books 
and  read  the  same  novels.  It  is  now  only  par¬ 
tially  true  that  axle-trees  are  of  the  same  length. 
Varieties  are  to  be  found  in  certain  provinces, 
and  carts  arriving  from  distant  parts  are  fitted 
with  the  local  regpilation  size  as  occasion  may 
require. 


occurs  for  the  first  time  in  a  work  on 
alchemy  w'hich  dates  from  the  second 
century  of  our  era,  and  is  there  applied 
to  the  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear  ; 
the  latter  half  signifies  (i)  a  bamboo 
tally,  and  (2)  a  charm  against  evil  spir¬ 
its.  The  two  words  taken  together 
stand  for  a  kind  of  religious  pathology, 
formerly  much  in  vogue  with  the  Chi¬ 
nese  and  adopted  simultaneously  w’ith 
medical  treatment,  but  now  for  a  long 
time  prohibited  by  the  authorities  as  a 
sham  and  an  outrage  upon  common 
sense,  besides  being  calculated  to  lead 
to  very  serious  abuses.  Consequently, 
kang-fu  is  rarely  practised  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  and  then  only  in  secret  ;  and 
books  on  the  subject,  once  to  be  picked 
up  at  any  stall,  are  now  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  procure. 

To  the  priests  of  Tao,  the  religion  of 
Pure  Reason,  who  dabbled  under  by¬ 
gone  dynasties  in  alchemy  and  in  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  attaining  immortality,  is  due 
the  discovery  of  kang-fu  and  its  appli¬ 
cation  as  a  means  of  healing  the  sick. 
All  complaints  are  held  to  be  equally 
amenable  to  its  power,  though  not  all 
persons  ;  professors  of  the  art  stating 
plainly  that  kang-fu  can  exercise  no  in¬ 
fluence  whatever  over  others  than  those 
who  have  faith.  The  modus  oferandi  is 
as  follows.  A  Taoist  priest,  known 
for  his  skill  in  the  art,  is  requested  to 
attend  at  the  house  of  a  sick  person  for 
the  purpose  of  administering  J:ang-fu  ; 
and  accordingly,  after  arranging  what  is 
to  be  paid  for  his  services  and  securing 
part  of  the  sum  in  advance,  he  proceeds 
to  fit  up  within  the  patient’s  room  an 
altar  for  burning  incense  and  joss-paper 
and  for  worship  generally.  Muttered  in¬ 
cantations  follow,  as  the  priest  walks 
slowly  and  with  prescribed  steps  round 
and  round  the  room.  By-and-by,  he 
approaches  the  sick  man  and  partly  raises 
him,  or  turns  him  on  his  back  or  side,  or 
lifts  up  a  leg  or  an  arm,  or  gently  sham¬ 
poos  him,  the  object  being  all  the  time 
to  bring  the  sick  man’s  mind  into  rap¬ 
port  with  his  own.  When  the  priest 
thinks  he  has  accomplished  this,  he 
commands  the  patient  to  perspire  or  to 
become  cool,  or  gives  instructions  for 
the  regulation  of  pulse  and  heart,  in 
each  case  according  to  what  he  conceives 
to  be  the  exigencies  of  the  disease.  The 
whole  scene  is  jendered  as  impressive 
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as  possible  by  silence,  and  by  darkening 
the  room,  with  the  exception  of  one  oil 
lamp  by  the  light  of  which  is  dimly  visi¬ 
ble  the  silhouette  of  the  robed  priest 
waving  his  large  sleeves  in  the  air.  The 
imaginative  faculty  of  the  sick  man  is 
thus  excited  ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  the 
reason  why  even  in  these  days  of  pro¬ 
hibition  Chinamen  may  still  be  found 
ready  to  declare  that  they  (generally, 
however,  their  friends  or  relatives)  have 
derived  undoubted  benefits  from  a  well- 
timed  administration  of  kang-fu.  All 
my  own  attempts  to  be  present  at  such 
a  scene  have  hithetro  proved  unsuccess¬ 
ful  ;  and  the  above  account  is  gathered 
chiefly  from  conversation,  aided  by  a 
few  stray  hints  gleaned  from  Taoist 
pamphlets  which  contained  allusions  to 
the  subject.  That  something  akin  to 
mesmerism  is  even  now  practised  in 
China  appears  to  be  beyond  all  doubt  ; 
but  until  closer  investigation  'shall  have 
shown  what  that  is,  the  subject  must 
remain,  where  I  am  now  compelled  to 
leave  it,  in  the  category  of  things  un¬ 
known. 

II.  Plan'chette. 

Of  planchette,  I  have  a  niore  interest¬ 
ing  tale  to  tell. 

The  Chinese  word  chi,  of  which 
‘  planchette  ’  is  a  fair  translation,  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  Shuo  Win,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  A.D.  too,  and  was  the  first  lexi¬ 
con  systematically  arranged  according 
to  certain  elements  common  to  certain 
groups  of  characters.  It  is  there  de¬ 
fined  as  ‘  to  inquire  by  divination  upon 
uncertain  matters.’  This  might  of 
course  include  other  forms  of  divina¬ 
tion  ;  but  in  the  Liao-Chai-Chih-I,  a  well- 
known  work  completed  exactly  two  hun¬ 
dred  year  ago,  and  of  which  a  translation 
will  shortly  be  in  the  hands  of  English 
readers,  there  are  two  stories  which 
leave  no  doubt  that  at  any  rate  at  that 
more  recent  date  the  term  in  question 
was  used  precisely  in  the  sense  of  our 
own  ‘  planchette.’  It  has  indeed  been 
for  some  time  known  to  residents  in  and 
writers  on  China,  that  planchette  is 
commonly  practised  in  certain  parts  of 
the  empire  by  the  people  at  large  as  a 
ready  and  efficacious  means  of  inquiring 
into  the  future  on  miscellaneous  topics 
of  immediate  importance  to  the  inquirer, 
and  by  the  cunning  priests  who  run  the 


tables  as  a  sure  and  certain  method  of 
procuring  «  handsome  addition  to  the 
annual  income  of  their  temples.  No 
one,  however,  appearing  to  have  made 
a  personal  investigation  of  the  process,* 

I  determined  to  make  arrangements  for 
being  present  myself  at  a  stance,  simply 
with  the  view  of  discovering  what  there 
was  in  the  practice  of  this  art  powerful 
enough  to  induce  the  thrifty  Chinaman 
to  part  so  easily  with  his  hard-earned 
strings  of  cash.  For  this  purpose  I  had 
the  advantage  of  being  stationed  at 
Amoy,  which,  according  to  the  Chinese, 
shares  with  Foochow  the  honor  of 
being  the  earliest  and  most  prosperous 
home  of  planchette.  I  therefore  ar¬ 
ranged  through  the  medium  of  a  friend¬ 
ly  literate,  that  on  a  certain  October 
aftesnoon  I  was  to  visit  both  the  princi¬ 
pal  temples  in  Amoy  at  which  such 
tables  are  to  be  found,  first  pledging 
my  word  that  I  would  neither  laugh  at 
anything  I  might  see  nor  commit  any 
act  likely  to  disturb  the  solemnity  of  the 
proceedings.  This  promise  it  was  in¬ 
deed  hardly  necessary  to  exact,  for,  to 
begin  with,  any  disorderly  behavior  in 
a  place  of  worship  would  have  laid  me 
open  to  the  pains  and  penalties  enacted 
in  Clause  loo  of  the  Order  in  Council 
of  March  9,  1865,  against  British  sub¬ 
jects  ‘  guilty  of  publicly  deriding,  mock¬ 
ing,  or  insulting  any  reli^on  established 
or  observed  in  China  or  in  Japan,  or  of 
publicly  offering  any  insult  to  any  relig¬ 
ious  service,  feast,  or  ceremony  estab¬ 
lished  or  kept  in  any  part  of  China  or  in 
Japan,  &c.  &c.  ;  ’  and,  secondly,  any 
unfriendly  demonstration  on  my  part 
would  have  been  at  once  resisted  by  the 
priests,  a  row  would  have  ensued,  and 
the  mocking  foreigner  would  have  fared 
badly  at  the  hands  of  an  excited  Chi¬ 
nese  mob.  For  in  China  planchette  is 
carried  on  in  the  full  light  of  day,  just 
within  the  entrance  to  the  temple,  at  the 
foot  of  an  altar  upon  which  is  seated, 
amidst  burning  sticks  of  incense  and 
slender  tallow  candles,  the  god  who  pre¬ 
sides  over  the  table.  Immediately  be¬ 
hind  is  another  and  a  larger  altar,  and 
thereon  are  ranged  images  of  the  various 


■  •  The  Rev.  Mr.  Doolittle  ha.s  given  a  short 
account  of  planchette  in  his  Social  Life  of  the 
Chinese,  with  such  inaccuracies  of  detail  as 
would  be  inseparable  from  any  version  founded 
on  mere  inquiry. 
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deities  whose  worship  is  most  affected  in 
that  particular  establishment. 

Accompanied  by  a  friend  armed  with  a 
pencil  and  a  sketch-book,  I  was  ushered 
on  arrival  at  the  first  temple  into  the 
guest-chamber,  where  we  were  to  await 
the  return  of  one  of  the  performers, 
who,  it  was  averred,  had  gone  out  for  a 
short  time,  but  would  soon  be  back.  The 
usual  cup  of  fragrant  yellow  tea  was 
served,  but  as  the  guest-chamber  soon 
became  intolerably  hot,  we  strolled  out 
among  the  rapidly  increasing  crowd  to 
examine  the  appointments  of  the  tem¬ 
ple.  At  the  back  of  the  principal  shrine 
were  some  half-dozen  noisy  Chinamen 
sitting  round  a  table  playing  the  favorite 
game  of  ‘  promotion,’*  tfie  priests  tak¬ 
ing  a  small  fee  for  the  use  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus  and  for  the  tea  supplied.  One  of 
these  gamblers  kindly  accommodated  me 
with  a  fan,  upon  the  back  of  which  was 
a  rather  curious  inscription  in  seven 
lines,  of  fifteen  characters  to  each  line  : 

Those  who  have  not  experienced  the  bitterness 
of  war  cannot  appreciate  the  happiness  of 
peace  ; 

Those  who  have  not  experienced  the  bitterness 
of  desolation  and  famine  cannot  appreciate 
the  happiness  of  plenty  ; 

Those  who  have  not  experienced  the  bitterness 
of  separation  and  death  cannot  appreciate  the 
happiness  of  reunion  with  friends  ; 

Those  who  have  not  experienced  the  bitterness 
of  mi-fortune  and  sorrow  cannot  appreciate 
the  happiness  of  reptose  ; 

Those  who  have  not  experienced  the  bitterness 
of  hunger  and  cold  cannot  appreciate  the 
happiness  of  repletion  and  warmth  ; 

Those  who  have  not  experienced  the  bitterness 
of  disease  and  pain  cannot  appreciate  the 
happiness  of  health  and  strength  ; 

Those  who  have  not  experienced  the  bitterness 
of  dangers  by  land  and  sea  cannot  appreciate 
the  happiness  of  safety  and  quiet. 

Meanwhile,  the  heat  grew  absolutely 
stifling,  while  the  errant  professor  of 
planchette  showed  no  signs  of  return¬ 
ing  ;  and  it  soon  became  clear  that  the 
proprietors  of  this  table  had  not  the  re¬ 
motest  intention  of  initiating  us  outer 

*  Somewhat  akin  to  our  Race  Game,  in  that 
the  forward  or  backward  movements  of  each 
player  depend  upon  throws  with  dice.  For  the 
racecourse,  however,  the  Chinese  substitute 
their  official  arena,  in  which  the  successful 
player  advances  rapidly  to  the  post  of  Secretary 
of  State,  while  his  less  fortunate  opponents 
lag  behind  in  subordinate  positions,  or  are  de¬ 
graded  to  the  lowest  ranks  in  the  Chinese 
official  scale. 


barbarians  into  the  occult  mysteries  of 
its  operation.  We  therefore  informed 
the  priests  that  we  would  call  again, 
and  forthwith  directed  the  steps  of  our 
chair-bearers  towards  the  second  tem¬ 
ple,  where  a  similar  table  was  to  be 
found.  Here  again  the  aspect  of  things 
seemed  against  us,  for  exactly  in  front 
of  the  temple  a  large  crowd  had  gath¬ 
ered  to  watch  an  open-air  theatrical  f>er- 
formance  that  happened  to  be  going  on. 
And  in  a  moment  the  ‘  funny  man  ’  of 
the  piece  was  debiting  his  jokes  to  him¬ 
self  and  his  brother  actors,  the  crowd 
having  faced  round  as  one  man  with  a 
view  of  following  us  into  the  temple. 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  so  got 
in  before  the  great  gates  could  be  closed, 
and  there  we  were  in  a  more  stifling  at¬ 
mosphere  than  ever,  and  so  far  without 
having  accomplished  anything.  This 
time  we  declined  both  tea  and  guest- 
chamber,  and  'sat  down  on  a  bench, 
drawn  up  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
planchette  table.  We  began  by  inquir¬ 
ing  if  the  stance  could  not  be  held  in  a 
private  room  to  avoid  the  pressure  of 
the  crowd  ;  but  we  were  informed  that 
to  remove  the  table  from  its  divine  sur¬ 
roundings  would  be  tantamount  to  de¬ 
priving  the  performance  of  its  very  es¬ 
sence  of  success.  Then  followed  a  long 
confabulation  between  our  guide  and 
the  priests,  at  which  it  was  definitely 
arranged  that  a  stance  should  take  place 
at  once,  on  condition  that  we  engaged 
solemnly  to  take  everything  with  be¬ 
coming  gravity  and  to  subscribe  to  a 
fund  for  certain  repairs  to  the  roof, 
through  which,  we  were  told,  the  rain¬ 
drops  now  actually  leaked  on  to  the  sa¬ 
cred  head  of  ,the  Goddess  of  Mercy. 
And  as  an  earnest  of  good  faith  the 
priests  reejuested  that  any  subject  upon 
which  we  desired  a  spiritual  communica¬ 
tion  should  be  written  down  on  a  slip  of 
paper  and  reverently  laid  at  the  feet  of 
the  god.  Thereupon  I  advanced  with 
due  solemnity  towards  a  small  writing- 
table  at  the  side  of  the  altar,  and  wrote 
down  in  Chinese  this  sentence  : 

A  humble  disciple  ventures  to  inquire  if  he 
will  win  a  stake  in  the  forthcoming  Manila 
lottery. 

Then,  standing  before  the  table,  I 
raised  the  slip  of  paper,  as  previously 
instructed,  to  my  head,  and  finally  de- 
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posited  it  upon  the  altar  directly  in 
front  of  the  image  of  Na-ch'a,*  after 
which  I  resumed  my  seat.  Five  to  ten 
minutes  now  elapsed,  and  meanwhile 
the  writing  implement  was  placed  upon 
the  table.  It  consisted  simply  of  a  gaily 
painted  natural  fork,  cut  from  some 
slender  willow  sapling,  differing,  how¬ 
ever,  from  a  simple  fork  in  that  exactly 
at  the  point  of  bifurcation  a  short  thick 
stump  projected  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  two  arms.  This  stump  was 
also  part  of  the  natural  growth,  rounded 
off  to  a  blunt  point  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  pencil.  A  small  packet  of  clean 
sand  was  now  poured  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  table,  and  the  writing  implement 
was  so  arranged  that  its  pencil-tip  lay 
buried  in  the  heap.  The  crowd  now 
parted,  and  three  respectable-looking 
Chinamen  walked  up  towards  the  table, 
where  they  began  by  making,  each  of 
them,  several  profound  prostrations. 
Two  of  them  then  grasped  the  arms  of 
the  writing  implement,  while  the  other 
took  his  seat  at  the  secretary’s  desk 
alongside.  An  attendant  priest  seized 
a  bundle  of  gilt  joss-paper,  and,  casting 
a  look  round  to  see  that  all  was  ready, 
plunged  it  into  the  flame  of  a  lamp 
burning  upon  the  altar.*  Simultane¬ 
ously  the  men  who  held  the  writing 
implement  began  to  work  it  so  that  the 
vertically  placed  tip  sped  rapidly  round 
and  round  in  a  circle  of  about  a  foot  in 
diameter,  scattering  the  heap  of  sand 
from  the  middle  all  over  the  table.  This 
movement  was  continued  for  several 
minutes  without  intermission,  the  priest 
who  was  burning  the  paper  occasion¬ 
ally  relieving  the  monotony  of  the  scene 
by  holding  a  piece  directly  over  the 
planchette  or  close  under  the  nostrils  of 
Na-ch’a  himself.  No  one  uttered  a 
word  as  the  implement  went  on  spin¬ 
ning  round  and  round,  until  at  length  the 
two  men  who  were  driving  the  pencil 
became  suddenly  possessed  with  the  di¬ 
vine  influence.  The  circular  movement 
was  arrested  ;  and  the  pencil,  without 
any  apparent  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
performers,  who  seemed  to  be  in  a  kind 


•  A  member  of  the  Chinese  Pantheon  held 
in  high  honor  at  Amoy.  He  was  bom  in  a 
ball-shaped  covering,  which  his  father,  a  high 
military  oflScial,  clove  in  two  with  his  sword  ; 
and  being  subsequently  deified,  his  name  is 
now  to  be  found  in  the  *  List  of  the  Gods.’ 


of  ecstasy,  rapidly  traced  a  single  Chi¬ 
nese  word,  upon  the  completion  of 
which  inspiration  ceased,  and  the  writ¬ 
ing  implement  was  whisked  round  and 
round  as  before.  This  word  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  what  is  commonly  termed  the 
‘  grass  character,’  a  cursive  style  of 
writing,  in  the  execution  of  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  take  the  pencil  from 
the  surface  employed.  For  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  style  of  Chinese  writing  as  many 
separate  efforts  of  the  hand  are  required 
to  form  a  single  character  as  there  are 
strokes  in  that  character  ;  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  these  strokes  ranges  from  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  one  to  a  maximum  of  over  fifty 
in  a  single  wprd,  the  average  number, 
however,  being  from  seven  to  nine.  It 
was  hardly  completed  ere  several  of  the 
bystanders  had  already  identified  it,  in¬ 
cluding  the  secretary  himself,  who  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  write  the  word  down,  while 
the  writing  implement  continued  its 
course.  Shortly  afterwards  there  was 
another  pause  ;  a  second  character  was 
formed,  and  then  a  third,  and  so  on, 
the  intervals  between  the  formation  of 
each  being  not  necessarily  equidistant, 
but  depending  entirely  upon  the  inspira¬ 
tion  accorded  to  the  performers.  Thus 
the  stance  progressed,  until  at  length 
the  secretary  handed  to  me  a  perfect 
stanza  of  Chinese  verse  in  four  columns 
of  seven  characters  to  each,  with  the 
proper  rhymes  and  tones — no  easy  task 
to  accomplish — in  the  proper  places. 
The  following  is  a  doggerel  but  word- 
for-word  rendering  : 

The  pulse  of  human  nature  throbs  from  Eng¬ 
land  to  Cathay, 

And  gambling  mortals  ever  love  to  swell  their 
gains  by  play ; 

For  gold,  in  this  vile  world  of  ours,  is  everj’- 
where  a  prize — 

A  thousand  taels  *  shall  meet  the  prayer  that  on 
this  altar  lies. 

The  explanation  of  this  scene  is  simple 
enough.  The  query,  placed  before  the 
performance  at  the  feet  of  the  god,  was 
secretly  and  rapidly  communicated  by 
an  accomplice  to  the  paid  improvisatore 
employed  by  the  priests,  themselves  too 
illiterate  for  any  such  severe  literary 
test.  Some  five  minutes  or  so  were 


*  A  tael  is  one  Chinese  ounce  weight  (of  sil¬ 
ver),  and  as  the  prizes  of  the  Manila  lottery  are 
calculated  in  dollars,  this  may  be  consider^  as 
a  slip  on  the  part  of  the  god. 
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then  consutned  before  an  actual  start 
was  made,  and  it  was  at  least  three  or 
four  minutes  after  that  before  the  first 
character  appeared  in  the  sand.  Still, 
keeping  in  mind  the  trammels  of  Chi¬ 
nese  prosody,  the  performance  was  a 
creditable  one  and  quite  sufficient  to  im¬ 
pose  on  the  gaping  crowd  around  us. 
Even  when  our  response  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  in  full,  the  implement  did  not 
stop,  but  went  on  to  respond  to  an¬ 
other  query  which  some  one  else  had 
meanwhile  taken  the  opportunity  to  pro¬ 
pose.  We,  however,  did  not  deem  it 
worth  while  to  wait  for  any  further 
manifestations,  but  departed,  quite  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  result  of  our  visit.  The 
versified  response  to  our  queiy  was 
clearly  not  a  bogus  composition,  as 
evidenced  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Chinese  equivalent  for  England,  viz. 
Yingy  and  its  general  appositeness  as  a 
reply.  It  must  have  been  prepared  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  starts  pede  in 
uno,  and  recalled  the  famous  Chinese 
poet  of  old,  who  is  said  to  have  com- 
I)osed  an  impromptu  quatrain  while  tak¬ 
ing  seven  ordinary  paces. 

III.  Spiritualism. 

The  spirits  of  the  unseen  universe  are 
directly  invoked  by  the  Chinese,  chiefly 
in  cases  of  illness.  In  matters  which 
involve  merely  p>ecuniary  interests,  such 
means  as  planchette  and  various  other 
indirect  ways  of  consulting  the  oracle 
are  preferred,  being  at  once  simpler  and 
less  costly  to  the  inquirer.  A  man  who 
wishes  to  learn  the  probable  result  of  an 
enterprise  he  has  in  view,  will  drop  into 
some  roadside  temple  and  will  lay  a  small 
fee  upon  the  altar.  The  attendant  pnest 
lights  a  fresh  candle  or  a  new  stick  of 
incense  ;  and  the  suppliant,  after  making 
the  usual  series  of  prostrations,  rever¬ 
ently  takes  with  both  hands  a  kidney¬ 
shaped  piece  of  wood  which  has  been 
split  into  two  halves  so  that  each  half 
shall  have  one  flat  and  one  convex  side. 
These  are  raised  above  the  head  and 
dropped  to  the  ground  before  the  altar  ; 
and  from  the  combination  which  results, 
namely  (i)  two  convexes,  (2)  two  flats, 
or  (3)  a  flat  and  a  convex,  a  propitious 
or  unpropitious  answer  is  deduced,  be¬ 
ing  (1)  negative,  (2)  indifferent,  and  (3) 
affirmative,  respectively.  The  more 
elaborate  method,  or  that  form  known 


in  Europe  as  spiritualism)  is  to  engage 
the  services  of  a  medium,  generally  a 
Taoist  priest,  whose  body  is  for  the 
time  being  occupied  by  the  god.  This 
state  of  divine  ‘  possession’  is  brought 
about  in  the  following  manner.  The 
medium  takes  a  seat,  while  his  brother 
priests  or  confederates  arrange  the 
usual  altar,  light  candles,  bum  in¬ 
cense,  and  invoke  the  presence  of  the 
deity  required.  After  a  short  interval, 
one  of  them  advances  towards  the  me¬ 
dium  and  performs  certain  movements, 
apparently  mesmeric  passes,  by  which  a 
state  of  unconsciousness  is  induced  ; 
whereupon  the  god  takes  possession  of 
the  temporarily  unoccupied  body.  From 
that  moment  every  word  uttered  by  the 
medium  is  held  to  be  divinely  inspired, 
or,  more  properly,  the  very  words  of  the 
god,  who  simply  uses  the  medium  as 
his  mouthpiece. 

In  the  Chinese  work  above  mentioned 
there  is  a  story  of  a  medium,  employed 
to  stimulate  the  people  of  a  certain  dis¬ 
trict  to  subscribe  towards  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  a  temple,  who  in  his  ecstasy  blurt¬ 
ed  out  not  only  that  the  directors  had 
embezzled  some  of  the  money  already 
collected,  but  that  he  himself  had  posi¬ 
tively  shared  in  the  spoil.  When  the 
spirit  left  him,  and  he  heard  of  the 
charge  brought  by  himself  against  him¬ 
self,  he  was  sorely  ashamed,  and  re¬ 
funded  the  money  at  once,  the  whole 
being  nothing  more  than  a  clever  trick 
to  prove  the  efficacy  of  the  medium. 
In  the  same  work  will  be  found  an  ac¬ 
count  of  dark  stances  in  China,  which, 
besides  dating  back  at  least  as  far  as 
1679,  has  the  further  advantage  of  com¬ 
ing  direct  from  the  pen  of  a  famous  na¬ 
tive  scholar,  and  is  therefore  of  infinitely 
more  value  than  any  hearsay  evidence 
of  a  foreigner.  I  accordingly  give  the 
translation  of  it  here  : 

It  is  customary  in  Shantung,  when  any  one 
is  sick,  for  the  women  folk  to  engage  an  old 
sorceress  or  medium,  who  strums  on  a  tam¬ 
bourine,  and  performs  various  mysterious 
antics.  This  custom  obtains  even  more  in  the 
capiul,  where  young  ladies  of  the  best  families 
frequently  organize  such  sAtnees  among  them¬ 
selves.  On  a  table  in  the  hall  they  spread  out 
a  profusion  of  wine  and  meat,  and  bum  huge 
candles,  which  make  the  place  as  light  as  day. 
Then  the  sorceress,  shortening  her  skirts,  stands 
on  one  leg  and  performs  the  than-yang*  while 


•  Shan-yang  is  the  name  of  a  fabulous  bird 
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two  of  the  others  support  her,  one  on  each 
side.  All  this  time  she  is  chattering  unintelli* 
gible  sentences,  something  between  a  song  and 
a  prayer,  the  words  being  confused,  but  uttered 
in  ,a  sort  of  tune,  the  hall  resounding  all  the 
time  with  a  thunder  of  drums  enough  to  stun  a 
person,  with  which  her  vaticinations  are  mixed 
up  and  lost.  By  and  by  her  head  begins  to 
droop  and  her  eyes  to  look  aslant ;  and  but  for 
her  two  supporters  she  would  inevitably  fall  to 
the  ground.  Suddenly  she  stretches  forth  her 
neck  and  bounds  several  feet  into  the  air,  upon 
which  the  other  women  regard  her  with  terror, 
crying  out,  '  The  spirits  have  come  to  eat ;  ’ 
and  immediately  afterwards  the  candles  are 
extinguished  and  everything  is  in  total  dark¬ 
ness.  Thus  they  remain  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  afraid  to  speak  a  word,  which  in  any 
case  would  not  be  heard  through  the  din,  un¬ 
til  at  length  the  medium  calls  out  the  personal 
name  of  the  head  of  the  family*  and  some 
others  ;  whereupon  they  relight  the  candles  and 
hurry  up  to  ask  if  the  reply  of  the  spirits  is  fa¬ 
vorable  or  otherwise.  They  then  see  that 
every  scrap  of  the  food  and  every  drop  of  wine 
have  disappeared.  Meanwhile  they  watch  the 
old  woman’s  expression,  whereby  they  can  tell 
if  the  spirits  are  well  disposed,  and  each  one 
asks  some  question,  to  which  the  medium  as 
promptly  replies.  Should  there  be  any  unbe¬ 
lievers  among  the  party,  the  spirits  are  at  once 
aware  of  their  presence  ;  and  the  old  woman, 
pointing  her  finger  at  such  a  one,  cries  out, 
‘  Disrespectful  mocker  !  where  are  your  trou¬ 
sers  ?'  up>on  which  the  mocker  alluded  to  looks 
down,  and,  lo  !  her  trousers  are  gone — ffone  to 
the  top  of  a  tree  in  the  courtyard,  where  they 
will  subsequently  be  found. 

Manchu  women,  and  girls  espiecially,  are 
firm  believers  in  spiritualism.  On  the  slightest 
provocation  they  consult  their  medium,  who 
comes  into  the  room  gorgeously  dressed,  and 
riding  upon  an  imitation  horse  or  tiger.  In 


her  hand  she  holds  a  long  spear,  with  which 
she  mounts  the  couch  and  posture's  in  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  manner  ;  the  animal  she  rides  snort¬ 
ing  or  roaring  fiercely  all  the  time.  Some 
call  her  Kuan  Ti,  others  Chang  Fei,  and  others 
again  Chou  Kung,*  from  her  terrible  martial 
aspect,  which  strikes  fear  into  all  beholders. 
And  should  any  daring  fellow  try  to  peep  in 
during  the  sAince,  out  of  the  window  darts  the 
spear,  transfixes  his  hat,  and  draws  it  off  his 
head  into  the  room,  while  women  and  girls, 
young  and  old,  hop  round  one  after  the  other, 
like  geese  on  one  leg,  without  seeming  to  get 
the  least  tired. 

I  have  made  many  efforts  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  at  a  spiritualistic  stance  in  China, 
but  my  endeavors  have  not  yet  proved 
successful,  albeit  I  am  well  known  to 
the  Chinese  with  whom  I  have  come  in 
contact  as  the  very  reverse  of  a  ‘  disre¬ 
spectful  mocker  ’  of  their  manifold  cus¬ 
toms  and  beliefs.  It  would  appear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  such  proceedings  as  those 
above  described  are  confined  almost,  if 
not  entirely,  to  women,  to  whose  myste¬ 
rious  rites  no  native  of  the  other  sex, 
still  less  an  ‘  outer  barbarian,’  could 
ever  under  any  possible  pretext  hope  to. 
gain  admittance.  Of  Mesmerism,  Plan- 
chette,  and  Spiritualism  in  China,  I 
have  therefore  had  personal  experience 
only  of  the  second  ;  though  from  the 
care  I  have  taken  in  prosecuting  inquir¬ 
ies  upon  the  other  two,  I  am  satisffed 
that  what  I  have  set  down  in  this  paper 
is  not  very  wide  of  the  truth. — Fraser  s 
Magazine. 
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Through  the  indefatigable  and  genial 
labors  of  Dr.  Smiles,  we  are  favored 
with  an  account  of  a  self-reliant  genius, 
whose  biography  will  be  a  suitable  com- 


which  made  its  appearance  during  the  life  of 
Confucius,  and  which  was  declared  by  him  to 
presage  rain.  Since  that  time  it  has  brnn  cus¬ 
tomary  for  boys  in  certain  parts  of  China,  on 
the  occasion  of  severe  droughts,  to  hop  atout 
on  one  leg  in  imitation  of  this  bird,  hoping 
thereby  to  secure  a  fall  of  rain. 

*  Thus  proving  the  presence  of  an  ancestral 
spirit,  since  no  one  is  at  liberty  to  utter  the  per¬ 
sonal  name  of  another,  except  the  speaker  be  a 
near  relative  of  a  higher  generation.  The  per¬ 
sonal  name,  therefore,  of  the  head  of  the  family 
could  only  be  spoken  by  the  dead. 


panion  to  that  of  Thomas  Edwards  the 
Banffshire  naturalist,  and  which  we 
doubt  not  will  be  equally  piopular. 
While  Edwards  still  lives  in  deserved 
esteem  as  a  man  of  science,  unfortu¬ 
nately  Robert  Dick  died  twelve  years 
ago,  and  is  beyond  the  reach  of  either 
praise  or  succor  which  the  world  might 
have  been  pleased  to  bestow.  The  cir¬ 
cumstance  imparts  a  certain  mourn¬ 
fulness  to  Dr.  Smiles’s  narrative  ;  but 
for  general  interest  it  comes  up  to  any 
of  his  previous  productions.  As  an  in¬ 
citement  to  a  perusal  of  the  work. 


*  Three  martial  heroes  of  Chinese  history. 
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‘  Robert  Dick,  Baker  of  Thurso,  Geol¬ 
ogist  and  Botanist  *  (Murray,  1878), 
we  offer  the  following  condensed  sketch 
— premising  that  the  book  abounds  in 
beautifully  executed  wood-engravings 
illustrative  of  the  picturesque  scenery 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Caithness. 

Robert  Dick  was  born  in  1811,  at  Tul¬ 
libody,  a  village  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Ochil  Hills,  Clackmannanshire.  He 
had  a  brother  and  two  sisters.  His  fa¬ 
ther  was  an  officer  of  excise,  and  noted 
as  an  attentive  and  able  man.  Robert 
had  a  good  plain  education,  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  little  Latin.  His  schooling, 
however,  was  abruptly  cut  short  by  a 
family  calamity.  His  mother  died,  his 
father  married  again,  and  the  second 
wife  minding  only  her  own  children, 
treated  her  step-sons  and  step-daugh¬ 
ters  badly.  Robert  was  taken  from 
school,  and  bound  an  apprentice  to  a 
baker,  when  he  was  thirteen  years  old. 
,\t  once  he  was  plunged  into  a  routine 
of  severe  and  ill-requited  labor.  He 
got  up  at  three  in  the  morning  to  light 
the  oven  fire,  and  worked  and  drudged 
until  seven  or  eight,  and  sometimes  nine 
at  night.  As  he  grew  older,  he  was  sent 
out  with  a  load  on  his  head,  to  deliver 
the  bread  in  the  neighboring  villages. 
Though  toilsome,  these  excursions  im¬ 
parted  much  pleasure  to  the  boy,  for  they 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  obser\'ing 
nature,  which  had  charms  for  him  in  all 
its  moods.  He  was  fond  of  examining 
plants,  and  watching  their  character  and 
development.  In  this  way  he  acquired 
a  practical  knowledge  of  botany,  while 
other  boys  only  spent  their  time  in  mis¬ 
chief  or  idleness.  At  the  age  of  seven¬ 
teen,  his  apprenticeship  expired,  and  he 
went  to  be  a  journeyman  baker  in  Leith. 
From  this  place  he  went  to  Glasgow, 
and  afterwards  to  Greenock. 

His  father  meanwhile  had  removed  to 
Thurso,  in  the  county  of  Caithness,  and 
by  his  recommendation  Robert  went  to 
‘  that  town  to  commence  business  on  his 
own  account.  He  arrived  in  Thurso 
in  the  summer  of  1830,  when  he  was 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  set  up  as 
a  baker  in  a  house  in  Wilson's  Lane. 
In  trying  to  begin  the  battle  of  life  in  so 
small  and  remote  a  town,  he  made  a  mis¬ 
take,  which  was  repented  of  when  too 
late.  Thurso  is  the  farthest  north  town 
in  Great  Britain.  It  is  situated  at  the 
New  Siuu.— Vou  XXIX.,  No.  4 


head  of  an  inlet  from  the  Pentland  Firth, 
which  divides  Scotland  from  the  Ork¬ 
ney  Islands.  The  country  around  is  for 
the  most  part  bare  and  desolate,  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  fierce  driving  winds.  Hedges 
will  not  grow.  The  arable  fields  are  in¬ 
closed  with  flag-stones  set  up  on  end. 
The  sea-shore  consists  of  tall  precipi¬ 
tous  cliffs  of  red  sandstone,  worn  into 
fantastic  shapes  by  the  incessant  dash¬ 
ing  of  the  waves,  which  come  rolling  in 
impetuously  from  the  Atlantic. 

No  place  could  be  seemingly  less  fa¬ 
vorable  than  Thurso,  either  for  begin¬ 
ning  business  or  for  pursuing  researches 
into  botanical  science.  But  from  the 
force  of  circumstances,  Dick  had  no 
choice.  With  his  small  means,  he 
opened  shop  as  a  baker  of  bread  and 
biscuits,  he  doing  all  the  operative  work 
himself,  and  trusting  by  diligence  to 
succeed.  It  was  so  far  in  his  favor 
that  there  was  only  another  baker  in  the 
town,  and  there  was  a  hope  of  being 
able  to  supply  ship-biscuits  to  the  mar¬ 
iners  and  herring-fishers  who  frequented, 
and  at  times  took  refuge  in  the  Bay  of 
Thurso.  Usually  a  Scotch  baker  starts 
with  very  little  capital,  and  he  needs  no 
hired  assistance.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to 
buy  a  bag  of  flour,  and  make  a  young 
woman  his  wife.  He  bakes  the  bread  ; 
and  the  wife,  installed  in  a  small  room 
in  which  by  a  single  pane  of  glass  she 
can  command  a  view  of  the  counter, 
takes  charge  of  the  shop.  It  is  a  cheap 
and  convenient  arrangement,  and  an¬ 
swers  until  better  times.  Dick  had  at 
first  a  notion  of  marrying ;  but  not 
being  successful  in  his  wooing,  he  for  a 
time  was  assisted  by  his  sister  Jane  ;  and 
when  she  and  other  members  of  the 
family  quitted  Thurso,  he  was  fortunate 
in  securing  the  services  of  a  steady 
young  Highland  woman,  named  Annie 
Mackay,  who  became  his  housekeeper 
and  attended  to  sales  in  the  shop  for 
the  long  period  of  three-and-thirty  years. 
Never  was  there  a  more  honest  or  sim¬ 
ple-minded  being  than  Annie.  When 
Dick  was  in  the  bakehouse,  or  away  for 
hours  on  his  rambles  in  search  of  plants 
or  fossils,  Annie  took  charge  of  affairs. 
She  was  not  troubled  jr/ith  book-keep¬ 
ing.  It  was  all  cash  down.  When  any 
wandering  beggars  petitioned  for  a  mor¬ 
sel  of  bread,  she  told  them  ‘  the  bread’s 
no  mine  to  gie  ;  ’  and  so  got  rid  of  their 
33 
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importunities.  A  good  hint  this  to  ser¬ 
vants. 

The  maltreatment  which  Robert  Dick 
endured  in  his  youth  had  somewhat 
soured  him,  and  this  unhappy  feeling 
clung  to  him  through  life.  Driven  in 
upon  himself,  he  made  no  companions, 
visited  no  one,  and  invited  no  one  to 
his  house.  Living  in  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  manner,  and  strictly  temperate  in  his 
habits,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his 
daily  labor  as  a  baker,  and  to  scientific 
inquiry.  At  first,  he  had  no  books  to 
assist  him,  and  no  one  to  advise  with 
concerning  the  nature  of  plants  and 
geological  theories.  On  this  account  he 
became  an  original  inquirer  ;  and  by 
dint  of  perseverance  and  the  few  books 
he  w’as  at  length  able  to  purchase,  he  ac¬ 
quired  an  amount  of  knowledge  far  be¬ 
yond  that  of  ordinary  amateurs  in  sci¬ 
ence.  By  rising  and  going  to  work  at 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  he  had 
his  batch  early  out  of  the  oven,  and  ready 
to  be  disposed  of  by  Annie  to  his  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  customers.  Then  off  he 
set  on  his  rambles  across  the  moors  or 
along  the  sea-shore  ;  and  with  no  other 
sustenance  than  one  or  two  biscuits  and 
a  drink  of  water  from  a  brook,  he  would 
spend  hours  and  hours  in  his  investiga¬ 
tions.  People  thought  him  crazy.  They 
could  not  understand  what  he  was  seek¬ 
ing  for  among  the  mosses  or  the  rocky 
precipices.  In  these  pursuits,  which 
were  scarcely  interrupted  by  bad  weath¬ 
er,  he  derived  the  greatest  enjoyment. 
Shy  in  his  general  intercourse,  he  was 
happy  in  himself.  Often  his  feelings 
broke  out  in  singing,  for  he  was  fond  of 
the  lyrics  of  Burns  ;  and  with  a  literary 
turn,  he  composed  some  clever  pieces  in 
verse  for  his  own  amusement. 

Nothing  that  was  interesting  in  nature 
esca{>ed  him.  Besides  plants  and  flow¬ 
ers,  insects,  such  as  beetles  and  moths, 
were  his  delight.  The  smallest  creature 
lifted  up  his  mind  to  the  great  Creator 
•of  all.  ‘  He  collected,’  says  Dr.  Smiles, 
‘  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty-six 
specimens  of  beetles  in  nine  months — in 
fact  all  that  could  be  collected  in  Caith¬ 
ness.  He  collected  two  hundred  and 
twenty  specimens  of  bees,  and  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  specimens  of  butterflies 
and  moths.  The  boys  soon  found  out 
the  strange  baker  and  his  ongoings.  He 
•said  to  them  :  "  Whenever  you  find  a 


rare  butterfly,  bring  it  to  me,  and  I  will 
give  you  something  for  it.”  When  an 
unusual  butterfly  was  brought  to  him,  he 
took  great  care  of  it,  saw  its  various 
transformations,  and  noted  the  results.* 
He  would  take  nothing  for  granted,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  said  in  books.  He  tested 
everything  by  acute  and  patient  investi¬ 
gation.  This  is  the  true  way  to  discover 
the  workings  of  Nature.  It  was  never¬ 
theless  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  know¬ 
ing  the  names  and  classification  of  ob¬ 
jects,  that  he  should  have  certain  books. 
These  he  procured  from  the  merchant 
in  Leith  who  supplied  him  with  flour. 
The  books  were  packed  in  paper  and 
placed  in  the  flour-bags.  In  the  same 
manner  he  procured  a  powerful  micro¬ 
scope.  All  came  safely  packed  in  the 
flour.  By  means  of  the  microscope  he 
vastly  added  to  his  botanical  knowledge  ; 
and  in  fact  mastered  the  entire  subject  of 
botany  as  exhibited  in  northern  parts. 

‘  It  was  a  long  and  arduous  work,  but  he 
successfully  carried  out  his  purpose.  At 
length  the  plants  of  Caithness  from  one 
end  of  the  county  to  the  other — from  the 
Morven  Hills  in  the  south  to  Dunnet 
Head  in  the  north — from  Noss  Head  in 
the  east  to  Halladale  Head  in  the  west 
— became  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  faces 
of  familiar  friends.’ 

In  one  of  his  night  excursions,  he  was 
taken  for  a  poacher  in  quest  of  salmon. 

A  watcher  kept  him  in  sight  for  several 
hours,  sometimes  creeping  on  his  hands 
and  knees,  sometimes  hiding  behind 
bushes.  At  length  the  man  thought  he 
saw  Dick  lifting  what  seemed  a  fish.  He 
rushed  upon  him,  with  the  exclamation  : 

‘  Now  I  have  caught  you  poaching  !  ’ 
Dick  ‘  turned  round  in  a  composed 
manner  and  said  :  "  No,  sir  ;  I  am  not 
poaching ;  I  am  only  gathering  some 
specimens  of  plants  !”  He  then  opened 
his  handkerchief,  which  contained  some 
herbs,  plants,  and  flowers.  The  watcher 
was  disappointed  and  disgusted.  He 
had  been  crouching  for  two  hours  on  his  ‘ 
hands  and  knees,  coming  up  with  his 
man,  and  finding  in  his  possession,  not 
a  salmon,  but  a  lot  of  things,  which  in 
his  estimation  were  worse  than  useless. 

.  .  Many  people  about  Thurso  who 

saw  Dick  coming  into  the  town  with  his 
feet  bedabbled  with  dirt,  and  his  jean 
trousers  wet  up  to  the  knees,  said  that  he 
would  be  much  better  attending  to  his 
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baking  than  wandering  about  the  country 
in  search  of  beetles,  bumbees,  ferns,  and 
wild  plants,’  Invectives  of  this  kind,  so 
like  the  petty  detractions  which  prevail 
in  small  country  towns,  did  not  discom¬ 
pose  the  baker.  He  never  neglected  his 
business,  though  it  may  be  admitted  he 
took  no  means  to  extend  it. 

Dick  was  not  in  the  least  particular 
about  his  dress.  He  for  many  years 
wore  an  old-fashioned  sw'allow-tail  blue 
coat  with  metal  buttons  ;  and  his  hat 
would  be  thought  hardly  worth  picking 
up.  On  his  feet  he  wore  a  pair  of  strong 
hobnailed  shoes.  In  his  long  journeys 
in  quest  of  plants,  he  always  dipped  his 
feet,  stockings  and  all,  in  a  basin  of 
water,  then  tied  on  his  shoes,  and  set 
off.  He  was  now  prepared  for  wading 
through  rivers  and  burns,  and  the  more 
his  feet  were  wet  he  walked  the  better. 
He  derided  the  idea  of  walking  any 
great  distance  with  dry-  feet.  He  cared 
nothing  for  walking  for  an  hour  up  to 
the  ankles  in  salt-water,  w'hen  looking 
about  for  a  plant  along  the  shore. 
These  feats  did  not  seem  to  have  any 
immediately  bad  effect.  Possibly  they 
contributed  to  undermine  his  constitu¬ 
tion. 

Having  mastered  the  entomology  and 
botany  of  Caithness,  and  formed  a  large 
collection  of  specimens  in  these  depart¬ 
ments  of  science,  he  next  took  to  Geol¬ 
ogy,  for  which  the  bold  coast-scenery 
offered  favorable  scope.  A  casual 
glance  at  the  Pentland  Firth  demon¬ 
strates  that  it  is  an  inburst  of  the  At¬ 
lantic,  which  in  some  long-past  age  had 
severed  the  mainland  on  the  south  from 
the  Orkney  Islands  on  the  north.  The 
coast  of  both  is  of  the  same  old  red 
sandstone,  worn  into  precipitous  cliffs, 
also  isolated  stacks,  one  of  which,  on 
the  Orkney  side,  called  the  Old  Man  of 
Hoy,  is  seen  standing  weirdly  out  like 
the  presiding  genius  of  the  waters.  All 
along  the  rocky  shores,  one  may  spend 
days  and  years  in  excavating  fossiliferous 
remains  of  fish  and  plants,  that  by  some 
convulsion  of  Nature  had  been  imbed¬ 
ded  in  clay  or  sand,  which  are  now 
transformed  into  stone.  Here,  with 
hammer  or  chisel  in  hand,  Dick  was  in 
his  element.  Going  down  to  the  shore 
one  morning  after  a  terrific  storm, 
‘  he  found  a  piece  of  old  land  strewed 
here  and  there  with  prostrate  hazel 


stems,  and  'picked  out  of  the  clay  five 
nuts  ;  but  how  long  it  was  since  they 
grew,  no  one  knows,  but  it  must  have 
been  ages  ago.’ 

At  Holbom  Head  on  the  west  and 
Dunnet  Head  on  the  east  of  the  Bay  of 
Thurso,  the  scene  is  the  grandest  on  the 
coast  of  Great  Britain,  and  singularly 
wealthy  in  fossils.  In  relation  to  a  fos¬ 
sil  fish,  the  Holoptychius,  which  Dick 
discovered,  he  opened  a  correspondence 
with  Hugh  Miller,  in  1840.  Miller  was 
delighted  with  the  discovery,  and  by  it 
was  able  to  make  an  important  correc¬ 
tion  in  one  of  his  geological  works.  Not 
the  least  selfish,  Robert  Dick  from  this 
time  forward  sent  numerous  new  fossils 
that  he  found  to  Miller,  accompanied  by 
letters  that  are  partly  incorporated  in 
the  work  before  us.  The  discovery  of 
such  vast  numbers  of  fossilised  fish  in 
the  clay-slate  strata  led  to  interesting 
speculations.  The  fish  had  been  sub¬ 
merged  in  their  clay,  which  layer  above 
layer  was  changed  by  pressure  into  flag¬ 
stones.  In  fact,  the  commercial  value 
of  Caithness  flags  consists  in  the  amount 
of  dead  fish  they  contain  ;  for  the  bitu¬ 
men  of  the  fish  has  imparted  prodigious 
hardness  to  the  stone.  ‘  Thurso  is  built 
of  dead  fish,’  said  Robert  Dick  ;  ‘  and 
the  capitalists  and  laborers  are  also 
maintained  by  the  same  article.’ 

Hugh  Miller  visited  Thurso,  and  spent 
a  few  days  with  Dick,  who  hospitably 
gave  up  his  bed  to  him.  The  two  had 
some  interesting  wanderings  in  the 
neighborhood.  After  Miller  went  away, 
Dick  continued  to  send  him  fossils,  but 
keeping  duplicates  for  his  own  collec¬ 
tion.  One  day  in  a  long  ramble  he  was 
at  a  loss  to  know  the  proper  route,  and 
seeing  a  farm-house,  he  went  to  inquire 
his  way.  Finding  an  old  man  thrashing 
barley  in  a  barn,  he  addressed  him.  VVe 
give  the  account  of  the  interview. 
‘  Please,’  said  I,  ‘  how  far  is  it  to  Dale- 
more,  and  which  is  the  best  road  ?  ’ 
‘  Eh  ?  Are  ye  gaun  to  Dalemore  ?  ’ 
‘Yes.’  ‘And  where  cam  ye  frae  ?  ’ 
‘  Dunbeath.’  ‘  Did  ye  come  from 
Dunbeath  the  day?’  ‘Yes.’  ‘An’ 
where  are  ye  gaun  to  ?  ’  ‘  Thurso.  ’ 

‘Are  ye  gaun  to  Thurso?’  ‘Yes.’ 
‘And  did  ye  wade  the  river?’  ‘Yes.’ 
‘  An’  are  ye  gaun  to  wade  it  again  ?  ’ 
‘  Please  tell  me  the  road  to  Dalemore.  ’ 
‘  Hae  ye  snuff  ?  ’  ‘  No  ;  I  am  sorry  I 
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have  no  snuff.’  ‘  Oo  ay.  Haud  doon 
the  strath  ;  doon  by  the  river  ;  strecht 
doon  !  ’  ‘  How  many  miles  is  it  to  Dale- 
more  ?  ’  *  Four  miles  ;  ay,  just  four 

miles.’  Dick  went  as  directed,  and  after 
a  long  and  weary  march  found  that  he 
had  been  deceived.  The  old  fellow 
had  taken  him  for  an  exciseman,  and 
purposely  sent  him  wrong.  After  a  toil¬ 
some  journey,  Dick  thankfully  got  home. 

Obscure  and  unpretentious  as  were 
the  labors  of  Robert  Dick,  he  grad¬ 
ually  became  known  as  an  earnest,  prac¬ 
tical  worker  in  geological  science.  After 
the  death  of  Hugh  Miller,  he  was  vis¬ 
ited  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Peach,  a  person 
of  congenial  tastes,  who  in  the  humble 
position  of  a  coastguardsman  in  Corn¬ 
wall  had  acquired  general  respect  from 
his  diligent  investigations  into  the  nature 
of  Zoophytes.  Having  been  promoted 
in  the  service,  he  removed  to  Peterhead, 
and  thence  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  con¬ 
verse  with  Dick  and  see  his  collection 
of  specimens.  A  much  more  eminent 
individual  was  anxious  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  Thurso  baker.  This  was  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison,  Director-General 
of  the  Geographical  Society.  In  the 
course  of  a  journey  through  the  northern 
counties,  he  called  upon  Dick,  who  was 
so  busy  with  his  batch  at  the  time  that 
he  could  pay  no  attention  to  his  visitor. 
When  he  visited  Thurso  on  a  subse¬ 
quent  occasion,  he  was  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Peach,  and  was  fortunate  in  finding 
the  baker  disengaged.  ‘  Dick  was  in 
the  bakehouse,  and  still  in  his  working 
clothes.  A  conversation  took  place 
about  the  dip  of  certain  rocks  in  Caith¬ 
ness.  Sir  Roderick  complained  of  the 
want  of  any  sufficient  map  of  the  county. 
Dick  agreed  with  him,  but  said  :  “I 
will  endeavor  to  shew  you  a  map  of  the 
county.”  Taking  up  a  few  handfuls  of 
flour,  and  spreading  it  out  on  the  bak¬ 
ing-board,  Dick  proceeded  to  mould  a 
model  in  relief  of  the  geological  struc¬ 
ture  of  Caithness.  He  shewed  all  the 
principal  features  of  the  county — the 
hills  and  dales,  the  rocks  and  cliffs,  the 
dislocations  and  fractures,  the  water¬ 
sheds  and  the  drainage  ;  and  in  fact  an 
outline  of  the  entire  geography  of  the 
county.’  Sir  Roderick  was  surprised 
and  delighted  ;  and  in  a  letter  before  his 
departure  from  Thurso,  he  thanked 
Robert  Dick  for  the  valuable  informa- 
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tion  he  had  received.  At  the  meetinc 
of  the  British  Association  held  at  Leeds 
in  1858,  Sir  Roderick  took  occasion  to 
make  the  following  remarks  on  the 
Thurso  baker. 

‘  “  In  pursuing  my  researches  in  the 
Highlands,  and  going  beyond  Sutherland 
into  Caithness,  it  was  my  gratification  a 
second  time  to  meet  with  a  remarkable 
man  in  the  town  of  'I'hurso,  named 
Robert  Dick,  a  baker  by  trade.  I  am 
proud  to  call  him  my  distinguished 
friend.  When  I  went  to  see  him,  he 
spread  out  before  me  a  map  of  Caithness, 
and  p>ointed  out  its  imperfections.  Mr. 
Dick  had  travelled  over  the  whole 
county  in  his  leisure  hours,  and  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  features. 
He  delineated  to  me,  by  means  of  some 
flour  which  he  spread  out  on  his  baking- 
board,  not  only  its  geographical  features, 
but  certain  geological  phenomena  which 
he  desired  to  impress  on  my  attention. 
Here  is  a  man  who  is  earning  his  daily 
bread  by  hard  work,  and  yet  who  is 
able  to  instruct  the  Director-General  of 
the  Geographical  Society.  But  this  is 
not  the  half  of  what  I  have  to  tell  you 
of  Robert  Dick.  When  I  became  better 
acquainted  with  this  distinguished  man, 
and  was  admitted  into  his  sanctum — 
which  few  were  permitted  to  enter — I 
found  there  busts  of  Byron,  of  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott,  and  other  great  poets.  I  also 
found  there  books,  carefully  and  beau¬ 
tifully  bound,  which  this  man  had  been 
able  to  ])urchase  out  of  the  savings  of 
his  single  bakery.  I  also  found  that 
Robert  Dick  was  a  profound  botanist. 
I  found,  to  my  humiliation,  that  this 
baker  knew  infinitely  more  of  botanical 
science — ay,  ten  times  more — than  1 
did  ;  and  that  there  were  only  some 
twenty  or  thirty  plants  that  he  had  not 
collected — the  whole  of  his  specimens 
being  arranged  in  most  beautiful  order.’ 

This  eulogium  pronounced  by  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  at  Leeds,  made  the 
name  of  Robert  Dick  known  far  and 
wide.  ‘  He  was,’  says  Dr.  Smiles, 

‘  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  instances  of  the  pursuit  of  knowl¬ 
edge  under  difficulties.  Even  the 
Thurso  people  began  to  look  upon  him 
in  a  different  light.  .  .  The  lion-hunt¬ 
ers  came  upon  him.  Point  out  a  man 
who  has  done  something  out  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  way,  and  immediately  a  tribe  of 
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nobodies  flock  to  see  him.  If  they  can¬ 
not  get  introduced  to  him,  they  will 
look  at  him  through  his  window,  and 
try  to  see  the  lion  through  the  bars  of 
his  cage.  Dick  hated  ail  this  nonsense. 
He  would  not  be  lionised.’  Only  a  few 
individuals  brought  by  Sir  George  Sin¬ 
clair  were  admitted.  Among  these  were 
Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle  and  the  Baroness 
Burdett  Coutts. 

With  all  his  diligence,  Dick’s  business 
fell  off  owing  to  competition,  and  this 
caused  some  bitterness  in  his  feelings. 
At  length,  a  great  misfortune  overtook 
him.  Twenty-three  bags  of  flour  on 
their  way  from  Leith  were  lost  in  the 
wreck  of  the  steamer  at  Aberdeen, 
and  were  not  insured.  It  was  a  loss  of 
L.45,  13s.  6d.,  and  Dick  had  not  the 
money  at  command.  In  despair  he  was 
obliged  to  sell  his  magnificent  collection 
of  fossils  which  he  had  gathered  with  so 
much  assiduity  over  a  period  of  thirty 
years.  A  gentleman  in  London  bought 
the  fossils  for  forty-six  pounds.  The 
collection  should  have  been  secured  for 
Thurso.  Latterly,  Dick  returned  to  the 
study  of  botany,  chiefly  in  connection 
with  mosses,  which  though  commonly 
despised,  are  most  interesting  in  their 
variety  and  character.  Linnaeus  con¬ 
sidered  that  a  small  quantity  of  moss 
that  could  be  covered  by  the  hand  might 
be  the  study  of  a  lifetime.  ‘  Every  one 
remembers  how  Mungo  Park,  when  lost 
in  the  desert,  was  delighted  with  the 
sight  of  a  tuft  of  moss.  The  little  liv¬ 
ing  jewel  growing  amongst  endless  wastes 
and  arid  rocks,  melted  the  traveller’s 
heart.  “  If  God  cares  for  the  moss,” 
he  said,  “  surely  he  cares  for  me  and 
Park  went  on  his  way  with  an  uplifted 
heart.  ’ 

Dick  had  numerous  eager  applica¬ 
tions  for  specimens  of  one  kind  or  other 
from  persons  in  Ix>ndon  and  elsewhere  ; 
and  he  was  liberal  in  his  donations.  No 
one  appears  to  have  thought  that  he 
should  be  requited  in  some  shape  for 
his  generosity.  Everything  was  taken 
for  nothing.  Dreadfully  disheartened 
by  the  loss  of  his  fossils,  and  also  the 
falling  away  of  his  business,  he  still 
struggled  on.  He  would  not  be  beat, 
he  said,  while  he  was  able  to  work.  It 
was  some  consolation  that  his  sister  Jane 


survived,  at  Haddington,  and  thcit  she 
corresponded  with  him  in  a  sympathising 
spirit.  In  1865,  he  was  still  baking  his 
small  batch,  and  rambling  along  the 
shore  in  his  favorite  pursuit.  But  his 
health  was  giving  way.  The  ceaseless, 
pitiless,  pelting  rain,  he  said,  was  killing 
him.  He  took  his  last  journey  on  the 
29th  August  1866.  It  was  too  much  for 
him.  He  staggered  home — to  die. 
Pious  and  noble-minded,  he  declared  he 
was  ready  to  depart.  ‘  He  was  wearied 
of  life.  It  was  better  he  should  die. 
He  had  been  oppressed  w-ith  p>overty, 
and  now  he  was  oppressed  with  agony. 
Why  should  he  remain  a  little  longer  ? 
He  had  done  his  appointed  work,  and 
was  now  more  than  resigned  to  leave  it. 
He  longed  to  be  at  rest.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  24th  December,  Robert  Dick’s 
spirit  returned  to  Him  who  gave  it.  He 
died  quietly  and  peacefully.’ 

Thus  was  terminated  the  life  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  our  time. 
Every  one  must  appreciate  the  resolute 
independence  and  simplicity  of  his  char¬ 
acter,  his  persevering  industry,  frugal¬ 
ity,  and  modesty  as  regards  his  own  ser¬ 
vices  to  science.  His  whole  life  pre¬ 
sented  a  striking  instance  of  self-sacrifice 
for  entirely  unselfish  ends.  Fortunately, 
by  the  sale  of  his  books  and  other  effects, 
sufficient  was  realised  to  pay  all  his 
debts,  which  amounted  to  only  seventy- 
two  pounds.  His  nephew,  as  nearest 
relative,  presented  his  herbarium  to  the 
Scientific  Society  of  Thurso  ;  and  we 
regret  to  learn  that  through  neglect  it  is 
fast  sinking  to  decay.  It  is  sorrowful 
to  think  how  Dick  had  been  misunder¬ 
stood,  and  sometimes  cruelly  misrepre¬ 
sented,  by  those  immediately  about 
him.  Only  when  he  had  passed  away 
did  the  people  of  Thurso  realise  and 
acknowledge  that  a  distinguished  man, 
an  honor  to  Caithness,  had  been 
amongst  them.  As  if  to  atone  for  their 
error,  they  conferred  on  him  the  dignity 
of  a  public  funeral,  and  set  up  a  costly 
monument  to  his  memory.  Perhaps  the 
only  sincere  mourner  for  the  deceased 
was  poor  Annie  Mackay,  who  still  lives 
to  praise,  amidst  tears,  her  kind  and 
good  ‘  maister,’  Robert  Dick  the 
Baker  of  Thurso. — Chambers's  Jour¬ 
nal 
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T HE  manner  as  well  as  the  matter  of 
the  Encyclical  Letter  from  Leo  XIIL 
to  the  Catholic  Episcopate  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  similar  documents 
from  the  f)en  of  Pius  IX.  The  ability 
of  these  latter  was,  on  the  whole,  under¬ 
rated  in  this  country.  The  reasoning 
was  often,  given  the  premisses,  sus¬ 
tained  and  effective,  and  the  attacks 
which  were  freely  dealt  out  to  the  Pope’s 
enemies  had  sometimes  more  point  in 
them  than  the  clumsiness  of  the  form 
allowed  to  appear.  But  the  one  con¬ 
spicuous  characteristic  which  diverted 
attention  from  everything  else  was  their 
vituperative  volubility.  The  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  the  Pope  seemed  inexhaustible. 
For  every  new  injury  he  had  a  new  epi¬ 
thet,  until  at  last  the  even  table-land  of 
his  abuse  became  so  high,  that  no  one 
part  of  it  seemed  raised  alx)ve  the  rest. 
The  Pope  had  something  fresh  in  re¬ 
serve  for  every  fresh  injury  to  which  he 
was  subjected,  but  though  he  was  never 
compelled  to  repeat  himself,  it  was  out 
of  his  power  to  improve  on  what  had 
gone  before.  One  might  almost  think 
that  Leo  XIIL,  despairing  of  ever  ri¬ 
valling  his  predecessor  in  the  style  with 
which  Europe  was  so  long  familiar,  had 
taken  pains  to  write  in  a  way  which 
should  leave  no  room  for  detailed  com¬ 
parisons.  The  tone  of  the  new  Ency¬ 
clical  is  throughout  grave  and  moderate. 
There  is  no  violence,  no  declamation, 
no  appeal  to  Heaven  to  send  down  its 
fires  upon  a  world  which,  in  rejecting 
the  Pope,  has  filled  up  the  measure  of  its 
iniquity.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
throughout  a  careful  avoidance  of  every¬ 
thing  that  can  give  offence.  Even  the 
Socialists,  to  condemn  whom  is  the  de¬ 
clared  object  of  the  Encyclical,  are  con¬ 
demned,  so  to  say,  with  discrimination. 
The  doctrines  attributed  to  them  are  so 
described  'as  to  make  it  plain  that  the 
Pope  has  in  his  mind  only  the  most  ex¬ 
treme  and  consistent  members  of  the 
sect.  If  Pius  IX.  had  written  an  Ency¬ 
clical  with  the  same  object  in  view,  he 
would  have  lumped  together  Liberals  of 
every  shade  in  one  common  condemna¬ 
tion.  Leo  XIIL  is  careful  that  there 
shall  be  no  mistake  as  to  what  he  means 
by  Socialism.  It  is  that  body  of  doc¬ 


trine  which  includes  the  rejection  of 
marriage  ;  the  denial  that  either  lawful 
inheritance,  or  the  labor  of  the  hands,  or 
the  intellect,  or  frugal  living  can  create 
a  valid  title  to  property  ;  and  the  de¬ 
termination  to  enjoy,  if  possible,  the 
goods  of  others  during  that  short  span 
of  life  which  is  all  that  man  can  enjoy 
here  or  hereafter.  Even  when  he  has 
thus  marked  out  the  objects  of  his  con¬ 
demnation,  the  Pope  is  on  his  guard 
against  seeming  one-sided.  The  re¬ 
straining  influence  of  which  he  preaches 
the  necessity  deals  as  much  with  the 
“  lust  of  arbitrary  rule”  as  with  the  pas¬ 
sions  which  would  overthrow  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  civil  society,  and  destroy 
everything  which  “  has  been  wisely  en¬ 
acted  by  human  and  divine  laws  for  the 
security  and  adornment  of  life.”  If 
he  has  a  quotation  from  St.  Paul  for  sub¬ 
jects,  he  has  one  etjually  pertinent  for 
Sovereigns  from  the  Book  of  Wisdom. 
If  he  reminds  the  one  “  that  the  powers 
that  be  are  ordained  of  God,”  he  re¬ 
minds  the  other  that  “a  most  severe 
judgment  shall  be  for  them  that  bear 
rule,  for  God  will  not  accept  any  man’s 
p)erson,  neither  will  he  stand  in  awe  of 
any  man’s  greatness,  for  he  hath  made 
the  little  and  the  great,  and  he  hath 
equally  care  of  all  ;  but  a  greater  pun¬ 
ishment  is  ready  for  the  more  mighty.” 

The  cartoon  in  Punch  this  week  is 
founded  on  a  misconception  of  the 
Pope’s  meaning  which  Englishmen  are 
not  unlikely  to  fall  into.  Leo  XIIL  and 
Prince  Bismarck  are  represented  as  being 
for  once  agreed,  and  agreed  upon  the 
necessity  of  putting  down  Socialism. 
That  they  both  see  in  Socialism  an 
enemy  to  be  vanquished  is  of  course 
true,  but  in  this  respect  they  are  at  one 
with  nine-tenths  of  European  society. 
It  is  not,  however,  this  general  and 
therefore  meaningless  agreement  that  is 
the  distinctive  or  important  feature  of 
the  Encyclical.  It  is  really  addressed 
to  Prince  Bismarck,  and  those  who  think 
with  him,  quite  as  much  as  to  the  So¬ 
cialists  themselves.  The  real  drift  of 
the  Pope  is  not  to  encourage  Princes  in 
putting  down  Socialism  with  the  arm  of 
flesh,  but  to  warn  them  that  the  arm  of 
flesh  alone  cannot  be  trusted  to  put  it 
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down.  “  There  is,  in  the  Church  of 
Christ,”  he  says,  “  a  power  to  avert  the 
plague  of  Socialism  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  human  laws,  or  in  the  rigor  of 
magistrates,  or  in  the  force  of  arms.” 
Without  Christianity,  in  the  Pope’s 
opinion,  the  position  of  the  poor  does 
become  intolerable.  If  there  is  no 
Church  to  relieve  their  distresses,  to 
cause  homes  and  hospitals  to  be  raised 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  to  shelter, 
nourish,  and  support  them,  to  admon¬ 
ish  the  rich  to  give  them  of  their  super¬ 
fluity  under  pain  of  eternal  punishment, 
and  to  cheer  and  solace  their  hearts  by 
bidding  them  look  forward  to  future 
blessedness,  human  society  ”  must  be 
agitated  by  never-ending  commotions.” 
The  Encyclical  really  applies  to  civil  and 
political  morality  the  argument  which 
Mr.  Mallock  has  lately  been  applying  to 
personal  and  social  morality.  Whether 
Christianity  be  true  or  false,  says  Mr. 
Mallock,  you  will  not  get  men  to  be 
good  husbands  and  good  fathers  without 
it.  Whether  Catholicism  be  true  or 
false,  says  Leo  XIII.,  you  will  not  get 
men  to  be  good  subjects  and  good  citi¬ 
zens  without  it.  In  fact,  though  the 
language  in  which  it  is  enforced  is 
different,  the  argument  of  the  Encyclical 
is  precisely  that  with  which  we  are  so 
well  acquainted  in  the  discussions  about 
Elementary  Education.  The  form  of 
the  Encyclical  belongs  to  Leo  XIIL, 
but  the  substance  of  it  might  have  been 
written  by  Mr.  Forster.  The  school 
will  be  of  no  avail,  the  prison  will  be  of 
no  avail,  if  they  stand  alone.  It  is  only 
religion  that  can  teach  men  how  to  use 
the  first  to  good  purpose,  and  how  to 
keep  themselves  from  getting  into  the 
last. 

Does  the  Pope  say  nothing,  therefore 
— nothing,  that  is,  of  real  moment — ex¬ 
cept  what  might  be  said  by  any  Chris¬ 
tian  teacher?  Not  quite.  The  Ency¬ 
clical  is  not  only  a  warning  to  Kings,  it 
is  also  an  invitation  to  them.  Leo  XIII. 
not  only  tells  them  that  they  will  find 
their  efforts  to  put  down  Socialism  in¬ 
effectual  without  the  Church,  but  he 
speaks  Jts  one  who  can  bring  to  their  aid 
all  the  forces  that  the  Church  can  com¬ 
mand.  For  the  life-time  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Pope,  the  great  card  that  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Church  always  holds  in 
reserve  will  not  be  played.  She  will  not 
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yet  throw  aside  the  hope  of  winning  the 
established  and  Conservative  forces  of 
European  society  back  to  her  side,  or 
ally  herself  with  the  destructive  forces, 
in  the  belief  that  she  will  have  influ¬ 
ence  enough  over  them  to  guide  and 
mould  them  to  her  own  purposes.  Leo 
XIIL  is  at  bottom  a  more  Conservative 
Pope  than  Pius  IX.,  or  rather  he  is  a 
Conservative,  while  Pius  IX.  was  a 
Tory.  Pius  IX.  was  willing  enough  to 
be  friends  with  Kings  and  Emperors,  so 
long  as  they  did  what  he  wanted  ;  but 
if  he  had  been  a  younger  man,  he  might 
have  turned  Radical  before  he  had  done, 
?nd  tried  whether  he  could  not  get 
from  the  people  what  Kings  and  Em¬ 
perors  would  no  longer  give  him.  It 
is  not  an  experiment  that  stands  much 
chance  of  being  tried,  because  to  try  it 
requires  a  younger  man  than  Popes  often 
are,  but  the  possibility  that  it  may  some 
day  be  made  will  continue  to  give  inter¬ 
est  to  each  successive  Conclave.  It  was 
probable  from  the  first,  it  is  certain  since 
the  appearance  of  the  Encyclical,  that 
Leo  XIII.  has  no  leanings  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  His  policy  is  different  from  that 
of  Pius  IX.,  because  it  is  directed  as  far 
as  possible  to  healing  the  breach  which 
Pius  IX.  had  made  between  the  Vatican 
and  so  many  Temporal  Courts.  In  the 
eyes  of  Pius  IX.,  an  established  Gov¬ 
ernment  went  for  nothing,  except  in  so 
far  as  he  thought  it  likely  that  he  could 
obtain  something  from  it.  In  the  eyes 
of  Leo  XIIL,  an  established  Govern¬ 
ment  is  in  itself  venerable.  It  is  an  in¬ 
stitution  with  which  the  Church  must  al¬ 
ways  desire  to  be  associated,  and  to 
which  she  can  never  become  more  than 
passively  hostile,  and  that  only  when 
‘  ‘  the  mandates  of  legislators  and  princes 
sanction  or  order  aught  repugnant  to 
the  divine  or  natural  law.”  It  may  be 
prudent  for  the  Popie  to  avow  this  mod¬ 
erate  and  rational  Conservatism,  and 
undoubtedly  in  avowing  it  he  is  giving 
utterance  to  his  genuine  opinions.  But 
though  a  prudent  and  honest  line,  it  is 
not  an  exciting  one.  It  proves  the  new 
Pope  to  be  reasonable  and  moderate, 
alike  as  a  politician  and  as  an  ecclesias¬ 
tic,  but  then  reason  and  moderation  are 
scarcely  the  qualities  which  leave  their 
mark  on  a  Pontificate.  It  is  probable 
that  Leo  XIIL  will  persevere  in  the  line 
he  has  marked  out  for  himself,  because 
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he  conscientiously  believes  it  to  be  the  masses,  and  though  it  is  by  no  means 
right  one  ;  but  there  is  no  likelihood  of  clear  that  she  may  not  yet  achieve  this, 
its  being  strikingly  successful.  Before  she  will  hardly  find  that  the  sensible 
the  Church  can  make  her  co-operation  Conservatism  of  Leo  XIII.  has  brought 
against  Socialism  worth  buying,  she  her  much  nearer  her  end. —  The  Specta- 
must  regain  her  pKjpularity  with  the  tor. 


A  FLOWER. 

Fair  Maid  of  February  ! — drop  of  snow 
Enchanted  to  a  flow’r,  and  therewithin 
A  dream  of  April  green, — who  without  sin 
Conceived  wast,  but  how  no  man  may  know  ; 

I  would  thou  mightest,  being  of  heavenly  kin, 

Pray  for  us  all  (thy  lips  are  pure,  altho’ 

The  soil  be  soak’d  with  tears  and  blood),  to  win 
Some  pity  somewhere  for  man’s  grievous  woe. 

A  foolish  phantasy  and  fond  conceit ! 

Yet  mark  this  little  white-green  bell,  three-cleft 
And  muse  upon  it.  Earth  is  not  bereft 
Of  miracles  ;  lo,  here  is  one  complete  : 

And  after  this  the  whole  new  spring-time  left, 

.And  all  the  roses  that  make  summer  sweet. — Fraser  s  Magazine. 
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With  the  present  number  of  The 
Eclectic  we  present  to  its  readers  a 
fine  portrait  of  a  representative  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  Western  college  widely  known 
as  standing  in  the  front  rank  of  educa¬ 
tional  forces  in  the  West.  His  entire 
educational  life  has  been  spent  in  active 
instruction  in  various  departments  of 
Oberlin  College,  of  which  he  has  been 
for  thirteen  years  the  President. 

Few  colleges  in  this  or  any  other  land 
have  grown  up  under  similar  auspices  in 
so  few  years  from  small  beginnings  in  its 
birthplace  in  the  wilderness  to  a  vigor¬ 
ous  maturity  and  extensive  usefulness. 
To  this  desirable  and  gratifying  result,  it 
cannot  be  amiss  to  say.  President  Fair- 
child  has  contributed  largely,  by  his  un¬ 
tiring  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  education 
in  the  college  where  he  has  so  long  la¬ 
bored,  in  connection  with  an  able  band 
of  compeers  from  Eastern  colleges.  Of 
these  it  is  but  just  to  name  two  sons  of 
Yale,  Professor  Barrows  and  Professor 
Cowles  ;  Professor  Morgan,  now  venera¬ 
ble  in  years,  from  Williams  ;  Professor 
Mead,  from  Middlebury,  and  Professor 
Judson  Smith,  from  Amherst.  Thus 


Eastern  colleges  have  made  a  good  in¬ 
vestment  of  talent,  learning,  and  influ¬ 
ence  in  Oberlin.  With  President  Fair- 
child  it  has  been  a  life-work.  He  was 
one  of  the  first-born  sons  of  Oberlin,  and 
has  been  an  elder  brother  ever  since,  de¬ 
voting  his  time,  talents,  and  untiring  en¬ 
ergies  to  the  promotion  of  the  prosperity 
and  welfare  of  the  great  family  to  which 
he  belongs.  He  has  seen  forty-five  col¬ 
lege  generations  go  forth  from  those  walls 
of  learning,  well  trained  and  equipped 
for  the  battle  of  life  in  this  and  other 
lands. 

As  a  foundation  principle  of  our  race 
“  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone.” 
The  grand  problem,  the  co-education  of 
the  sexes,  was  propounded  in  Oberlin, 
and  its  utility  and  beneficent  influence 
fully  and  satisfactorily  demonstrated  in 
far-extended  usefulness  in  life.  Thus  a 
laudable  rivalry  is  stimulated  in  studies, 
in  scholarship,  and  useful  attainments 
among  the  sexes.  And  to  this  should 
be  added  a  deep  interest  in  musical 
training  and  other  pursuits  which  exert 
a  refining  influence  on  mind  and  man¬ 
ners. 
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But  it  is  time  to  add  in  this  brief 
sketch  that  the  Fairchild  family  are  of 
New  England  origin,  of  Puritan  blood 
and  I'uritan  stamp  of  character,  as  their 
history  proves.  The  patriarch  of  the 
family,  venerable  in  form  and  aspect, 
still  walks  with  firm  tread  in  his  eighty- 
sixth  year,  as  if  he  hoped  to  see  a  century 
of  age. 

James  Harris  Fairchild,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  our  sketch,  w'as  born  in  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.,  November  25th,  1817. 
He  removed  with  his  parents  in  1818  to 
Brownhelm,  in  Northern  Ohio,  then  a 
wilderness.  He  prepared  for  college  at 
an  academy  in  Brownhelm,  and  at  a  high 
school  in  Elyria.  He  came  to  Oberlin 
in  May,  1834,  and  entered  the  first 
Freshman  class  organized  i»i  the  college, 
and  graduated  in  1838. 

He  completed  his  theological  course 
in  1841.  In  November,  1841,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  F.  Kellogg,  of 


Minden,  Louisiana.  He  was  appointed 
tutor  in  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  college 
in  1839,  and  in  1841  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  department  of  ancient  lan¬ 
guages.  He  was  elected  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in 
1847,  and  elected  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  and  Associate  Professor  of 
Theology  in  1858.  In  1866  he  was 
elected  President  of  Oberlin  College,  an 
office  which  he  still  retains,  with  a  grow¬ 
ing  respect  and  popularity  among  all 
classes. 

He  has  preached  with  some  regularity 
for  a  year  or  two  at  a  time  in  the  pulpits 
of  the  First  and  Second  churches  in 
Oberlin.  Among  his  published  writings 
may  be  mentioned  a  text-book  on  Moral 
Philosophy,  a  variety  of  pamphlets  on 
education  and  social  topics,  various  re¬ 
view  articles,  and  a  brief  history  of  the 
Oberlin  College  enterprise. 

W.  H.  B. 
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Records  of  v  Girlhood.  By  Frances  Ann 

Kemble.  New  York  :  Iltmy  Holt  &•  Co. 

Considerable  portions  of  the  contents  of  this 
volume  1  4ve  already  been  rendered  familiar  to 
at  least  a  large  section  of  the  reading  world  by 
being  published  in  installments  in  the  A  tlantic 
Monthly;  “  but,”  to  quote  the  Prefatory  Note, 
”  there  is  added  to  these  a  large  amount  of 
new  matter  nut  hitherto  published,  and  the 
whole  work  has  been  thoroughly  revised.” 
We  failed  to  read  the  articles  as  they  appeared 
in  serial  form,  and  therefore  do  not  know  the 
precise  character  or  extent  of  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  ;  but  of  the  book  itself  we  can 
unhesitatingly  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  collections  of  personal  reminiscences 
that  has  appeared  for  a  long  time, — with  a 
flavor  and  piquancy  that  are  almost  unique. 
To  give  a  general  idea  of  its  character  and 
quality  we  cannot,  perhaps,  do  better  than 
quote  the  following  paragraph  from  a  long  and 
appreciative  article  in  Blackwood' s  Magazine  : 
"  Miss  Fanny  Kemble,”  says  the  writer, 
”  comes  before  us  with  the  kindly  salutation  of 
an  old  friend,  and  that  pleasant  confidence  in 
the  interest  of  her  readers,  which,  when  there  is 
anything  to  justify  it,  is  always  so  ingratiating. 
In  this  case  there  is  a  great  deal  to  justify  it. 
Not  only  the  position  of  an  old  favorite  of  the 
public,  always  received  with  pleasure,  and  the 
representative  of  a  family  dear  to  the  arts,  and 
accustomed  to  be  much  in  the  eye  of  the 


world  :  but  her  own  talent,  bright  intelligence, 
and  vivacious  power,  have  made  the  familiar 
title  of  Fanny  Kemble — a  name  somewhat  too 
familiar  when  the  possessor  stands  upon  the 
boundaries  of  old  age — pleasant  to  thousands  ; 
and  it  is  delightful  to  read  an  autobiography 
which,  though  containing  plenty  of  difficulty 
and  trouble,  is  yet  concerned  with  the  brighter 
part  of  life,  and  has  no  doleful  postscript  to 
wind  up  its  pleasant  revelations.  The  book  is 
well-named.  It  is  in  reality  what  it  professes 
to  be — the  Records  of  a  Girlhood — and  em¬ 
braces  the  training,  antecedents,  and  brilliant 
beginning  of  professional  life,  which  made  its 
writer  so  well  known  in  England — but  little 
more.  There  is  therefore  but  little  dramatic 
interest  in  it.  It  is  a  fragmentary  bit  of  life — 
the  story  of  youth  with  its  romance  discreetly 
deleted,  and  no  place  left  in  the  chronicle  for 
those  episodes  which  at  twenty  tell  for  so  much- 
in  existence.  But  the  reader  need  not  fear 
that  with  this  sparkling  and  lively  companion 
he  is  likely  to  tire  of  the  unromantic  pathway 
by  which  she  leads  him.  Youth  can  never  be 
without  romance  ;  there  is  variety,  hope,  and 
infinite  suggestiveness  in  every  curve  of  the 
pleasant  way,  at  the  turn  of  which  no  one  can 
ever  tell  what  wonderful  new  landscape,  what 
delightful  prospect,  may  not  open  upon  the 
traveller.  And  a  more  charming  young  woman 
it  has  rarely  been  our  lot  to  meet  than  the  young 
lady  who  tells  all  about  her  schools  and  her 
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comrades,  her  pleasant  home,  her  tender  up¬ 
bringing,  and  all  the  early  chances  of  her  life, 
with  so  much  sincerity  and  openness.” 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  theatrical  reminis¬ 
cences  are  particularly  copious  and  vivid,  and 
there  is  an  extremely  pretty  story  of  her  d^but 
and  sudden  success  ;  but  even  at  the  height  of 
her  popularity.  Miss  Kemble  had  no  enthusiasm 
for  an  actress's  life,  but  appears  to  have  disliked 
and  disapproved  of  it  throughout  her  whole 
career.  “  At  four  different  periods  of  my  life,” 
she  says,  “  j  have  been  constrained  by  circum¬ 
stances  to  maintain  myself  by  the  exercise  of 
my  dramatic  faculty  ;  .  .  .  .  but  though  I  have 
never,  I  trust,  been  ungrateful  for  the  power 
of  thus  helping  myself  and  others,  .... 
though  I  have  never  lost  one  iota  of  intense  de¬ 
light  in  the  art  of  rendering  Shakespeare’s  crea¬ 
tions  ;  yet  neither  have  I  ever  presented  myself 
before  an  audience  without  a  shrinking  feeling 
of  reluctance,  or  withdrawn  from  their  presence 
without  thinking  the  excitement  I  had  under¬ 
gone  unhealthy,  and  the  exhibition  odious.” 
Elsewhere  she  speaks  of  her  trade  as  “an 
avocation  which  I  never  either  liked  or  hon¬ 
ored.” 

Nor  are  her  reminiscences  concerned  solely, 
or  even  chiefly,  with  stage-life  and  actors. 
Her  social  career  after  she  “  came  out  ”  was 
quite  as  brilliant  as  her  stage  success  ;  and  the 
reader  will  be  surprised  to  find  in  her  reminis¬ 
cences  the  names  of  nearly  all  the  literarj-, 
artistic,  and  social  celebrities  of  her  time.  What 
she  has  to  say  about  them,  too,  is  nearly  al¬ 
ways  fresh  and  vivid  ;  and  it  is  always  good-na¬ 
tured — "  an  old  woman's  gossip,”  in  this  case, 
being  wholly  free  from  that  sub-acid  flavor 
which  is  apt  to  characterize  it.  The  book  is 
certainly  a  copious  one,  seeing  that  it  brings 
the  record  of  Mrs.  Kemble’s  life  only  to  the 
verge  of  womanhood  ;  but  no  one  who  begins 
it  will  wish  there  were  less  of  it,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  will  be  apt  to  congratulate  himself 
upon  the  probability  that  this  first  installment 
by  no  means  exhausts  Mrs.  Kemble's  store  of 
recollections. 

The  English  Reformation  ;  How  It  Came 

About,  and  Why  We  Should  Uphold  It. 

By  Cunningham  Geikie,  D.D.  New  York  : 

D.  Appleton  Co, 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Geikie’s 
Preface  to  the  American  Edition  of  his  work  is 
so  partisan  and  aggressive  in  tone  as  to  convey 
a  false  impression  of  its  general  character. 
The  reader  will  not  unnaturally  infer  that  “  thus 
bad  begins,  and  worse  remains  behind,”  and 
certainly  nothing  could  be  more  repulsive  to 
the  thoughtful  and  serious-minded  reader  than 
an  account  of  so  momentous  an  event  in  the 
annals  of  mankind  as  the  English  Reformation 
perverted  to  the  petty  ends  of  sectarian  preju- 
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dice.  It  is  to  be  said,  however,  that  the  infer¬ 
ence  that  the  Preface  sounds  the  key-note  of  the 
history  would  be  an  entirely  mistaken  one. 
The  work  is  net  free  from  bias,  of  course,  but 
it  is  the  legitimate  and  impersonal  bias  of  a 
Protestant  who  looks  at  the  Reformation  and 
its  consequences  from  a  Protestant  point  of 
view,  and  does  not  impair  the  accuracy  of  the 
statement  that  Dr.  Geikie’s  history  is,  on  the 
whole,  and  with  due  allowance  made  for  his 
intellectual  standpoint,  a  fair  and  temperate, 
as  well  as  a  most  instructive  account  of  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation  in  England  from 
its  first  heroic  beginnings  in  John  Wyclifle  and 
the  Lollards  to  its  final  triumph  with  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Elizabeth. 

Since  the  last  previous  account  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation  was  written  from  the  religious  point  of 
view  (both  Mr.  Froude  and  Mr.  Green  have 
recently  surv’eyed  the  field  from  a  secular  or 
political  standpoint)  materials  have  been  discov¬ 
ered  which  throw  a  fresh  and  valuable  light 
upon  the  whole  period,  and  especially  upon  the 
critical  reign  of  Henry  VIII.;  and  the  whole 
mass  of  materials  has  been  sifted  by  criticism. 
Of  these  materials  and  of  the  results  of  this  crit¬ 
icism  Dr.  Geikie  has  availed  himself  to  the  full ; 
and  his  narrative  is  characterized  by  that  thor¬ 
oughness  of  research  and  that  power  of  pic¬ 
turesque  treatment  which  secured  for  his  “  Life 
and  Words  of  Christ  ”  so  extended  a  popularity. 
Particularly  good  are  his  portraits  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  characters  on  either  side  who  played  con¬ 
spicuous  parts  in  the  great  drama  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  and  who  shaped  it  to  a  greater  extent 
than  they  are  disposed  to  concede  who,  like  to 
regard  it  as  due  solely  to  spiritual  causes  oper¬ 
ating  through  selected  and  specially-endowed 
agents. 

The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook.  By  W.  D. 

Howells.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Osgood Co. 

If  the  primary  object  of  a  story  be,  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  said  it  is,  to  interest  and  amuse, 
then  Mr.  Howells’s  “  Lady  of  the  Aroostook  ” 
is  an  almost  ideally  good  one.  It  enchains  the 
attention  of  the  reader  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  while  it  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  quali¬ 
ties  which  appeal  to  a  higher  range  of  senti¬ 
ments  than  those  implied  in  the  word  amuse¬ 
ment,  it  is  entertaining  to  a  degree  which  will 
be  apt  to  tempt  most  readers  to  fix  upon  this  as 
its  distinguishing  characteristic.  Moreover,  it 
is  not  only  amusing  but  pleasing, — a  distinc¬ 
tion  in  which  there  lies  a  greater  difference 
than  is  commonly  supposed  The  cheery  ani¬ 
mation  and  sprightliness  of  the  opening  chapters 
appear  to  be  designed  to  point  the  contrast  of 
a  tragic  or  gloomy  close  ;  but  the  end  is  as  satis¬ 
factory  as  the  beginning  is  piquant,  and  (after 
Mr.  Hardy’s  “  Return  of  the  Native,”  for  ex¬ 
ample)  one  is  almost  grateful  to  Mr.  Howells 
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for  so  beguiling  a  plea  in  behalf  of  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  thete  is  such  a  thing  as  happiness  in 
human  life.  “  Perfectly  charming,”  are  the 
words  we  have  heard  applied  to  the  story,  and 
we  can  find  none  which  seem  to  fit  it  more  ex¬ 
actly. 

After  so  emphatic  a  verdict,  we  are  tempted, 
of  course,  to  fortify  it  by  a  citation  of  evidence  ; 
but  to  analyze  the  story  would  be  to  despoil  it 
(for  the  reader)  of  that  freshness  which  consti¬ 
tutes  a  large  part  of  its  charm,  while  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  select  an  illustrative  passage  or  two 
will  be  apt  to  involve  the  critic  in  a  somewhat 
novel  perplexity.  First  he  fixes  upon  the  de¬ 
scription,  then  upon  the  dialogue,  then  upon 
the  sly,  elusive  touches  of  humor,  then  upon 
some  quaint  conceit  or  particularly  felicitous 
phrase  ;  and  finally,  if  he  be  wise,  he  abandons 
altogether  the  idea  of  quoting,  puts  the  whole 
book  "  in  evidence,”  as  the  lawyers  say,  and 
recommends  it  warmly  to  the  perusal  of  the 
reader. 

Gleanings  of  Past  Years,  1843-1878.  By 

the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 

New  York  ;  CkarUs  Scribfter's  Sons, 

Under  the  above  title  Mr.  Gladstone  has  col¬ 
lected  those  occasional  literary  productions 
with  which  (in  conjunction  with  his  classical 
studies)  he  has  during  the  past  thirty-six  years 
amused  the  scanty  leisure  of  a  laborious  and 
studious  life.  Essays  of  a  controversial  kind, 
whether  in  politics  or  religion,  and  classical  es¬ 
says,  are  not  included  in  the  collection,  which 
consists  chiefly  of  literary  criticisms,  of  studies 
in  social  politics  and  the  science  of  govern¬ 
ment,  of  biographical  essays,  and  of  addresses 
delivered  in  commemoration  of  events  or  per¬ 
sons  that  afforded  opportunity  for  something 
better  than  the  usual  perfunctory  common¬ 
places.  Taken  as  a  whole,  they  furnish  a  re¬ 
markable  example  of  varied  and  productive 
intellectual  activity  ;  and — bearing  in  mind  the 
absorbing  and  exhausting  nature  of  the  author’s 
contemporaneous  labors  as  a  public  man—  they 
illustrate  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  saying 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  finds  his  recreation  in  what 
the  majority  of  men  would  consider  wearisome 
toil. 

The  collection  will  fill  six  volumes,  of  which 
two  are  now  ready  :  Volume  I.  “  The  Throne 
and  the  Prince  Consort ;  the  Cabinet  and  the 
Constitution;”  Volume  II.  “  Personal  and 
Literary.”  They  are  very  handy  in  size 
(square  i6mo)  and  neat  in  appearance. 
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The  Transactions  of  the  Fourth  Congress  of 
Orientalists,  held  last  September  at  Florence, 
are  already  in  the  press,  and  will  probably  be 
ready  towards  the  end  of  the  spring. 


M.  Alphonse  Daudet  is  at  work  on  a  new 
novel,  which  will  be  called  *  Les  Rois  en  £x- 
il.’  The  late  King  of  Hanover  and  other  de¬ 
throned  monarchs  will  figure  in  it. 

The  German  Shakespeare  Society  has  put 
out  an  appeal  to  writers  and  publishers  of  books 
on  Shakespeare,  to  give  a  copy  of  each  of  their 
works  to  the  new  Birmingham  Shakespeare 
Library, 

It  is  proposed  to  start  at  Brussels  a  review 
in  French  entitled  La  Russie,  the  object  of 
which  will  be  to  make  Russia  ”  as  she  is” 
known  to  foreigners.  The  new  journal  is  to 
be  edited  by  M.  V.  Poutsykovitch. 

El  Harense  states  that  the  late  Marshal  Es- 
partero  has  left  written  memoranda  of  the 
events  of  his  life,  and  that  they  will  very  prob¬ 
ably  be  given  to  the  world  under  the  charge  of 
a  member  of  his  family. 

Senor  Emilio  Castelar  has  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  Curators  of  the  Taylor  Insti¬ 
tution  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  Spanish 
literature  before  the  University  of  Oxford 
during  the  next  summer  term. 

Adolf  Strodtmann  has  translated  into  Ger¬ 
man  a  volume  of  Danish  fairy-tales  collected 
by  Svend  Grundtwig.  These  stories,  gathered 
from  hitherto  unpublished  sources,  are  of  great 
value  to  comparative  mythologists. 

Out  of  more  than  three  hundred  English 
editions  of  Shakespeare’ s  works  that  were  in 
the  Birmingham  Library,  the  only  one  saved 
from  the  late  destructive  fire  is  the  ”  Handy 
Volume  ”  edition  in  thirteen  volumes. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  is  writing  ^  Biography  of 
the  late  Charles  Lever.  It  will  contain  certain 
chapters  of  ”  Harry  Lorrequer”  which  went 
astray  in  manuscript,  which  had  to  be  rewrit¬ 
ten  from  memory,  and  which  were  not  recov¬ 
ered. 

M.  Paul  Lacroix  is  engaged  on  a  work  to 
be  entitled  X  VIE  Silcle  :  Lnstitutions,  Usages, 
et  Costumes, vihach  will  be  followed  by  a  second 
on  the  Sciences,  Literature,  and  Arts  of  the 
same  period.  They  are  intended  to  connect 
his  four  works  on  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Renaissance  with  his  two  volumes  on  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  so  as  to  give  a  view  of 
French  society  from  its  origin  to  our  own  days. 

We  hear  with  pleasure  that  in  the  English 
Paper  in  the  Matriculation  Examination  of  the 
University  of  London — the  first  that  has  been 
thrown  open  to  women — a  woman  is  first,  and 
every  woman-candidate  well  up  in  the  list. 
Such  answers  as  that  "  Potatoes  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  England  by  Julius  Caesar  at  the 
Conquest  in  1066”  are  due  to  the  male  portion 
of  the  examinees. 
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A  Yokohama  contemporary  states  that  the 
Japanese  Government  have  authorised  the  is¬ 
sue,  by  a  Japanese  publisher,  of  an  edition  of 
the  Book  of  Genesis  in  Chinese,  prepared  for 
the  Japanese  by  the  insertion  of  the  kun-Un, 
the  work  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  This 
is  the  first  portion  of  the  Scriptures  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  which  in  Japan  has  been  authorised  by 
means  of  the  Government  stamp  ;  and,  having 
in  view  the  great  distaste  which  the  authorities 
have  so  long  entertained  to  the  introduction  of 
foreign  religions,  the  fact  is  significant  and 
worthy  of  record. 

Mr.  Murray  has  made  arrangements  for  a 
new  life  of  Swift.  By  the  death  of  Mr.  Forster 
the  work  on  Swift,  which  he  had  long  project¬ 
ed,  was  arrested  after  the  first  instalment  only 
has  been  written.  The  many  problems,  there¬ 
fore,  that  arise  as  to  Swift's  character  and  his 
relations  to  his  contemporaries,  on  which  Mr. 
Forster  had  but  slightly  touched,  still  await 
more  careful  and  dispassionate  treatment  than 
they  have  found,  either  in  the  somewhat  hastily 
written  life  by  Scott  or  from  the  violent  detrac¬ 
tors  of  Swift. 

There  is  a  talk  at  Cambridge  of  building  a 
fresh  hall  of  residence  for  lady  students.  Gir- 
ton  College  is  being  a  second  time  enlarged, 
and  is  always  full.  Newnham  Hall  is  quite 
full,  and  so  is  Norwich  House,  which  has  been 
taken  temporarily,  although  very  unsuitable  for 
a  permanent  establishment.  Twenty  other 
students  have  to  be  accommodated  in  lodgings, 
besides  many  who  reside  with  friends  or  rela¬ 
tives  in  Cambridge.  The  number  of  applica¬ 
tions  from  those  intending  to  enter  next  Octo¬ 
ber  is  already  large.  Consequently  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  build  a  new  hail  close  to  Newnham 
Hall,  of  about  the  same  size.  Very  probably 
lecture-rooms  suitable  for  the  general  work  of 
the  Women’s  Educational  Association  may  be 
included  in  the  plan.  A  sum  of  about  3,000/. 
is  already  available  for  the  project,  but  at  least 
10,000/.  will  be  required. — Athtnaum. 

Mr.  J.  Payne  Collier  believes  he  has  found 
another  tragedy  by  Shakespeare  ;  indeed,  he  is 
conSdent  that  he  has,  or,  at  least,  that  it  is  one 
in  the  authorship  of  which  Shakespeare  was 
importantly  concerned.  “  I  suspected  it,”  Mr. 
Collier  writes  to  The  Attunaum,  "  when  I  was 
thirty,  and  now  I  am  ninety  I  am  convinced  of 
it.”  The  title  of  the  tragedy  is  ”  A  Warning 
for  Fair  Women.”  It  was  printed  in  1599, 
anonymously,  and  is  a  story  of  matrimonial  in¬ 
fidelity,  murder,  and  remorse.  The  incident 
took  place  nearly  twenty  years  before  Shake¬ 
speare  became  a  popular  writer  for  the  stage. 
Until  now,  Mr.  Collier  says,  the  name  of 
Shakespeare  has  never  been  associated  with 
the  play,  but  the  strongest  internal  evidence. 


in  my  opinion,  shows  it  to  be  his.”  He  cites 
the  following  passage  from  the  repentance 
scene  as  very  Shakespearean  ;  the  guilty  wife 
being  the  speaker  in  the  presence  of  her  par¬ 
amour  ; 

“  Ah  !  bid  me  feed  on  potion  and  be  fat. 

Or  look  upon  the  basilisk  and  live  ; 

Or  surfeit  daily  and  be  still  in  health. 

Or  leap  into  the  sea  and  not  be  drown'd. 

All  these  are  even  as  possible  as  this. 

That  I  should  be  recomforted  by  him 
That  is  the  author  of  my  whole  lament." 

This  passage,  says  Mr.  Collier,  could  pro¬ 
ceed  from  no  other  mind  and  pen  than  Shake- 
spteare's.  ”  I  stake  my  reputation  on  the  fact 
that  the  above  and  more  was  contributed  by 
our  great  dramatist.”  He  is  further  of  opinion 
that  Shakespeare  had  a  coadjutor  or  coadjutors 
in  the  work.  This  is  apparent  from  "  the  in¬ 
feriority  of  thought  and  style,”  while  '*  the  dis¬ 
cussion  between  Tragedy  and  Comedy  for  su¬ 
periority  is  very  tame  and  poor.” 

SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Oji  THE  Ekeects  of  Varxishino  the  Skin- 
in  THE  Lower  Animals. — At  least  since  the 
time  of  that  Pope  of  Rome  who  varnished  an 
unfortunate  urchin  into  the  semblance  of  a 
golden  child,  the  fatal  effect  of  coating  the  skin 
of  animals  with  impermeable  varnish  has  been 
well  known.  While  a  certain  portion  of  the 
skin  may  be  thus  coated  without  producing 
serious  derangement  of  the  organization,  when 
the  proportion  reaches  to  about  one-sixth,  death 
can  only  be  avoided  by  a  considerable  increase 
of  the  temperature  in  which  the  animal  is  kept. 
It  was  supposed  that  these  phenomena  were  due 
to  the  suppression  of  the  functions  of  the  skin, 
which  caused  a  retention  of  excrementitious 
matter  in  the  system,  giving  rise  to  a  form  of 
toxsemia.  Another  explanation,  however,  of 
the  fatal  results  produced  by  body-vamishing 
was  ably  advocated  in  1868  by  Laschkewitch, 
who  attributed  death  to  the  rapid  loss  of  heat 
experienced  by  varnished  animals,  and  this 
view  appears  until  recently  to  have  been  very 
generally  received.  Latterly,  however,  the  older 
explanation  has  been  supported  by  Lange 
and  Sakolow,  which  has  led  M.  Lomikowsky 
to  reinvestigate  the  subject,  particularly  with 
the  object  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  the  rapid 
decrease  of  temperature  in  varnished  animals. 
With  the  .help  of  the  thermomultiplier,  he  has 
been  able  to  prove  that  the  radiation  is  much 
greater  from  varnished  than  from  unvarnished 
animals,  the  difference  being  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  loss  of  heat  and  the  fall  of  tem¬ 
perature,  while  the  symptoms  observed  during 
life  and  the  changes  observed  in  the  viscera 
after  death  are  fully  accounted  for  by  the  cool¬ 
ing,  being  in  fact  identical  with  those  found  in 
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animals  killed  by  exposure  to  cold.  With  uni¬ 
versal  varnishing,  as  with  extreme  cold,  death 
occurs  rapidly,  while  a  more  moderate  cold  or 
a  partial  varnishing  excite  inflammatory 
changes  in  the  internal  organs,  more  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  kidneys,  and  cessation  of  life  indi¬ 
rectly  ensues  as  a  consequence  of  uraemia. 

The  Milk  of  the  Cow  Tree. — Alexander 
Humboldt  remarks  that  among  the  many  very 
wonderful  natural  phenomena  which  he  had  dur¬ 
ing  his  extensive  travels  witnessd,  none  impres¬ 
sed  him  in  a  more  remarkable  degree  than  the 
sight  of  a  tree  yielding  an  abundant  supply  of 
milk,  the  properties  of  which  seemed  to  be  the 
same  as  the  milk  of  a  cow.  The  adult  Indians 
would  go  each  morning  with  their  slaves  from 
the  village  or  station  on  the  slope  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  chain  bordering  on  Venezuela,  where  Hum¬ 
boldt  was  stopping,  to  a  forest  where  they 
grew,  and,  making  some  deep  incisions  into 
the  trees,  in  less  than  two  hours  their  vessels, 
placed  under  these  incisions,  would  be  full. 
All  present  would  then  paruke  of  the  milk,  on 
which  the  slaves  grew  fat,  and  a  quantity  would 
be  carried  home  to  be  given  to  the  children  and 
to  be  mixed  with  cassava  and  maize.  The  tree 
itself  attains  a  height  of  from  45  to  60  feet,  has 
long  alternate  leaves,  and  was  described  by 
Linden  a  Brosimum galcutodcndrvn.  The  milk 
which  flows  from  any  wound  made  in  the  trunk 
is  white  and  somewhat  viscid  ;  the  flavor  is 
very  agreeable.  Some  time  ago,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  M.  Boussingault  going  to  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  Humboldt  requested  him  to  take  every  op¬ 
portunity  of  investigating  this  subject.  At 
Maracay  the  tree  was  first  met  with,  and  for 
more  than  a  month  its  excellent  qualities  were 
daily  tested  in  connection  with  coffee  and  choc¬ 
olate  ;  but  there  was  no  opportunity  for  a  chem¬ 
ical  analysis.  Nor  does  such  appear  to  have 
occarred  till  the  other  day,  when  amid  the 
many  curious  things  exhibited  by  the  Venezue¬ 
lan  Government  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  there 
happened  to  be  several  flasks  of  this  milk,  and 
after  a  long  period  M.  Boussingault  has  been 
enabled  to  complete  his  analysis  of  this  sub¬ 
stance,  which  is  unique  in  the  vegetable  world. 
In  a  memoir  laid  before  the  Academy  of  France 
he  gives  a  deUiled  analysis,  and  concludes  by 
suting  that  this  vegetable  milk  most  certainly 
approaches  in  its  composition  to  the  milk  of 
the  cow  ;  it  conuins  not  only  tatty  matter,  but 
also  sugar,  caseine  and  phosphates.  But  the 
relative  proportion  of  these  subsunces  is  greatly 
in  favor  of  the  vegetable  milk,  and  brings  it  up 
to  the  richness  of  cream,  the  amount  of  butter 
in  cream  being  about  the  same  proportion  as 
the  peculiar  waxy  material  found  in  the  vege¬ 
table  milk,  a  fact  that  will  readily  account  for  its 
great  nutritive  powers. 

The  Color  of  Human  Hair. — In  a  paper 


published  in  the  August  number  of  the  "  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute,”  Mr.  H. 
C.  Sorby  has  described  the  results  of  some  in¬ 
vestigations  in  which  he  endeavored  to  separate 
the  pigments  contained  in  the  hair,  and  to  sub¬ 
ject  them  to  a  chemical  and  spectroscopical  ex¬ 
amination.  His  researches  lead  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  hair  is  a  colorless  horny  sub¬ 
stance,  the  tint  in  different  specimens  being  due 
to  the  presence  of  three  or  perhaps  four  dis¬ 
tinct  pigmentary  bodies.  These  pigments  be¬ 
ing  protected  by  the  horny  matter  of  the  hair, 
are  unaffected  by  water,  alcohol,  and  other 
common  solvents,  and  sulphuric  acid  more  or 
less  dilute  appeared  to  be  the  best  medium  for 
separating  the  colornig  principles,  though,  by 
its  agency,  it  was  possible  that  decomposition 
might  be  effected,  and  products  be  thus  formed 
which  were  not  originally  present  in  the  hair. 
This  small  diflSculty  was,  however,  one  with 
which  so  experienced  an  analyst  as  Mr.  Sorby 
would  have  no  trouble  in  grappling.  From 
the  different  kinds  of  human  hair  which  he  ex¬ 
amined  he  obtained  a  reddish,  a  yellow,  and  a 
black  pigment,  the  first  of  which,  being  an  un¬ 
stable  body,  may  possibly  pass  into  yellow  by  a 
process  of  oxidation.  In  bright  red  hair  the 
red  constituent  was  found  to  be  present  unac¬ 
companied  by  other  pigments  ;  while  dark  red 
hair  contains  a  certain  proportion  of  the  black 
coloring  matter.  Golden  hair  contains  less  red 
and  more  yellow  coloring  matter,  while  in  hair 
of  a  sandy  tint  a  proportion  of  the  red  and  black 
principles  are  associated  with  a  large  quantity 
of  the  yellow  pigment,  and  in  dark  brown  hair 
the  black  principle  increases,  and  the  yellow 
and  red  are  greatly  reduced  in  quantiy  ;  until 
in  black  hair  the  two  latter  substances  almost 
disappear,  being  replaced  by  the  black  pigment. 
In  some  cases,  however,  as  in  that  of  the  black 
hair  of  a  negro,  the  black  coloring  matter  was 
accompanied  by  a  quantity  of  the  red  pigment, 
equal  in  amount  to  that  found  in  the  bright 
red  hair  of  Europeans,  which  leads  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  had  the  supply  of  black  pigment, 
failed  from  any  cause,  this  negro ’s  hair  instead 
of  being  white  would  have  been  of  as  bright  a 
red  as  the  hair  of  the  most  typical  Celt. 

On  the  Kind  of  Light  Required  by 
Growing  Plants. — In  the  CompUs  Rendus  of 
November  last,  M.  Paul  Bert  gives  the  results 
of  his  experiments  on  the  action  of  colored 
light  on  vegeUble  life.  He  found  that,  while 
plants  covered  with  green  glass  shades  stopped 
growing  and  quickly  died,  those  covered  by 
panes  of  red  glass  continued  to  live  and  grow, 
though  with  diminished  vigor.  On  submitting 
the  colored  panes  of  glass  to  spectroscopic 
analysis  with  an  illumination  equal  to  diffused 
sunlight,  he  found  that  the  red  glass  intercepted 
the  yellow  and  all  the  more  refrangible  part  of 
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the  spectrum,  only  the  orange  and  red  rays 
passing  through,  while  the  green  glass  per¬ 
mitted  all  but  the  least  refrangible  three-fourths 
of  the  red  rays  to  traverse  it.  Hence  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  light  essential  to  the  continuance 
of  plant  life  must  be  included  in  that  portion  of 
the  red  which  is  absorbed  by  the  green  pane. 
In  order  to  further  define  its  limits  M.  Bert  com¬ 
pared  the  absorbent  effect  of  the  green  glass 
with  that  of  a  dilute  solution  of  chlorophyll, 
which  was  found  to  stop  only  a  small  part  of 
the  red  rays,  namely  those  situated  between 
B  and  C.  M.  Bert  then  constructed  a  case 
with  double  walls  of  colorless  glass,  the  space 
between  the  walls  being  filled  with  the  chloro¬ 
phyll  solution,  and  it  was^found  that  plants  kept 
in  this  case,  though  freely  exposed  to  light,  not 
only  ceased  to  grow,  but  died  as  rapidly  as 
those  put  under  green  glass  shades.  Thus  the 
exact  nature  of  the  light  rays  indispensable  for 
the  support  of  vegetable  life  was  determined, 
and  it  would  appear  (though  proof  is  still  want¬ 
ing)  that  the  regions  of  the  spectrum  capable 
of  being  utilised  by  plants  are  precisely  defined 
by  the  various  absorption-bands  of  chlorophyll. 

Cakbon  and  the  Electric  Light. — M. 
Alf.  Niaudet  expresses  a  very  decided  convic¬ 
tion  that  carbon,  and  not  platinum  or  any  other 
metal,  is  the  best  material  for  the  production 
of  the  electric  light  by  means  of  incandescence. 
In  support  of  this  position,  M.  Niaudet  ad¬ 
duces  the  following  arguments  :  (i)  At  equal 
temperatures  carbon  possesses  a  power  of  radi¬ 
ation  in  excess  of  that  of  that  of  platinum.  (2) 
The  heat  capacity  of  platinum  is  far  greater 
than  that  of  carbon,  and  the  former,  conse¬ 
quently,  requires  a  far  greater  amount  of  heat 
than  the  latter  to  bring  it  to  a  given  tempera¬ 
ture.  (3)  Carbon  is  a  worse  conductor  of  elec¬ 
tricity  than  platinum,  and,  consequently,  may 
be  of  greater  diameter  without  the  temperature 
being  reduced.  (4)  Carbon  is  absolutely  infusi¬ 
ble,  and  may  be  brought  to  a  white  heat  without 
the  circuit  being  interrupted  owing  to  fusion. 
In  the  Sawyer- Man  electric  light,  in  which 
incandescent  carbon  is  used,  the  pencils  are 
formed,  according  to  The  Scientijic  Ametuan, 
by  a  special  process.  The  carbons  are  about 
half  an  inch  long,  with  the  diameter  of  one-six¬ 
teenth  of  an  inch.  Their  colof  is  steel-gray, 
and  the  surface  is  hard  as  steel :  within  the  car¬ 
bon  is  tolerably  soft.  In  his  earlier  experi¬ 
ments  Mr.  Sawyer  employed  as  the  source  of 
incandescence  slender  pencils  of  gas  retort  car¬ 
bon  in  an  atmosphere  of  illuminating  gas. 
The  carbons  were  slowly  destroyed,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  took  on  a  superficial  deposits  evi¬ 
dently  of  carbon,  but  unlike  in  lustre  and  hard¬ 
ness,  any  carbon  that  Mr.  Sawyer  had  seen. 
Inferring  that  a  more  rapid  deposit  would  be 
made  in  a  denser  hydro-carbon,  Mr.  Sawyer 


experimented  with  a  great  variety  of  such 
liquids,  finding  olive  oil  most  satisfactory. 
His  method  is  simply  to  heat  the  carbon  to  an 
extremely  high  temperatre,  by  passing  through 
it  an  electric  current,  while  it  is  immersed  in 
the  oil.  The  best  results  are  obtained  by  the 
use  of  a  pencil  of  willow  charcoal,  upon  which 
an  intensely  hard  depKJsit  of  carbon  rapidly 
forms  as  the  hydro-carbon  is  decom  posed  by 
the  heated  pencil. 

Meteoric  Theory  of  the  Corona. — Mr. 
Penrose  infers  from  the  observed  aspect  of  the 
coronal  streamers  that  they  are  due  to  meteoric 
systems.  "  I  am  far  from  arguing,”  he  says, 
“  that  this  theory  answers  for  the  whole  of  the 
corona,  and  I  much  doubt  whether  it  will  ex¬ 
plain  the  almost  equal  and  radial  lines  which 
proceeded  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  sun's 
north  pole,  and  which  appeared  to  me  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  whole.  There  was  also 
something  analogous  near  the  sun's  south  pole, 
but  not  so  clearly  radial.  The  pointed  ends  of 
the  *  wind  vane  ’  (a  name  suggested  by  the 
shape  of  two  opposite  sets  of  streamers)  seem 
to  suggest  the  explanation  of  an  elliptic  orbit  of 
considerable  major  axis  and  great  eccentricity. 
The  wedge-like  point  proceeding  from  the 
north  pole  of  the  sun  would  agree  with  a  simi¬ 
lar  figure,  whilst  some  of  the  others  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  orbits  of  meteors  of  less  extent.  It 
is  obviously  not  requisite  that  the  sun's  centre 
should  be  the  focus  of  the  apparent  orbit,  as 
it  would  be  modified  from  the  real  figure  by 
perspective.” 

Life-Saving  Apparatus  at  Sea. — Inven¬ 
tions  for  use  in  war  and  destru<  tion  of  life  have 
been  numerous  of  late  years.  Commander  Gil¬ 
more,  R.N.,  has  thought  it  right  to  advocate 
the  other  side  of  the  question  in  a  paper  read 
at  the  United  Service  Institution  on  *  The  best 
Method  of  carrying  Life-saving  Apparatus  on 
Board  our  Men-of-war,’  in  which  he  showed 
that  with  iron  ships,  rams,  new  explosives,  and 
torpedoes,  the  naval  battles  of  the  future  will 
be  more  destructive  than  those  of  the  past. 
When  a  wooden  ship  sank  many  floating  frag¬ 
ments  remained  to  which  men  could  cling  until 
picked  up  by  boats  ;  but  the  wounded  iron  ship 
goes  swift  to  the  bottom  with  all  hands. 
Against  such  terrible  loss  there  is,  as  Com¬ 
mander  Gilmore  contends,  no  resource  so  read¬ 
ily  available  and  trustworthy  as  a  raft.  After 
examination  he  finds  that  ships  could  carry 
rafts  without  materially  interfering  with  their 
eflSciency,  and  proposes  ‘  that  vessels  posses¬ 
sing  poops  and  forecastles  should  have  rafts  on 
the  top  of  them,  constructed  of  air-tight  cells 
or  of  cork  compartments,  forming  flying  poops 
and  forecastles.’  In  many  cases  the  captain's 
bridge  might  be  constructed  as  a  raft  ready  to 
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be  launched  at  any  moment.  In  the  discus¬ 
sion  on  this  paper  jt  was  shown  that  cork  mat¬ 
tresses  and  waterproof  hammocks  afford  a  ready 
means  of  saving  life  in  cases  of  emergency  ; 
and  that  small  boats  and  floats  to  fold  up  might 
be  made  of  strips  of  pine.  Hy  the  insertion  of 
tubes  in,  or  attaching  them  to  the  strips,  their 
buoyancy  would  be  largely  increased  ;  and  if 
ail  the  wooden  movables  on  board  ship  were 
bored  and  stuffed,  so  to  speak,  with  tubes,  the 
chance  for  crew  and  {>assengers  to  keep  them¬ 
selves  afloat  would  not  be  so  narrow  as  it  now 
is. 

Dwarf  Crocodiles  of  Purbeck  Age. — 
Prof.  Owen,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  opening 
meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  this  session, 
described  some  diminutive  crocodilian  remains 
found  in  rocks  of  Purbeck  age,  which  must  have 
been  contemporaneous  with  the  well-known 
mammals  of  small  size  characteristic  of  these 
strata.  In  some  slabs  of  “  feather-bed  ”  marl 
accompanying  the  Becklesian  collection  of  Pur¬ 
beck  fossils  in  the  British  Museum,  have  been 
found  in  considerable  abundance  the  remains 
of  these  dwarf  crocodiles,  to  one  of  which  Prof, 
Owen  has  given  the  name  of  Tkeriosuchus  pus- 
sillus.  This  crocodile  appears  to  have  been 
only  about  eighteen  inches  in  length.  It  had 
its  scales  connected  by  the  “  peg  and  groove  ” 
arrangement,  as  in  Goniopholis,  with  which 
genus  it  also  agrees  in  many  of  its  cranial  char¬ 
acteristics,  while  in  dentition  it  approaches  more 
nearly  to  the  Triassic  Theriodonts  than  any 
other  crocodiles. 

- •  •  •  - 
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Why  White  Wine  is  More  Intoxicating 
THAN  Red. — Readers  of  the  article  on  Alcohol 
in  our  last  number  will  perhaps  like  to  see  the 
following  letter,  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the 
Spectator  : 

Sir  : — In  the  interesting  article  upon  alcohol 
in  your  impression  of  January  4th,  you  touch 
upon  the  difference  in  the  action  upon  the 
nerves  of  red  and  white  wine.  A  rather  ex¬ 
tended  experience  abroad  enables  me  to  con¬ 
firm  the  views  expressed  by  my  old  school-fel- 
low,  Mr.  Hamerton,  as  to  white  wine  being 
much  more  intoxicating  and  injurious  than 
red  wine  of  the  same  alcoholic  strength.  I 
believe  the  fact  to  be  incontestable  that  in  all 
white-wine  districts,  including,  of  course,  all 
cider-producing  countries,  drunkenness  is  much 
more  prevalent  than  where  red  wine  is  grown. 

A  lady  whom  I  met  in  Brittany,  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  ot  1877,  had  a  chateau  on  the  Loire,  where 
she  spent  six  months  of  the  year,  living  the 
other  six  months  on  an  estate  near  Dinant. 
She  assured  me  that  the  difference  in  the  matter 
of  sobriety  was  most  marked  between  the 
peasants  on  the  Loire,  whose  habitual  beverage 
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was  red  wine,  and  the  Normans  and  Bretons, 
who  drink  cider,  to  the  exclusion  of  everything 
else,  even  water.  In  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  the 
abundant  supply  of  white  wine  is  admitted  by 
all  thoughtful  inhabitants  to  be  a  great  curse. 
Very  few  laboring  men  attain  old  age,  their 
nervous  system  breaking  down  entirely 
through  their  intemperate  use  of  the  product  of 
the  smiling  vineyards  that  line  the  shores  of 
Lake  Leman.  A  hotel  proprietor  of  great  ex¬ 
perience  assured  me  that  he  found  it  better  in 
every  way  to  supply  his  servants  and  laborers 
with  a  cheap  red  wine  from  France,  than  to  let 
them  drink  the  white  wine  of  the  country. 

There  is  a  very  simple  reason  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  effects  of  red  and  white  wine — the 
former  is  very  rich  in  tannin,  which  is  absent 
in  the  latter.  The  tannin  exercises  an  astrin¬ 
gent  influence,  and  closes  the  pores  of  the  stom¬ 
ach,  thus  preventing  the  alcohol  from  going 
straight  to  the  brain,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of 
white  wine  This  may  not  be  scientifically  ex¬ 
pressed,  but  I  believe  it  indicates  with  sufficient 
accuracy  the  cause  of  the  intoxicating  and  in¬ 
jurious  effect  of  even  light  white  wines. — I  am. 
Sir,  &c.,  Samuel  James  Capper. 

Lausanne,  January  23rd. 

The  Money  Value  of  a  Man. — The  num¬ 
ber  of  the  population  has  been  often  reckoned, 
not  its  value  as  part  of  the  actual  wealth  of 
the  nation.  A  moment’s  consideration  will 
show  what  an  important  part  is  played  in  the 
structure  of  the  national  wealth  by  the  natural 
and  acquired  powers  of  body  and  mind.  They 
are  essentially  articles  of  wealth,  and  have  a 
distinct  economic  value.  For  instance,  all 
wages  may  be  considered  to  be  paid  for  pow¬ 
ers,  either  innate  or  acquired,  hi  the  human 
being.  The  lowest  in  point  of  value,  because 
the  most  plentiful,  is,  of  course,  physical 
power,  or  mere  muscular  effort  with  spade, 
shovel,  or  hoe — the  kind  of  labor  least  elevated 
above  that  of  the  horse  or  ox.  The  next  is 
mental  power,  in  other  words  those  faculties 
of  the  mind  which  enable  the  possessor  to 
manage  complicated  affairs,  to  exhibit  discre¬ 
tion  and  judgment,  to  acquire  knowledge  and 
apply  it  to  the  needs  or  culture  of  society, 
whether  as  lawyer,  physician,  judge,  author, 
or  artist.  Such  powers  are  not  only  more 
rare  than  mere  brute  force,  but  require  for 
their  full  development  a  special  education  and 
training  ;  and,  in  consequence,  demand  and 
obtain  more  ample  remuneration.  The  last 
is  moral  power,  or  character,  without  which, 
indeed,  both  physical  and  mental  power  lose 
much  of  their  value.  Without  moral  power, 
or  character,  there  can  be  no  guarantee  that 
the  duties  which  mind  and  body  are  fitted  to 
discharge  will  be  punctually  and  satisfactorily 
performed  In  order  that  their  labor  may 
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command  its  highest  price,  the  ploughman  in 
the  field,  the  barrister  in  court,  the  physician 
in  the  sick-room,  the  judge  on  the  bench,  must 
alike  inspire  their  employer,  client,  patient, 
or  suitor  with  the  idea  that  they  possess  not 
merely  the  physical  and  intellectual  qualifica¬ 
tions  requisite  for  their  respective  tasks  but 
that  the  exercise  of  those  qualifications  will  be 
invariably  associated  with  a  due  sense  of  hon¬ 
or  ;  in  other  words  that  they  may  be  trusted. 
And  such  a  combination  of  moral  with  physi¬ 
cal  and  intellectual  qualities  distinctly  adds,  be 
it  remembered,  to  the  economic  value  of  the 
laborer. — Leisure  Hour. 

A  Far-Travelled  Post-Card. — On  the 
24th  of  May,  1878,  a  gentleman  in  Chemnitz, 
Saxony,  made  a  bet  that  a  post-card  which  he 
intended  to  dispatch  the  same  evening  would 
travel  round  the  world  in  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days.  The  card  was  first  addressed  to 
Messrs.  H.  Gerbel  &  Co.  in  Alexandria,  Egypt, 
where  it  arrived  on  the  4th  day  of  June.  From 
here  it  was  immediately  mailed  to  the  German 
Imperial  Consulate  in  Singapore,  and  reached 
there  on  the  2gth  June.  The  same  day  it 
was  despatched  to  Yokohama,  and  was  de¬ 
livered  there  on  the  14th  July.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  detained  until  the  31st  July. 
It  reached  San  Francisco  on  the  24th  August, 
and  New  York  on  the  2d  September.  At  one 
o’clock  on  the  iSth  of  September  the  card  was 
delivered  to  Mr.  Ludwig  Ploss,  the  gentleman 
who  had  despatched  it,  in  Chemnitz,  and  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  winning  his  wager.  Be¬ 
fore  posting  his  card,  Mr.  Ploss  wrote  on  the 
back  a  polite  request,  in  English,  that  each 
person  recei\ing  it  would  immediately  remail 
it,  cancelling  the  old  address  and  filling  in  the 
next  one.  The  different  addresses  were  then 
given  as  follows  :  From  the  Messrs.  H.  Ger¬ 
bel  &  Co.,  Alexandria — ist.  To  Imperial  Ger¬ 
man  Consulate,  Singapore ;  2d,  Imperial 

German  Consulate,  Yokohama  ;  3d,  Messrs. 
Murphy,  Grant,  &  Co.,  San  Francisco ;  4th, 
Franz  Hahmann,  P.  O.  Box  1126,  New  York  ; 
5th,  Ludwig  Ploss,  Chemnitz,  Saxony.  This 
post-card  has  been  photographed,  and  bears 
the  embossed  German  stamp,  a  Japanese  and 
two  United  States  adhesives,  and  thirteen  dif¬ 
ferent  post-marks.  It  is  also  in  perfect  preser¬ 
vation. — Chambers' s  Journal. 

Rose  Legends. — In  the  neighborhood  of 
Jerusalem  is  a  pleasant  valley,  which  still  bears 
the  name  of  Solomon’s  Rose  Garden,  and 
where,  according  to  a  Mohammedan  myth,  a 
compact  was  made  between  the  Wise  Man  and 
the  genii  of  the  Morning  Land,  which  was  writ, 
not  in  blood,  like  the  bond  between  Faust  and 
Mephistopheles,  nor  in  gall  like  our  modern 
treaties,  but  with  saffron  and  rose-water  upon 
the  petals  of  white  roses.  In  Paris,  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  an  edict  was  issued  requiring  all 


Jews  to  wear  a  rose  on  their  breasts  as  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  mark.  In  the  Catholic  Tyrol,  in  the 
present  day,  betrothed  swains  are  expected  to 
carry  a  rose  during  the  period  of  their  betrothal 
as  a  warning  to  young  maidens  of  their  en¬ 
gaged  state.  Roses  have  played,  and  still  play, 
an  important  part  in  popular  usages  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  world.  In  Germany  young 
girls  deck  their  hair  with  white  roses  for  their 
confirmation,  their  entrance  into  the  world,  and 
when,  at  the  end  of  life’s  career,  the  aged 
grandmother  departs  to  her  eternal  rest,  a  last 
gift,  in  the  shape  of  a  rose-garland,  is  laid  upon 
her  bier.  Julius  Caesar,  it  is  recorded,  was 
fain  to  hide  his  baldness  at  the  age  of  thirty 
with  the  produce  of  the  Roman  rose  gardens, 
as  Anacreon  hid  the  snows  of  eighty  under  a 
wreath  of  roses.  At  Mid-Lent,  the  Pope 
sends  a  golden  rose  to  particular  churches  or 
crowned  heads,  whom  he  designs  as  especially 
to  honor.  Martin  Luther  wore  a  rose  at  his 
girdle.  In  these  instances  the  rose  serves  as  a 
symbol  of  Ecclesiastical  Wisdom.  A  rose  was 
figured  on  the  headsman’s  axe  of  the  Voehm- 
gericht.  Many  orders,  fraternities,  and  soci¬ 
eties  have  taken  the  rose  as  their  badge.  The 
“  Rosicrucians  ”  may  be  instanced.  The 
“  Society  of  the  Rose,”  of  Hamburg,  an  as¬ 
sociation  of  learned  ladies  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  is  a  less  known  example.  It  was  di¬ 
vided  into  four  sections,  the  Roses,  the  Lilies, 
the  Violets,  and  the  Pinks.  The  holy  Medar- 
dus  instituted  in  France  the  custom  of  “La 
Rosiire,”  by  which,  in  certain  localities,  a 
money-gift  and  a  crown  of  roses  are  bestowed 
on  the  devoutest  and  most  industrious  maiden 
in  the  commune.  The  infamous  Duke  de 
Chitres  established  an  “  Order  of  the  Rose,” 
with  a  diametrically  opposite  intention,  the 
avowed  object  being  the  undermining  of  female 
virtue.  At  Treviso,  a  curious  rose-feast  is  or 
was  held  annually.  A  castle  was  erected  with 
tapestry  and  silken  hangings,  and  defended  by 
the  best-bom  maidens  in  the  city  against  the 
attacks  of  the  young  bachelors,  almonds,  nut¬ 
megs,  roses,  and  squirts  filled  with  rose-water 
being  the  ammunition  freely  used  on  both 
sides. — Gardener's  Magatine. 

QUESTION  AND  ANSWER. 

A. — What  U  the  (ood  and  what  U  the  bad  ? 

Where  ii  the  perfectly  true  } 

What  it  the  end  you  live  for,  my  lad  } 

And  what,  may  I  aak,  are  you  I 
Unproven,  I  fear,  ia  your  heaven  above. 

Life  ia  b«t  labour  and  aorrow  ; 

Then  why  ihould  we  hope,  and  why  ahould  we  love, 
And  why  ahould  we  care  for  the  morrow  ? 

S. — There  may  be  a  fight  worth  fighting,  my  friend. 
Though  victory  there  be  none ; 

And  though  no  haven  be  oura  at  the  end. 

Still  we  may  ateer  atraight  on. 

And  though  nothing  be  good,  and  nothing  be  bad. 
And  nothing  be  true  to  the  letter. 

Yet  a  good  many  thinga  are  worae,  my  lad. 

And  one  or  two  thinga  are  better.  C.  R. 
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